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Introduction 



MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 

T 

X he Strategic Quadrangle — that part of the globe encompassing 
East Asia and the western Pacific where the political and economic 
intmsts as well as the military forces of the United States, Russia, 
the People's Republic of Oiina, and Japan all intersect — has been, 
with Europe, one of the two centers of international politics in this 
century. 

As in Europe, great powers have confronted one another di- 
rectly there. And like Europe, it has been the site of the world's 
most productive economies. As in Europe, the history of the Strate- 
gic Quadrangle since 1945 can be divided into three distinct peri- 
ods: the first, when the Cold War was most intense, kom the late 
1940s to the eariy 1970s; the second, when the Soviet-American 
rivahy still dominated the politics of both regions but was more 
more relaxed and less urgent, from the early 1970s to the early 
1990s; and the third, post-Cold War era, which began with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of 1991. It is this third, 
current period that is the focus of this book. 

THE POST-1945 HISTORY 

In each of the three periods the politics of Europe and the politics 
of the Strategic Quadrangle in East Asia were similar but not iden- 
tical, in the £rst, both r^ons were divided mto two camps, with 

—1— 
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the United States and its allies—^ most important of whidi in 

Asia was Japan — on one side and the forces of conimunism, led 
by the Soviet Union in an increasingly shaky partnership with the 
People's Republic of China on the other. 

in Asia, as in Europe, divided countries became flashpoints for 
larger conflicts. In Asia, however, these conflicts broke into open, 
bioody, and protracted hostilities, first on die Korean peninsula in 
the 19508, then in Vietnam in the 1960s. In Europe, the division of 
Germany, while the cause of several tense confrontations, never 
triggered a war. 

Indeed, the starting point of the first stage of the post- 1 945 
histor> of Fast Asia was June 25, 1950. On that date the Commu- 
oi North Korea attacked the South. The United States 
sent troops to the Korean peninsula, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, to prevent the northern forces horn conquering 
Sooth Kocea« At the same tune President Hanry Truman ordered 
die American Seventh Fleet into die Taiwan Strait, inter posuig it 

between the Communist government of the C.hmese mainland and 
Chiang kai-bhek\s Kuumintang, which had tied to the island of 
Taiwan from the mainland a few months earlier in the wake of its 
defeat by Mao Zedong's forces. The United States thus effectively 
committed itself to defending Taiwan. 

On November 25 Giinese forces crossed the Yalu River, the 
bwder be twe en Korea and China, and entered the war. The con- 
flict ended in a bloody stalemate, widi Korea divided at the thirty- 
eighth parallel three years later. 

The Korean W ar and the Cold War in Asia were extensions of 
the conHict m Europe, at least in American eyes. North Korea, 
China, and later Vietnam were seen m Washington as part ot a sin- 
gle Communist bloc, all allies and instruments of Moscow. This 
view was not entirely the result of a hyperactive anti-Communist 
American imagination. The Soviet Union did provide substantial 
military assistance to Oiina and North Korea Vivien diey fought the 
United States in the 1950s and to the Vietnamese Communists in 
their war against the Americans in the 1960s and 1970s. More- 
over, in the decade between the Korean and Vietnamese conflicts, 
war between the United States and China was a recurrent possibil- 
ity. On several occasions during the 1^5 Os, mainland forces bom- 
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barded Kuomlntang-controlled islands in the Taiwan Strait. The 

United States threatened to retaliate, hinting that it would use 
nuclear weapons. 

What had begun in Korea ended in Vietnam, where Commu- 
nist forces prevailed, driving out the United States and conquering 
all of Indochina. The end of that war marked the beginning of the 
next historical period in the Strategic Quadrangle; but diis period 
was not dominated, as the outcome of the Vietnam War suggested 
it would be, by the Communist bloc. Contrary to American fears 
of a **domino effect," the rest of Asia was largely unaffected by the 
Communist conquest of Indochina. Particular national features 
and internal balances of power turned out to have far greater in* 
fluence in shaping the regimes and the policies of other Asian coun- 
tries than the result of the war in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 

In fact, the United States, which had been beleaguered in East 
Asia from the 1940s to the 1970s, assumed a comfortable, even 
privileged position in the 1970s and 1980s. During this second 
post- 1945 period, the politics of the Strategic Quadrangle once 
agam diverged from those of Europe, but this time in that East Asia 
was a less polarized, more tranquil place. In the second half of the 
Cold War, £urope remained frozen in a hostile stalemate between 
the two opposing camps. In the Asia-Pacific r^on, by contrast, the 
balance of military forces and pditical power changed significantly 
and in ways favorable to the United States. This was because of two 
majt)r developments in the region that were without parallels in 
Europe. 

One was the shift of the People's Repubhc of China from al- 
liance with the Soviet Union to alignment with the United States. 
The schism between the two great Communist powers broke into 
die open at the end of the 1950$ as a result of diveigent natiooal 
interests and leadership toraions reflected in contrasting interpre- 
tations of Communist dogma. In 1969 the two fought a series of 
minor skirmishes over a disputed island in a river that formed their 
common border in the Far East and over disputed territory in Cen- 
tral Asia. Alarmed at the prospea of a wider convict against a 
much stronger power, China sought a measure of protection by 
moving to end its long estrangement from the Soviet Union's great 
adversary, the United States. Af» public gestures of recondlia 
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and a series of secret diplomatic initiatives, a new Sino-American 
relationship was sealed with a visit by the American president, 

Richard Nixon, ro Beijing in Fehriiai ) 1972.' 

There followed improved political relations, expanded eco- 
nomic ties, and even military cooperation between the two nations. 
They did not become full-fledged allies, but after 1972 China was 
dearly closer to the United States than to the Soviet Union. 

The second major development in East Asia was what is some- 
times called the postwar economic miracle in the r^<Hi. By the be- 
ginning of the 1990s, this development overshadowed everything 
else that had happened there since 1945. An extraordinary surge 
of economic growth transtormed largely agricultural and in some 
cases quite backward countries into producers, indeed exporters, 
of the most modern, sophisticated products, raising their standards 
of livii^ dramatically. 

In the 1950$ and 1960s Japan's economy recovered horn the 
destruction of war and grew at an impressive rate. The Japanese 
economic momentum continued in the 1970s and 1980s, creating 
the world's second largest economy and leading to enormous track 
surpluses with the rest of the world m general and with the United 
States m particular. In the 197()s South Korea. Taiwan, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong also began to manufacture automobiles, consumer 
electronics, and other h^-technology consumer goods. 

All of these countries were politically allied or aligned with the 
United States. Their successes strengdiened die coalition that die 
United States led. As they prospered, diey became more stable po- 
litically and, in the cases of Japan and South Korea, more formi- 
dable militarily. 

High rates of economic growth were a feature of postwar 
Europe, both eastern and western, as well. But the European eco- 
nomic successes had a far more modest impaa on the international 
politics of £urope than Asian eccmomic progress had in Asia. The 
most impressive growth came earlier in both sectors of Europe — 
during the first half of the Cold War. In the West, it occurred in 
countries that had been prosperous before the war. In East Asia 
outside Japan, prosperity was created where pre\ lously there had 
been poverty. The countries' economic performance involved a 
new and startling development rather than smiply the resumption 
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of a pattern interrupted by World War II. It thus served as a power- 
ful example for the rest of the world. 

The economic performance of eastern Europe was an equally 
impressive counterexample. Growth tapered off after the 1^60s. 
During most of the second half of the Cold War, the Communist 
economies of Europe stagnated. This fact iielped to discredit com- 
munism in general and paved the way for its downfall. The eco- 
nomic successes in East Asia in the 1970s and 1980s, coupled with 
the failures in Communist Europe, played a major role m bringmg 
the second historical period to a close and ushering in the third. 
They had a particularly powerful impaa on the two Communist 
powers of the Strategic Quadrangle. 

The leaders of China and the Soviet Union could hardly ignore 
die fact that the most dynamic economies on the planet were not 
Communist ones. In Beijing and Moscow, the recognidon 
dawned — sooner in China, later in Russia — diat, if the trends of 
the postwar period continued, especially those that gained mo- 
mentum in the 1970s, the rest of Asia would soon outstrip them 
economically. Without serious changes, the two Communist giants 
were destined to become economic and ultimately poUtical back- 
waters, with sluggish agricultural sectors and inefficient industries 
saddled with the obsolete technologies of the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. The example of the Asian economic miracle thus 
played a role in the decision to institute sweeping reforms iii China 
in the late 1970s and in the Soviet Union a decade later. That ex- 
ample thereby contributed to the events that led, in 199 i, to the 
end of the Soviet Union.- 

Both before and after the disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
the two principal developments of the second post-1945 period in 
East Asia affected its strategic configuration. China was aligned, 
but not allied, with the United States and Japan. Even before its 
diplomatic tilt toward Washington, Beijing had declared that it 
would chart an independent course in foreign policy; on many 
issues the Chinese identified not with the United States but with the 
nonaligned countries of the Third World. By the early 1970s, there- 
fore, while Europe was still divided into two military and poUtical 
blocs widi the United States and the Soviet Union at the center of 
each, the international politics of East Asia had become, for some 
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purposes, triangular, involving the Japanese-American partner- 
ship, the Soviet Union, and China. 

Moreover, the American-led coalition in East Asia was not as 
tighrl>- knit as its counterpart in Europe. Washington's efforts in 
the l^iOs to build an Asian alliance similar to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) in Europe did not succeed. Instead, 
the United Staties nminrainrd a series of bilateral security relation- 
ships in the Asia-Pacific r^ioa. The security treaty widi Ja|>an was 
the most important of these, the one that most closely approxi- 
mated the American association with Western Europe through 
NATO, "i'et the Japanese- American relationship dittered from that 
ot the United States and its European allies. Japan was more pop- 
ulous and culturally more distinct from the United States than any 
one of them. The Japanese also feh less directly threatened by the 
Soviet Union. Unlike the Germans, they did not confront a large, 
Soviet-led army on their border that was poised to move tanks and 
troops at a moment's notice. Thus an American army was not 
stationed in Japan as it was in Germany. Although Japan's attitude 
toward the Soviet Union w as anything but cordial, many Japanese 
considered the modest complement of American forces in their 
country to be not so much a shield against Soviet power as a 
OMicession to the United States in exchange for which Japanese 
exportea received access to tiie American economy. 

the 1970s and 19808, moreover, Japan became an economic 
giant and ultimately worid's largest creditor. While still an 
American ally under the Japanese-American Security Treaty and 
closely tied to the United States in economic terms, it was no longer 
simply an American client or protectorate. In the world economy 
Japan had become a major independent iorce.^ Thus, by the end of 
the 1980s, in the Asia-Pacific r^on there were four major powers. 
The appropriate geometric metaphor was neither two opposing 
blocs nor a triai^jlQ it was a quadran^e. 

While both East Asia and Europe have been afiected by the 
great revolutionary upheavals that brought the Cold War to an 
end, these effects seem at first glance more pronounced in Europe 
than in the Strategic Quadrangle. 

In Europe, a comprehensive agreement on non nuclear arma- 
ments (the Conventi<mai Forces in Europe accord of 1990) and the 
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ciissohition of the Warsaw Pact in 1 991 led to the withdrawal and 

demobilization of tens of thousands of troops and hundreds of 
thousands of pieces of military equipment. East Asia has seen 
neither comparable negotiated reductions nor the dissolution of a 
gteat military alliance. 

In 1989 revolutions removed Communist governments (or at 
least longtime Communist leaders) in Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Bulgaria, and Romania. These govern- 
ments (with the partial exception of Ceaucescu's in Romania) had 
been puppets of the Soviet Union. When Moscow signaled that it 
w ould no longer support them, they collapsed. In Asia, by contrast, 
Communists remained in power in China, Vietnam, and North 
Korea. None had depended as heavily on Soviet support as the 
European Communist r^imes. The Chinese Communists had 
earned some credit with the Chinese people by the success of Deng 
Xiaoping's economic reforms, and Vietnam was beginning similar 
economic innovations; but North Korea had not departed at all 
from Stalinist political and economic practices. All survived first 
the radical reforms of Mikhail Gorbachev and then the otticiai 
disappearance of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

With the end of communism and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, not only die politics but also the very map of Europe 
dianged. New sovereign states speared. Russia was suddenly sep- 
arated from Europe by a series of independent countries, the largest 
and most important of which was Ukraine, with a population of 
52 million. 

In East Asia, by contrast, independent Russia extends to the 
Pacific Ocean, just as the Soviet Union did. What had once been 
Soviet Vladivostok, Sakhalin, and Kamchatka are now Russian, as 
they were before 1917/ 

la Europe, the ccMidusion of the Cold War ended the division 
of Germany. In East Asia, Korea remained divided and territorial 
disputes involving China and Japan persisted as well. Beijing 
continued to regard the island of Taiwan as a Chinese province 
illegally occupied by a rebel government. Tokyo continued to 
consider the four southern islands of the Kurile chain, which 
the Soviet Union had seized at the end of World War II, to be 
Japanese territcMry. 
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But appearances can mislead. The end of die Cold War did 

bring change to the Strategic Quadrangle. It affected the internal 
politics of all four countries and in)ecred a dei^ree of uncertainty 
into rlu' policies of each toward the other three. The extenr of the 
change varied considerably among the four, however, as the four 
chapters in this volume make clear. 

THE CHAPTERS 

Russia has changed the most. It has been transformed from a multi- 
national empire tn .1 narion-srate that, while snll enormous and still 
peopled by nog-Kussjans, iS geo^aphically smaller and ethnically 
more purely Russian than at any time in the last three hundred years. 

This and other political and economic changes have left 
Russia, as Chapter 1 by Robert Legvold makes dear, in a state of 
internal political flux and economic disintegration. It is so con- 
sumed with its own difficulties that its presence in East Asia for the 
near term is likely to be negligible. For Moscow, foreign policy will 
principally involve dealing with the former Soviet republics that are 
now independent or quasi-independent states, which Russians call 
their ''Near Abroad." 

Because the new Russian republic does not consider any of the 
other three powers of the Strategic Quadrangle to be an adversary, 
and because its internal upheai^ have crippled its armed forces, 
the Russian military presence in the Far East does not cast a men- 
acing shadow over the region as it did in the days of the Soviet 
Union. At the outset of the post-Cold \X ar era, Boris Yeltsin, like 
Mikhail Gorbachev before him, aspired to participate tuily in the 
conunerce of the r^on; but the internal economic transforma- 
tion of Russia that would make that possible is certain to be a 
protracted affair. 

Russia is weak. Weakness circumscribes its relations with the 
other three powers of the Strategic Quadrangle. Russia no lon^ 
threatens them, hut its weakness is also an obstacle to reconcilia- 
tion. Yeltsin and Gorbachev would probably have liked to return 
the four Kurile Islands to Japan, if only so that Japan, out of grat- 
itude, would be generous with economic assistance to Russia. But 
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the trauiua of losing hrsr the So\ icr empire in Eastern Europe and 
then, after 1991, territories that had been Russian for centuries 
created a nacionaii&t backlash that prevented Yeltsin from ceding 
yet more territory — even small, rocky, more or less imrignifirant 
specks of land far ^m Europe. 

Russia's internal weakness could also influence East Asia if the 
e£fiects of Russian economic cdlapse, ethnic strife, nationalist irre- 
dentism, and nuclear proliferation — none of which is certain but 
all of which are possible — ^were to reach beyond the country's bor- 
ders. For the foreseeable future, if Russia is a niaior force in the 
Strat^c Quadrangle, it wdi be, as L^oid puts it, not as a player 
but as a problem. 

Of the four countries, China has been the least changed by the 
end of the G>ld War. Its great shift in course had come a decade 
earlier, at the end of the 1970s. Deng Xiaoping launched a pro- 
gram ot cct)nomic reform that moved the Chinese economy to even 
higher levels of marketization. The reforms have enjoyed extraor- 
dinary success. Economic growth has surged. China is a far wealth- 
ier country as a result. 

The overwhehning faa of Chinese economic growth has three 
consequences for die politics of the Strat^ic Quadrangle. First, as 
David M. Lampton notes in Chapter 2, China has perhaps the 
clearest vision of the desirable short-term future of the region of 
any of the four major powers. Ironically, it is a classically capital- 
ist vision, cmphasi/mg trade, investment, and the separation 
economics from politics. ''To get rich is glorious, a slogan ixom 
the early days of Deng's economic reforms, captutes the essence 
of what China seeks: political and military detente and economic 
cooperation with the other three powers in order to sustain the 
reniarlcflble economic performance of the decade and a half 
following 1979. 

Second, success has bred confidence among China's leaders, 
despite the Tiananmen episode and the collapse of (>>mmunism in 
Europe. They not only favor the course they have set but believe 
that they can keep to it despite die obiections, and perhaps obsta- 
cles, presented by the United States. 

Third, Chinese growth will be a central feature of the politics 
of the Strategic Quadrangle over the long term. As the three other 
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powers gaze into the future, they know they will have to come to 

terms with its consequences: a richer, more powerful, and perhaps 
more ambitious China. Their policies will increasingly take this 
prospect into account.' 

The revoiutionary changes m Russia were largely the result of 
theGoUapse of communlMn, ol which the end of the Cold War was 
a hy-product. The sweeping changes m China were due to the eco- 
nomk idbnns of the 198(te. The changes in Japan were more mod- 
est. But as chapter 3, by Nfike Mochizuki, notes, they were hardly 
inconsequential and unlike what happened in the other two coun- 
tries, change in japan was largely provoked by the end o\ the Cold 
War. The disappearance of the Soviet-American rivalrv introduced 
an unfamiliar and unwelcome strain of uncertainty into both its 
domestic politics and its foreign policy. During the conflict, Japan 
had cnioyed several decades of stabiUty in both aienas, based on 
the domination of the Uberd Democratic Party (LDP) at home and 
die alliance widi the United States abroad. The end of the Coid 

War undermined both. 

Indeed, it ended LDI' dominance. In 1 993, the parry split apart 
and a new, shaky coalition government took power for a few 
months before collapsing and being replaced by an even shakier 
one. What had been an immobile political system during the Cold 
War seemed destined for a period of instability, without enduring, 
predictable alignments and with government by shifting, hragik 
coalitions.^ 

As for relations with die United States, although the Security 
Treaty remained in place, the Japanese could not be certain that, 
absent the Soviet threat, over the long term America would con- 
tinue the policies in the region that had relieved Japan of the need 
to conduct an indq;>endent defense policy. This was so in part be- 
cante the Japanese-American relationship was under mounting 
strain hrom trade disputes that had been suppressed by the need for 
political solidarity during die Cold War but had become increas- 
ingly important in the United States in its wake. 

If the end of the Cold \X ar brought upheaval to Russia while 
leaving C^hina firmly committed to existing policies, its legacy to 
Japan wa^ discomfort. The Japanese aspired to perpetuate the con- 
ditions ot the second half the Cold War, under which, like the 
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Chinese, they had flourished. But they had reason to be less confi- 
dent than the Chinese that they could manage this. 

Nor was the prospect of taking the initiative in shaping 
post-Cold War Ed^i Asia a comfortable one for Tokyo. Since 1 "^4^ 
Japan had been, by choice and temperament, a toilowcr rather than 
a leader inteniationally, with a foreign policy devoted almost en- 
tirely to promoting exports while lacking any broader definition of 
the country's interests or responsibilities.^ 

The end of the Cold War had a more modest effiect on the in- 

tcrnal attairs ot the other democracy of the Strategic Quadrangle, 
the United States, than was the case with Japan. ^ But it conferred 
upon American toreign policy a wider array of choices than either 
the other three countries in the Strategic Quadrangle confronted or 
than the United States had isnocd during the previous four decades. 
In that period a dear hierarchy of purposes had governed what the 
United States did in the region. At the top of this hierarchy was 
security: American policies flowed from the confrontation with the 
Soviet Union, 

With rhc end of the Cold War, two other traditional Ameri- 
can public purposes, never abandoned but always less important 
than security during the Cold War, came to the fore: democracy 
and prosperity. The disappearance of the Soviet threat and the rise 
of these two goab created a new agenda for the United States in the 
post-Cold War Strategic Quadrangle, an agenda that, as I show in 
Chapter 4, has become a source of friction with the other countries. 

The frictions and disagreements that it has generated, with the 
exception of the unresolved conflict on the Korean peninsula, are 
not the sort that will lead to war. But they are serious enough that, 
even with the threat of war in abeyance. East Asia has become a 
place that, for the United States, is marked by conflicting goals, 
acrimooious disputes with longtime firiends, and a general lack of 
clarity about the nation's purposes in the region. 

According to Richard H. Solomon, the greatest uncertainties 
and possihilities for future conflict will be with America's relations 
with China. In his Conclusion, Solomon foresees that both the 
United States— as the world's sole surviving superpower, even if a 
reluctant one — and China, for historical, cultural, and economic 
reasons, will make active efibrts to shape the politics of post-Cokl 
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War East Asia. On a variety of economic, political, and security 

matters the two govcrmiicnts already have signihcaiu disagree- 
ments, not to mention their profoundly differing approaches on 
human rights issues. 1 his will lead, at best, to a Sino-Amencan re- 
iatioaship chat is a mixture of cooperation and conflict, one less 
confrontadonal tban the Soviet-American rivalry after World War 
II» iyut also one less cordial than Sino- American relations during the 
1970s and 19808. At worst, relations between the world's largest 
country and its most powerful state could deteriorate into a new 
form of "cold war," serving as a nujor source ot tension m East 
Asia into the twenty-first century. 

REGIONAL ISSUES 

Post-Cold War Europe may be thought of as a region. Indeed, die 
sense of the continent as, for some purposes, a single unit goes back 

at least to the Congress of Vienna of 1815. After 1945 an interna- 
tional and, in limited ways, supranational economic organiza- 
tion — the European C^oninuinity — was created in the western part 
of the continent. Similarly, a permanent peacetime military al- 
liance, NATO, which was transatlantic in scope, was established. 

The history of r^onalism in East Asia is shorter and thinner. 
Japan's forcible eSfons to organize an economic and military bloc 
m the first half of the 19408— known in English as the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere — were thwarted, also forcibly, by the 
American armed forces and are not fondly remembered bv any- 
body. After 1^45 such regionwide organizational structures as de- 
veloped there were centered on the United States. The successful 
economies of the region depended on access to the American 
maiket; the principal security anangements were a series of bilat- 
eral pacts between the United States and various countries of the 
region, of which the Security Treaty with Japan was by far the most 

important. 

With the passing of the Cold War, sentiment in favor of more 
extensive and more formal regional cooperation than had been 
practiced in the past could be detected around the Pacific rim.' The 
end of the dominant military and ideological rivalry in concert with 
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the dramatic expansion of trade and capital flows within the region 
had, it seemed, given rise to the kinds of common purposes that 
organizations are created to serve. 

At the outset of the 1990s, therefore, several initiatives to 
build organizattons for security and economic issues in East Asia 
were undertaken. After the r^ular meedi^ of the foreign minis- 
ters of die Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), issues 
of regional security began to be discussed. The forum for Asia- 
PaciMc Economic Cooperation ( APEC) brought its members' heads 
of state together in Seattle in November 1993. 

The ASEAN postministerial meetings and the APEC sunmnt, 
however, illustrated the limits to formal r^onai cooperation. Each 
was a forum devoted strictly to discussion. Neither had any au- 
diority to make decisions, and none of the countries involved was 
prepared to urge that either organization acquire this authority. 
ASEAN, moreover, centered on Southeast Asia rather than on the 
heart of the Strategic Quadrangle, to the north.*** 

Strong regional organizations includmg all of East Asia or 
even encompassing the Strategic Quadrangle are not likely to be 
created in the near future. The four major powers of the region are 
far more diverse than the great powers of Europe ever were. 

On die most important indices of international capabiUty diey 
are not at all alike. While the United States is a major military 
power and a formidable international economic power as well, 
Russia is a military but not an economic presence, Japan is an eco- 
nomic but not a military giant, and Chma is neither but, with the 
combination of its size and growth rate, has the potential to achieve 
great-power status in both arenas sometime in the next century. 

The four are markedly dissimilar in other ways as well. There 
are differences of demography: China, the world's most populous 
country, is several times larger than any of the others. There are 
differences of economic status: Japan and the United States are the 
most technologically advanced countries in the world and their cit- 
izens enjoy high standards of living; Russia is dominated by the 
large but now backward industries of die first stages of the indus- 
trial revoludon; and China, despite an urban populadon that 
is enormous by the standards of other countries, is still mainly a 
nation of peasants. 
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Not least important are differences of geography. The Euro- 
pean great powers shared the same landmass. The powers of the 
Strategic Quadrangle do not. China is firmly planted on the Asian 
mainland, but Japan is an offshore archipelago, Russia's center of 
political and economic gravity is in Europe, and the United States 
is part of Asia economicaUy but not geographically. 

Thus, while Europe wiU increasingly be infiuenced by the pol- 
itics of continent-wide institutions, the future of the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion will be shaped by the indiyidual national policies of its major 
powers, which are the subjects of the chapters in this book. For the 
remainder of the twentieth century and beyond, the international 
relations of East Asia will emerge from the politics of the Strategic 
Quadrangle. 

Notes 

1, On Ae evc^iidon of Chinese security policy, see Michael Mandelbaum, The 
Fate of Nations: The Search for National Security in the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies I New \'()rk: Cambridge University Press, 198S), chap. 6. 

Z. It IS not tancitul to impute an important role in the collapse of the Soviet 

Union to South Korea. While the G}mmunist rulers in Moscow could ratio- 
naliw their ootiiitry*8 £utiife to ckMe the ecoooi^ 

Western Europe, and even J^mui, when a formerly barren and backward 
country that historically had scarcely seemed worthy of notice emerged as an 
indastrial dynamo, with a more sophisricntcdaMmnercial industrial base than 
the motherland of sociahsm, they couU no longer jgoofe the serionsecoaomic 

shortcomings ot the Soviet Union. 

3. Testimony to it** independent status was its ongoing and increasingly acri- 
monious dispute about trade with the United States. See below, pp. 178-184. 

4. The bieakup of the Soviet Ihuon has affected the borders of one other cc^^ 
try in the Strategic Quadrangle. China has new neighbors. What were once 
Soviet Central Asian repuUics are now independent Kazakhstan and 

Kyrgyzstan. This has created a potential problem for Beijing. Some of the 
Muslim peoples of Central Asia — the Uighurs and Mongolians in particular — 
live on both sides of the Chinese border with the new countries, Chinese au- 
thorities are concerned about the rise of Islamic and national consciousness 
among these peoples, which could lead to movements for autonomy or even 
independence in the large, sparsely populated regions of Xinjiang and Inner 
Mcwigolia, where Mnslinis o otnumt ter Han Chmcse. See Ross Monro, "Cen- 
tial Asia and China," in Michael Maodelbaiun, ed. Central Asia and the 
WoHtf (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1994), pp. 225-238. 

5. In some ways China's recent experience-political ttability (with the impor- 
tant but short-lived exception of the democracy movements of 1989) and eco- 
nomic success — has been the opposite ot Russia's, in other respects, however. 
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the two countnes are snnilar.Bodi have moved away 

mooiHft of tfae S^miIihiit*' and Kfaowt vaneoesi alhett at dhffcRot tpffdt uid 

with different short-term rerahs. Hus has entailed considerable change in 
both countries. While the impact of the end of the Cold War oo Chinete poli- 
cies h is been modest, the effects of Deng's economic reforms on Chinese 
society have been immense. The sheer volume of change these reforms have 
produced — measured m opportunities created, social moblHty provided, and 
wealth accumulated — surely rivals that m any ten-year period in any country 
at any tnne in luitoty. 

The m o v tmc n t away kom comnwiniam hat had two limilar politiad 
oonaequences in Russia ami QiiiUL The <Mice all-powerful central govertuneot 
has lost its grip on the country m both cases. China's regioat have achieved 
considerable economic autonomy; this is happening in Russia as well. FinaUf, 
in neither country is political stability assured. The potential for instability in 
Russia has been evident since the collapse of communism; in China, no or- 
derly mechanism for political succession is in place and the country's politi- 
cal prospects when Deng's generation finally passes from the scene are 

6m At die sane tinie» the Japanese vbocsskmi in the cari^ 1990i called intn ^piev" 
tioo aome of the sodd bases ol postwar Japanese politict, each at li^^ 
empkiynient in its large indnattial e nieip t ises . 

7. For a view of Japan as a "reactive sttte,** see Kent E. Calder, "Japanese For- 
eign Economic Policv Formation: F.xpbining the Reactbc State," World 
Politics 40 no. 4 July 1988). 

8. It had some ettect. Bill Clinton, the governor of a small state with virtually no 
experience in toreign policy, could almost certainly not have been elected 
president during the Cold War. Postwar presidential elections before 1992 
woe o cras io ns for fnU-Uown debates about Ameiican foreign policy, la 
19^2, Ameiica'^ rdations with the restof the world were haydly n ie m ki ii ed. 

9. For an inventory of the possibilities for r^kMial (M:ganization, see Hisayold 
Ina, A New Multilateral Agenda for the Pacific: Beyond the Bilateral Security 
Networks (Washington, D.C.: The Johns Hopkins University School of 
Advanced Inrernanonal Studies Foreign Policy Institute, 1993). 

10. Its discussions on security in July 1993 did include representatives of the 
United States, Japan, China, and Russia as well as Korea. 
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JL JLtrcr a hundred years and a lonu, detour through Soviet power, 
Russia returns to Asia, but with nearly nothing the same. Russia 
arrived at the end of the nineteenth century as a troubled but am- 
bitious power, at the peak of its imperial drive. Russia at the end 
of the twendech century is also troubled, but weak and alone, with- 
out an empire, internally preoccupied, and, for the time being, 
struggling toward a democracy that it has never known. East Asia 
too recalls Htde of the earlier era. It no longer constitutes merely a 
distant theater of a European-based international order; China is 
no longer the helpless object of Japanese, Russian, and European 
depredations; Korea is no longer anyone's colony; and Japan is no 
longer an insular, unrequited imperial power. And the dynamic 
among nations is no longer a competitive scramble for extraterri- 
torial privilege, ports, railways, and colonies. No longer do the 
great powers calculate the ebb and flow of influence in Asia in 
terms of an intricately poised (European) balance of power. No 
longer is war or even the sinking of significant parts of another 
stare's navy in peacetime (as the French twice did to the Chinese in 
the nineteenth century) a normal, even casual recourse ot policy. 
History, therefore, comes back as a stranger. 

In challenging historical analogy, I am not dismissing certain 
underlying and enduring geopolitical realities in East Asia. What- 
ever is to become of the region ultimately depends, as it has for the 
last two centuries, on the fate of three major powers — China, 
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Japan, and Russia, tfiree-qoarters of the Strategic Quadrangle — 
and on the siabilit\ and tranquility of their mutual rclarions. Cjrcat 
uptuaval in any one ot them or grave tension between any two of 
them will alter politics for everyone in the region and outside. 

Second, continental Asia, a landmass dominated by Russia 
and China, occupies the physical and strategic core of the area, a 
core that radiates efkcxs first through die subregions that jut from 
it — the Korean peninsula and Southeast Asia— and then, in- 
evitably, to the great surrounding archipelagos. Third, although 
over time the comparative strength, cohesion, and dynamism of 
the core \ ersiis the periphery has varied, today, as at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the core is weak and unsure of itself, while 
die periphery is solid and self-confident, providing both an anchor 
for the intemadonal politics of the area and vitality to its interna- 
tiooal economics^ 

Yet amid these enduring facts, both the context and the con- 
tent of rhe Asian Strategic Quadrangle has turned into something 
fundamentally different — not, however, because ol ihe return of 
history nor because of a still more popular, related explanation 
that locates cause in the collapse of bipolarity and the return of 
muidpolahty. Bipolanty, of course, did matter in East Asia* The 
East-West standoff and the larger global U.S.-Soviet compeddon 
deeply influenced the charactser of intemadonal reladons in the 
region, even though Asia, from the moment the Sino-Soviet conflict 
erupted in the mid-1950s, lost the sharp structural clarity of Eu- 
rope during the Cold War. Albeit blurred, the lines or bipolarit\' 
cut through East Asia, from the thirty-eighth parallel to Indochina, 
where, for two decades, first the French and then the Americans 
warred against communism and its surrogatses. Above all it under- 
pinned the Sino-American reladooship— both in the 19508, when 
the two struggled against one another, and in the 1970s, when 
the two struggled alongside one anodier. It also inspired the 
U.S. -Japanese security partnership, which in turn, affected the 
entire Asian landscape. 

Nearer our own day, the ascent of vibrant, mutually dependent 
market economies partially eclipsed the cruder, underlying military 
con[4>etidon between socialism and capttalisni. Yet even tluEn the se- 
curity and economic dimensions ronained intertwined. To the end. 
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the global rivalry between liie two superpowers echoed in East Asia, 

augmented and complicated by the conflict between Beijing and 
Moscow. Regional tensions on the Korean peninsula and to the 
south never broke tree of these larger contests. The shittmg military 
balance in Northeast Asia continued to compete effectively among 
the new and swelling concerns of national policymakers. 

What in the first instance transformed the context and content 
of the Strategic Quadrangle, therefore, was die force that trans- 
formed the content of bipolarity. This force was the revolution in 
Soviet foreign policy effected by Mikhail Gorbachev and his col- 
leagues between 1986 and 1989. What they wrought yields the first 
of the three theses argued in this chapter: Even had the Soviet 
Union survived, the Strategic Quadrangle would have been, indeed 
was, pcofonndly ahered by the metamorphosis in Soviet foreign 
policy, a reorientation that took place before bipolarity collapsed. 
The Soviet Unicm, of course, did not survive, and its demise pro- 
duced still another convolution in Asian international politics. This 

leads to the second thesis: The transformation of the Strategic 
Quadrangle has gone through two critical stages, and the effects of 
each need to be understood. 

The third thesis bears directly on the current, post-Soviet 
Russian phase, and, also contests the prevalent focus of much of 
the thinking about international politics beyond the Cold War. 
Nearly all of the images or theories of an emerging international 
order depend on a traditional preoccupation with war and peace. 
But war and peace may not be the dining juxtaposition in the new 
international politics, at least not for the great powers, including 
China, japan, Russia, and the United States. The issue may be the 
vitality of the international environment rather than its subility, 
national w elfare rather than national security, economic prosper- 
ity rather than peace. 

More than a decade and a half ago, Doak Bamett argued that 
a sturdy equilibritmi had come to characterize relations among 
East Asia\ four great powers.- Neither war nor any major upset- 
ting of the balance among these decisive players seemed likely or 
even possible. Despite the considerable asymmetries in the kinds 
and quantities of power possessed by the four, despite the uneven 
pattern of alignment and antagonism among them, and despite 
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their differing aims (with two of rhem, China and the Soviet Union, 
wanting to change the balance of power and the other two want- 
ing to preserve it), Httle that any one of them cared or dared to do 
threatened the emergent order. The need to cooperate mixed with 
the impulse to compete, economics chipped away at the milicy of 
military force, and the quest for dominance was sore to meet ade- 
quate resistance from the other three, not a cowardly readiness cm 
die part of any of diem to join the bully. A new and stable multi- 
polarity was already emerging in Asia, replacing the bipolanty of 
the first two postwar decades. 

hito the new era both multipolarity and equiUbrium survive. 
Everything that JEUunett said of the earUer period applies with equal 
or greater force today. More dian ever each of the four powers has 
compelling stakes in its relations with die remaining three, stakes 
that coexist widi, complicate, and, in good measure, counterbal- 
ance the sources of friction and fear in these relations. Less than 
ever does any of them see anv of the others as an enemv or is anv 
of them racing to amass arms against another. The U.S. -Japanese 
relationship remains the only alliance, and is welcomed more than 
ever by the other two. More than ever each of the four counts as a 
separate and indq>endent player. And as much as ever none of 
them has the power, nor apparently the inclination, to destroy this 
equilibrium — Russia least of all. 

Which leads to the essential point about a post-Soviet Russia 
in Asia. Russia's relevance is not likely to be a factor affecting the 
basic equilibrium in East Asia. Nothing Russia might do seems ca- 
pable of impairing or redirecting the basic dynamic among the 
othar diree powers. If one thing stands out in the analyses in this 

volume, it is how seemingly marginal Russia and its new neighbors 
have become to the central concerns of the other three powers, 
even of the United States in Asia. The post-Soviet states, contrary 

to their hopes, have largely ceased to be relevant on the main 
avenues of East Asian international relations. 

Yet, this misses the new potential significance of Russia and 
the other post-Soviet states for Asia. Their way back into the pre- 
occupations of Asia's great powers surely will not be as a result of 
their power and influence, but of the trouble into which they can 
slide. If, for any number of reasons, order within or between these 
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collapses, the misefy and mayhem likely to follow will not 

halt ar rhc old Soviet borders. Given the scale anJ importance not 
onh of Russia hut ot Ukraine and Kazakhstan, the ettccts ot either 
a breakdown in the civil peace or of interstate conflict — refugees, 
crime, gunrunning, and the tendency to suck others in — will be 
magnitudes greater than the sad instance of Yugoslavia. The for- 
mer Soviet Union is the one region of die world capable of affect- 
ing the welfare — albeit not the peace — of East Asia through its own 
escalating troubles. Hence, to return to the question of basic per- 
spectives, the essence ot the Russian ehalleni;e is not Russia as a 
player — the focus of most current theor\ — but Russia as a prob- 
lem; not Russia's actions, but Russia's condition. What a far cry 
this is from our liabituai ways of thinking about international pol- 
itics and, in particular, our long-setded view of Russia's predeces- 
sor, the Soviet Unicm. 



SOVIET ROOTS 

To understand how much has chang;ed, it helps to reconsider the 
essentials of the Soviet encounter with East Asia. At the same time, 
for all the change, the roots of contemporary Russian poUcy are in 
this eaqwdence. For both reasons, therefore, i devote some space to 
the Soviet era, particularly, the critical last years under Gorbachev. 

In contrast to Russia's faded influence, Soviet policy played a 
central role in shaping the postwar international setting, including 
relations in East Asia, and, m turn, that policy was much shaped 
by the international setting. First, and most fundamentally, the 
long and deep alienation of the Soviet Union from the West and a 
Western-dominated international system constituted a critical, 
constraining influence on relations among nations. The Soviet lead- 
ership, for all of its cynicism and narrow self-preoccupation, saw 
itself as the natural, permanent, and honorable foe of what all of 
its members down through Konstantin Chemenko preferred to call 
the imperialist powers. As a result, they invited from — indeed, im- 
posed on — international politics, including politics ui Hast Asia, an 
irreducible level of belhgerence. Even if, as I believe to be the case. 
Stalin's successors were not acting principally to wield domination 
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over an ever-expanding empire or merely to aggrandize the Soviet 
state, their notion of intcrnanonal reality guaranteed limitations to 
cooperation and permanence to rivnlrv. 

Because of these biases, rooted m an ultimately unreconcilable 
value system, the compeddon with the United States had none of the 
pliability and impemianence of earlier great-power contests. Nor 
could Moscow have the expediential and flexible attitude toward 
die allies of the United States held by nineteenth-century prede- 
cessors toward the friends of enemies. For the same reason the stakes 
in the falling out with an apostate Chinese leadership were graver 
than historical grudges, disputed borders, and massed armies. Each 
threatened not merely the territorial integrity or strategic interests of 
the other, but the very kgitimacy of the otiier*s system. 

The Soviet Union's permanent estrangement both reinforced 
and redirected the effect of bipolarity. States were not merely 
cau^t in the field of force of one or another superpower. Allies of 
the United States were kept where they were also by the nature and 
purpose of the Soviet Union. Allies of the Soviet Union, reluctant 
as they were, came to be as they were and their subordination as 
thorough as it was not simply because of great Soviet power, but 
also because of peculiar Soviet concepts. 

Indeed, in Asia, the structure of international politics all along 
had been more complex than die staricer bipolarity of Europe. 
Rather than two competing systems, Asia's international order was 
a clutter ot mangles. By the late 1970s economics had begun to cut 
through this fragmentation and meld the region into a less chaotic 
whole. To the Soviet Union, however, until the Gorbachev era, 
economics mattered less; more important was Asia's elaborate 
political-military geometry. 

For no country more than the Soviet Union did the underlying 
Structure of Asian international politics revolve about a complex, 
interconnected set of triangular relationships. Because few other 
countries thought about the contours of East Asian iiucrnational 
politics in these terms, the point may seem strange. The most ob- 
vious and famous of the triangles linked the Soviet Union, China, 
and the United States, but the Soviet-U.S. -Japan triangle was also 
important. In addition, five others also helped to shape Soviet pol- 
icy: (1) the Sino-Soviet-Japanese trian^e; (2) tht Sino-Soviet- 
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Nordi Korean triangle; (3) the Sino-Soviet-Vietnamese triangle; 

(4) the Soviet-V'ietnamese-ASEAN (Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations) triangle; and (5) the Sino-Soviet-Indian triangle. 

Thought ot from this perspective, certain things stand out. 
First, China's centrality: China, and only China, played a role in 
nearly ail of the triangles. Not even the United States figured in so 
many of the telatioiiships critical to the Soviet Ubion in Asia. Sec- 
ond, die full set of triangles that impeded, shaped, and invigorated 
the policies of Gorbachev's predecessors varied greatly in impor- 
tance, all of them u\ ershado\v ed by the crucial Sino-Soviet-U.S. tri- 
angle. Indeed, the others owed much of their dynamic to the course 
ot events in it. 

Third, because over the years triangle was added to triangle, 
Asia became increasingly complex and challenging for the Soviet 
Union. The major turning point occurred in the 1970s. Until then 
die underiying geometry of Asia was much simpler. At the most, 
through the 19^0s, one cotild speak of four triangles, and of these 

one — that among the Soviet Union, ( hina, and North Vietnam — 
had emerged only in the last half of the decade. ' Of the other three, 
only two — the Soviet-Japanese-U.S. and the Sino-Soviet-lndian 
triangles — had i sii^niflcant bearing on the course of East Asian 
events. The third triangle — among the Soviet Union, China, and 
North Korea — remained an appendage of the Sino-Soviet conflict 
and largely an atfair within the worid of socialism. 

In the 1970s, however, diis dianged not only because more tri- 
angles were added, but because they included a new kind of trian- 
gle, one giving the West access to the turmoil among the socialist 
states. The Sino-Soviet-U.S. triangle merged what until then had 
been two separate sets of Asian relations — virtually two local in- 
ternational systems. Coupled with the proliferation of lesser trian- 
g]es, the new Sino-American relationship made life far more 
difficult and challenging for the Soviet policymaker. 

CHINA: THE CENTRAL PIECE 

Much as the United States was the primary iocus of Soviet foreign 
policy globally in the postwar era, China served as the core of 
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Soviet policy in Asia. Ever since the triumph of the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution in 1949, Soviet leaders had viewed Asia from be- 
hind the rocky northern plains of China. While (socialist) China 
was not to the rest of Asia what (socialist) Eastern Europe was to 
the test of Europe — aamely, a pressure point in the politics of the 
West and, at the same time, a vulnerable glacis of Soviet security — 
it was a permanent Soviet preoccupation. 

At the time the Chinese Communists prevailed in 1949 two 
critical shifts in the fortunes of Bolshevism occurred, each of which 
would shape the subsequent course of Soviet foreign policy. To the 
west, the Soviet Union conquered Eastern Europe and imposed 
socialism. To the east, revolution conquered China and left in its 
wake socialism no less in the Soviet image than in £astem £urope. 
Both developments vindicated the strength and possibilities of 
Russia's own, now inareasingly imperial, socialist revolution. Both, 
however, also guaranteed its long-term transformation, in the case 
of Eastern Europe, by bringing into being an inherently vulnerable 
order that would regularly tax Soviet control and, in the end, ex- 
ceed it, and, m the case of China, by giving rise to another power- 
ful, independent version of the revolution Russia and China now 
shared. The soil makes ditf erent wine from the same grape, and so 
the inevitable contrasts produced by these two very di£6erent 
societies soon transfonned Quna from a triumph in Soviet eyes 
into a challenge. 

Because the quarrel between China and the Soviet Union so 
long ago assumed the character of a bitter national conflict, fed by 
historic grievances and fears of aggression, we all but forgot its 
starting point. These two states fell out over ideas, not over die tra- 
ditional grudges of nations. At the outset, true, the trouble began 
when the Chtnese accused the Soviets of mismanaging their lead- 
ership of the socialist camp. In particular, Mao Zedong and his col- 
leagues resented Nikita Khrushchev's failure to think through the 
consequences within Fastern Europe of his assault on the myth of 
Stalin and, more generally, his inability or reluctance to give the 
camp a severe and strong master."* But these misgiving simply 
anticipated far graver discord over deeply held values: over the 
nature of revc^udon in the nuclear era; over the requirements of 
the so-called national liberation struggle in the Third World; over 
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the proper relationship with die "imperialist" adversary; and, 
indeed, over legitimate ways to build socialism itself. 

By 1964 the conflict took on other qualities, when Mao re- 
opened the issue of territory seized by tsars and when increased 
troop levels aloog the border turned the petty skirmishes of the last 
several years into scMnetfaing pocentiaUy far deadlier. Yet even as the 
Sino-Soviet conflict evolved into a menacing, armed standoff the 
alienating efkct of ideology worked its deeper effects. Never did the 
conflict change entirely from an ideological contest into a political 
struugle, as so many outside observers argued by the late 1970s. 
Rather one dimension was added to the other and then fused with 
it. China and the Soviet Union did not become simply two antago- 
nistic states, maneuvering to contain and diminish the other, but ri- 
vals whose whole identities were at stake. The heresy that each saw 
in the other's notions of die world and die Intimacy that each 
denied the odier made it so. 

When the two took up arms in March 1969, tlie conflict over 
fundamental values faded from our view, disappearing entirely two 
years later with China's turn toward the Americans. The triangle 
that now replaced the bilateral confrontation would be every bit as 
dynamic as the original conflict, with equally dramatic effect on So- 
viet foreign policy. It arrived as a revolution. The rapprochement 
of the Soviet Union's great socialist adversary with its primary cap- 
italist adversary cannot be diougjbt of as anything less. Over the 
eighteen years after Henry Kissinger's secret mission to Beijing in 

1 9" I , the triangle underwent profound transformations, with each 
nev\ phase shuddering through the whole of the Soviet Union's 
Asian policy. 

Initially, unnerving as it was to Soviet leaders to see their two 
major foes talking together, and much as the state of relations 
among the three favored the Americans, Brezhnev and his col- 
leagues were not pardcularly glum. Indeed, in the eariy days of 
detente, they were convinced that they, not the Chinese, would suf- 
fer less in the new triangle. And ilic Americans, well positioned 
though they were, would not, it was assumed, feel free to do their 
worst. Soviet leaders took it for granted that the Americans re- 
garded them as more important and cherished the prospects of 
dtente too mudi to ally with the Chinese against them. In fact. 
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judging from Soviet efforts to rally the Americans against the 
Chinese under the prerense of curtailing countries capable ot insti- 
gating a nuclear war, the Brezhnev leadership even believ ed it could 
turn the triangle to its own advantage. At a minimum, there are 
signs that Soviet leaders took Nixon and Kissinger at their word 
when they promised not to tilt toward China. 

In less than half a decade, everything had changed. By 1978 
detente was slowly disintegrating; Carter's national security advi- 
sor, Zbigniew Br/c/.insku was on his way to Beijing; an J tlic Amer- 
icans, it seemed, were choosing the Chinese over the Soviets. No 
longer was it a matter of the Americans maneuvering deftly be- 
tween the two Communist powers so as to increase their leverage 
with both. They were tilting toward China. Worse, by 1978, they 
were even talking of security cooperation with China — against 
whom was obvious. The triangle took on its most menacing form. 

The years bet we en 1978 and 1981 were the nadir of postwar 
Soviet policy in Asia. It \\ as the period of greatest threat to the 
Soviet Union, of the Soviet Union's greatest isolation in the region, 
and of its lowest influence. The three problems were connected. It 
was the period of greatest threat because the Soviet Union's two 
main adversaries were not merely in contact but in collusion, ex- 
ploring strategic collaboration in the wake of the Vietnamese 
invasion of Cambodia and the Soviet invasion of A^hanistan. No 
Soviet leader could be sure how deep and elaborate the coopera- 
tion might grow and how many others would be drawn into it, in- 
cluding most notablv the Japanese. It was the period of greatest 
isolation because the Soviet Union had only the Vietnamese to turn 
to (beyond their satraps in Mongolia). In e\ er> other quarter they 
faced a growing mistrust and hostility, with the partial exception 
of the North Kiureans, whose churlishness had renuuned constant 
over time. And it was the period when the gap between military 
power and influence was greatest because the Soviet Union was 
without access to the politics in the region, without alternatives to 
its militarv power, and without significant allies to counter the 
alignments forming against it. 

In the early 1980s the kaleidoscope turned again, and the dy- 
namic within the Sino-Soviet- American triangle shifted radically. A 
slow renonnalization of Sino-Soviet relations began in 1982, re- 
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irersing the free £all of tenskms from 1969 to 1979. A year earlier 

the specter of Sine- American collusion began dissolving into a more 
constrained and halting cooperation. B\ January 1982 the innova- 
tive voice ot Alexander Bovin was predicting that "as long as the 
Americans scare themselves with the 'Soviet threat,' they are going 
to be haunted by the nightmare of normalized Soviet-Chinese rcla- 
tkMis."^ **The €xpedieocy on which Chinese-American relations are 
based," he was now ready to argue, ^will sooner or later be 
eroded." By then Soviet diplomacy had already quickened. In 
March 1982 Brezhnev traveled to Tashkent to give a speech in- 
tended primarily for a Chinese audience. China was again reminded 
of who had the friendlier position on Taiwan now with Ronald 
Reagan in office and urged to focus on opportunities to improve re- 
lations rather than on past discontents; it was invited to resume bor- 
der ne^odatioiis and to consider confidence-building measures; and 
it was assured that Soviet leaders no l<Miger questi<»ied its amunit- 
ment to socialism. 

Brezhnev did not live to see the tlowering of these early initia- 
tives. (The first formal contacts occurred only two months before 
his death in November 1982.) But the process of normalizing Sino- 
Soviet relations, begun in 1 98 1-82, would be one of his more im- 
portant legacies to Gorbachev. It was one of the few areas of Soviet 
foreign pc^icy that Gorbachev applauded and would build upon. 
More specifically, Brezhnev and his feeble transitional successors 
achieved four ^ings. First, for the first time in more dian two 
decades, the conflict crested and tensions eased. Second, Soviet 
grounds for fearmg a strategic partnership between the United 
States and China disappeared. (By the Twelfth Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Congress, in September 1982, Hu Yaobang, Mao's suc- 
cessor, was stressing China's foreign policy independence and 
again condenming both *'h^emonism'* and ^^imperiaiism.*')^ 
Third, fn»n 1982 to 1985 various forms of coopmtion were either 
reinstituted or remvigorated. Trade, for example, although 
launched from low level, increased sevenfold over these years. And, 
forth, the ideological impulse weakened to the extent that the two 
sides ceased to repudiate the other's very claim to legitimacy. 
Moreover, as one acute Chinese observer noted at the time, on 
many of the issues over which the two sides had quarreled bitterly 
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in the 1950s and 1960s, by the 1980s the Chinese had "largely 
accepted the Soviets' views." This was true, he said, on matters of 
"war and peace, nuclear weapons and the nature of international 
poiiticSy the possibility of a peaceful transfonnation to 'socialism,' 
the nature of Soviet society, and the possibility of peaceful coods- 
tence between capitalist and communist states.** 

JAPAN: THE SECOND TRIANGLE 

Norma IK triangles are not thought of as a stable form in social or 
political relationships, nor as a stabilizing influence within a larger 
setting. The great postwar exception was die Soviet-U.S.-Japan 
trianc^. In its essence it remained unchanged over nearly half a 
century. Notwithstanding the fluctuations in U.S.'Soviet and 
Soviet-Japanese relations and, from time to time, the tensions \n 
U.S.-Japanese relations, the relationship among the three countries 
scarcely changed. Its immobility may have been the single most 
stabilizing element in postwar Asian politics. 

The Soviet-Japanese- Amoican triangle mattered for a second 
reas<Hi: It, as Peggy Falkenheim was the first to note, drove Soviet 
policy toward Japan.' Only late— indeed, not until the Gorbachev 
era — did Soviet leaders recognize Japan as significant in its own 
right. For most of the postwar period, they judged and dealt with 
Japan largely as a function of the U.S. -Japan relationship. Thus, 
while Soviet leaders from Khrushchev to Chernenko cared about 
bilateral Soviet-Japanese economic ties and contended with Japan 
on the bilateral matter of the Northern Territories, neither issue de- 
termined policy. Policy mstead remained the creature of the Amer- 
ican engagement in Asia and Japan's part in it. 

Through these many decades, Soviet diplomacy toward Japan 
became active, whether to intimidate or to cajole, when something 
of interest to Moscow was happening in the U.S.-Japanese pairing. 
The Soviet line hardened and grew mean when the U.S.-Japanese 
security treaty was upgraded (in 1960-61 ) or when Japan's flirta- 
tion with China complemented Anmica's (in 1977-78) or when 
Japan's course too doody £t^owed the Reagan administration's (in 
the early 1980$). It softened when U.S.-Soviet relations markedly 
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improyed and Soviet leaders began to hope for a similar easing to 

tension^ in A^ia and in Soviet-Japanese rclanons (in 1972—73). 
Otherwise Soviet policy toward Japan was remarkably impassive 
and motionless. 

The steadiness of this Soviet policy over twenty-five years 
doubtless reflected the underlying stability that Soviet observers at- 
tributed to the U^.-Japan reUtionsliip. Nothing was more striking 
than the unswerving reluctance of Soviet commentators to believe 
in the possibility diat things could fall apart between Washington 
and Tokyo. In comparison with Soviet views of the potential for 
trouble in U.S.-West European relations, the contrast was over- 
whelmmg. Specialists dutifully, and even with some interest, noted 
moments of rising tension in the relationship. By the early 1980s 
tbey paid attenti<m to Japan's growing self-confidence and inclina- 
tion to play a mote assertive role in Asia and beyond. Always 
in the end, however, diey came back to the durability of the 
U.S.-Japanese partnership. 

Take, tor example, Soviet treatment of the frictions in U.S.- 
Japanese relations in the mid-1980s. Soviet writers missed no 
chance to catalog the many signs of impatience and resentment 
building within the two societies in particular over trade problems. 
At the same time, while the Congress and parts of the administra- 
tion bluster and fume, they said ultimately that American leaders 
would refuse to act, first, for "fear of retaliatory trade and politi- 
cal measures,* but, second and more important, because of an "un- 
willingness to weaken the military-political alliance of the two 
counrries, Japan playing a special part in American military- 
political strategy."' Even Alexander Yakovlev, who before his 
emergence as one oi the architects ot Gorbachev's new foreign pol- 
icy had the reputation of believing in the cleavages within the ''im- 
perialist canq>,** laughed when asked whether U.S.-Japanese rivalry 
would **inevitably rupture ibe conunon security intefest.**® 

bievitably the £act that the ultimate Soviet judgment changed 
so litde over a quarter century meant that neither did Soviet pol- 
icy. In the end, Soviet leaders viewed Japanese orientation, partic- 
ularly on East- West issues, as an adjunct of U.S. policy. Even when 
the Japanese were acknowledged to have ambitions, it was not — 
quite unlike Soviet hopes for the West £uropeans— to steer a sep- 
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arate course or to exert influence on U.S. policy. Rather it was to 

do well by themselves by making themselves mdispensable to the 
Americans; to expand Japanese influence and the Japanese role by 
operating within the American strategic design. 

The other dimension of Japanese policy that mattered to the 
Soviet Union, of course, was Japan's relationship with China. Here 
too the Soviet approach remained fixed over a long period of time. 
Since Soviet leaders knew that Japan would not be drawn to the 
Soviet side in the Sino-Soviet conflict, they focused on second-order 
possibilities, such as doing what they could to keep the Japanese 
from leaning too far toward China. For a time in the mid-1970s, 
when the Sino-Japanese h^iendship treaty was under discussion, 
this became an overweening concern, and over two or three years 
Soviet diplomacy resorted to a host of appeals and threats to dis- 
suade the Japanese from going ahead with the agreement, particu- 
larly one containing the so-called antihegemony clause, China's 
code word for Soviet expansionism. After summer 1978, when the 
treaty was concluded, Soviet leaders came to have few expectations 
and fewer fears. As there was no prospect of dramatic shifts in the 
Sino-Japanese relationship, for better or worse, Soviet leaders 
down to Gorbachev's day saw tittle inc^tive to reconsider their 
own calcified policy toward Japan. 



THE MILITARY DIMENSION 

There was another peculiar structural feature of the Soviet en- 
gagement in East Asia. Historically the Soviet Union was miUtar- 
ily, but not economically, a part of the r^on. As a result, the 
Soviet Union had only a security, not a foreign, policy in East Asia. 
Because this was the condition or, in truth, the plight of the Soviet 
Union in Asia, the region occupied a distinctly secondary place in 
overall postwar Soviet foreign policy. 

Asia's comparative inferiority among Soviet preoccupations 
had two reasons: first, the mutual irrelevance of each for the other 
in die economic realm. Expressed more concretely, trade with Asia, 
was normally no more than 6 percent of all Soviet trade, and all 
trade was no more than 12 percent of Soviet gross national prod- 
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uct. Of that 6 percent, nearly 50 percent was with Japan, and with 
Japan trade trends were downward after the late 1970s. 

True, these negligible sums concealed a certain dynamism: 
From the mid-1960s through the 1 970s, the Soviet Union broke out 
of the ghetto of socialist trade, where 85 percent of its economic ac- 
tivity in the Asia-Pacific and i^on had beenr-jidped by the col- 
lapse of Sino-Soviet ties after I960 — and laimdied a promising 
economic engagement widi Japan. Notwithstanding its insignifi- 
cance in die overall scheme of diings, Soviet trade with Japan grew 
nearly eightfold between 1965 and 1978 (from $326 million to $2.3 
billion). Still, what counted most is the contribution to the whole, 
and, on that score, East Asia hardly mattered to Soviet leaders. 

The second reason for the secondary importance of East Asia 
to the Soviet Union is less obvious. It had to do with the way Soviet 
mititary and poUtical leaders thought about war in the postwar era. 
For them war was to be primarily, ultimately, and decisively a 
European matter. Europe, not Asia, inspired basic Soviet ap- 
proaches to the acquisition, deployment, and planned use of mili- 
tary forces. When Asia intruded on this bias in the late 1960s as a 
consequence of armed clashes with the Chinese and the subsequent 
buildup of Soviet ground forces on the Sino-Soviet border, Soviet 
leaders simply added an Asian front to European war. Even that, 
at the outset, was basically a bilateral afbur between the Soviet 
Union and China, not a r^onal one involving Japan and the 
United States. 

Soon after the doubling of Soviet army divisions in East Asia 
from 1969 to 1972, another bilateral threat appeared: With the de- 
ployment of a new generation of U.S. and Soviet strategic nuclear 
submarines to the Pacific, Asia became part of the nuclear balance 
bet\\^een the superpowers. The arrival of submarines bearing bal- 
hsdc missiles with vastly greater ranges — ranges permitting them, 
in the American case, to roam entire oceans and, in the Soviet case, 
to fire on the United States from Soviet shores — led to an adjust- 
ment of Soviet strategy. This, in turn, created new requirements for 
Soviet forces in Asia. Briefly, the Soviet decision to deploy its new 
submarines in secure neighboring sea "bastions," such as the Sea 
of Okhotsk, compelled Soviet military planners to fashion forces, 
particularly naval forces, capable of keepii^ U.S. antisubmarine 
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forces at arm's length. And this iii turn put Soviet control of the 
Northern Territories, the islands claimed by Japan, in a new light. 
Notwithstanding Brezhnev's seeming flexibility during Japanese 
prime minister Tanaka*s 1973 visit to Moscow on the Northern 
Territories issue, by then something fundamental had intervened: 
The Soviet military had acquired a direct stake in what happened 
to the islanck. 

Bodi the Soviet buildup of ground forces in Asia and the trans- 
formation of its nuclear posture m Asia had separate impulses, re- 
flecting the geostrategic realities of the day. China inspired one 
development and the United States the other, but each represented 
a separate challenge, until the two came together in the 1970s. By 
the late 1970s, in response, the Soviet Union had modernized its 
naval, air, ground, and theater nuclear forces in ways designed to 
cope with an integral Chinese and U.S.-Japanese threat, a threat en- 
hanced by the post-1978 growth in U.S. and Japanese security co- 
operation. Then in 1978 the Soviet Union created an integrated Far 
Eastern command to manage such a war. 

In the 1980s the Soviet military added still another dimension. 
Presented with the opportunity, they eagerly extended their air and 
naval forces into Southeast Asia. At one level, although hardly 
ovmvhelming, die creation of a semipermanent Soviet military 
presence in Indochina gave die Soviet Union a chance to outflank 
the Chinese, Americans, and Japanese. Even when understood as a 
fortified coaling station and reconnaissance base — not as infra- 
structure for threatening the West's control of the seas — Soviet air- 
craft, ships, and submarines at Danang and Camranh Bay further 
shifted the contours of a c<nnplicated military balance. Politics, 
geography, and military power wm flowing togedi^ in ever more 
intricate and elaborate ways. 

THE GORBACHEV FOREIGN POLICY REVOLUTION 

The collapse of the Soviet Union has so radically altered the face of 
intematicmai politics in East Asia that we forget we reached this 
point in two giant steps. The first of these was a {Hrofound revolu- 
tion in Soviet forei^ policy carried oat by Gorbachev, Eduard 
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Shevardnadze, Alexander Yakovlev, and others around them. Be- 
cause of what they wrought, had the Soviet state remained intact 
and perestroika ah've, the international setting in East Asia still 
would have undergone far-reaching change; indeed, it already had 
long before the August 1991 coup d'etat ushered in the end of the 
Soviet Union. 

In the SIX years he was in power, Gorbachev fundamentally re- 
vised the three central features of postwar Soviet policy in East 
Asia. First, he freed it from the albatross of the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

Second, by suppressing the dominating idea of the East-West con- 
test, he shifted the foundation of Soviet policy toward Japan. And, 
third, he began the process of demilitarizing poUcy and broaden- 
ing its base by featuring his country's economic stake in relations 
with £ast Asian states. 

Gorbachev was the first Soviet leader to understand and 
acknowledge East Asia's emerging importance in the larger imor- 
national setting. He was the first to recognize that the economic dy- 
namism of this region made it no less important to the Sox icr I'nion 
than Europe, historically the focal point of Soviet foreign policy. 
Any area accounting for nearly a quarter of tiie world's gross prod- 
uct (WGP), whose share of WGP had grown by 30 percent or more 
each of the last three decades, and whose volume of esqKMts mea- 
sured in dollars had increased by nearly 20 percent every year for 
the last twenty years was sure to matter . Gorbadbev knew that if his 
country was to rectify the fundamental deformations in its foreign 
policy and to find sustenance for perestroika from other nations, the 
Soviet approach to East Asia would have to change. 

What followed in the years after his rise to power may have 
been less spectacular than the revision in U.S.-Soviet relations or 
the stunning turn of events in Europe, but the implications for the 
region were no less portentous. Before the end came, he had largely 
removed the Soviet Union as a military behemoth, preoccupied 
with a narrowly conceived security agenda, increasingly isolated 
within the region, and increasingly irrelevant to the key processes 
under way. He substituted a country seeking equitable solutions to 
unresolved problems with Asian neighbors, ready to build national 
security on the basis of mutual security, and eager to be a part of 
the dynamism within die r^on. 
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The prerequisite for a!l of this was an end to the quarrel with 

China. Brezhnev had begun the movement toward a normahzation 
of Sino-Soviet relations in 1982, but neither he nor his infirm 
successors could bring themselves to address squarely the three is- 
sues at the heart of Chinese discontent: the massing of Soviet mili- 
tary power on China's northern border, the Soviet invasion of 
A%hanistan, and, most important, Moscow's part in Vietnam's 
prosecution of die war in Cambodia. Between 1987 and his arrival 
m Beijing tor the May 1989 summit, Gorbachev gave the Chmese 
satisfaction on all three. 

Notwithstanding Chinese distress over the demise of socialism 
in £astem Europe in 1989 and the role attributed by them to his 
reforms, Gorbachev succeeded in putting Sino-Soviet relations on 
a fundamentally di^eroit footing. As a consequence, no longer did 
China stand as a massively distorting focus of Soviet policy in East 
Asia. No longer was it the inspiration for the self-absorbed and 
counterproductive approach of the Brezhnev years, an approach 
contaminating all of Soviet policy in the region. No longer did 
China sustain Moscow's preoccupation with the quantity and 
quality of arms in the region. 

On the way to ending the Sino-Soviet conflict, Gorbachev also 
largely did away with the signifu:ance of the Sino-Soviet-U.S. tri- 
angle. Here too a major adjustment in Soviet dunking was neces- 
sary. Until then Soviet leaders approached the issue only in 
zero-sum terms. Over the years they had assigned greater malevo- 
lence sometimes to the Chmese, sometimes to the Americans, but 
always the relationship between China and the United States was 
perceived as menadng Soviet interests. £ven under Reagan, despite 
U.S.-Chinese frictions over Taiwan, Soviet analysts continued to 
worry about the determination of the Americans to conspire with 
the Chinese against ^eir country. As late as tiie signing of the 
Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) treaty (1987) and the first sub- 
stantial easing of East- West tension in Europe, the Soviet Union's 
leading specialist on U.S. China policy still insisted that Washing- 
ton sought a significant strengthening of confrontation" in Asia, 
that it had long ago passed from a policy of **passive 'contain- 
ment"" to a "policy of actively confronting revolutionary forces, 
especially the Soviet Union. "^^ 
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But by 1989 prominent voices were taking a entirely different 

line. As one wrote: "What is perhaps a most characteristic *out- 
ward' feature of Sino-U.S. relations in the latter half of the 1980's 
is that their normal course is quite compatible with the general 
improvement of relations between the USSR, China, and the 
United States*"^ From this came a radically di^ent appraisal of 
U.S.'diinese celatiofis. The Americans, according to a newfomid 
Sovkt equanimity, had no reason to fear the emerging Sino-Soviet 
detente. First, Washington knew that neither China nor the Soviet 
Union intended to revive the partnership of the 1950s.'^ Second, 
because the United States was so much stronger militarily, the 
Americans needed the Chmese less. Third, U.S. leaders, like Soviet 
leaders, now realized that a zero-sum approach to the triangle was 
a mistake* And, fourth, U.S. leaders understood that presstuing the 
Chinese in order to block an im^vonent in Sino-Soviet relations 
would <»ily he counterproductive. 

Gorbachev did much more dian liberate Soviet policy from 
the impediments of the Sino-Soviet conflict. He also freed it from 
the crude requirements of the East- West conflict. In this instance, 
the change went to the core of Soviet foreign pohcy, for Gorbachev 
and his team were not simply seekmg ways to ease existing tensions 
and to introduce a new period of East- West detente. They were 
determined to cut policy hec from the dead we^t of old and 
encrusted Soviet notions. By letting go of such concepts as class 
struggle and emphasizing instead ^e interdependence among na- 
tions, they meant not merely to soften the East- West conflict; they 
meant to end it. In the process they altered premises underpmning 
long-standing Soviet assessments of Japanese foreign policy and 
ties with the United States. 

This, in turn, opened the way to a basically different dynamic 
in intematioiial relations in £ast Asia. Most in the West were slow 
to realize it, but by 19S8 or 1989 die Gorbachev leadership^ hav- 
ing began to shed traditional Soviet notions of threat and con- 
sciously to rethink what Soviet writers called the "enemy image,** 
had set about to reverse the military dynamic in Northeast Asia. 
The conversations that Shevardnadze launched with the Chinese 
and eventually the Japanese over security in the region were gen- 
uine, government was prq»ared to build a different security 
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"r^ime* in the area, based on restructured and scaled-down 

forces. It was prepared to yield to the concerns of Japan and the 
United States, provided they reciprocated in some fashion. 

In seeking to escape the lingering hold of the Cold War, 
Gorbachev and his colleagues were moved by more than a desire 
to discard burdens that they could no longer bear, although this 
was reason enoi^. Hiey also wanted to engage their country in 
the economic life of the most dynamic region in the world. 
Weighed down by the prejudices and approaches of the past, their 
country, they knew, would remain on the sidelines. 

Doubtless they were naive in their expectations. The obstacles 
to integrating the Soviet Union into East Asia's economy stemmed 
from more than wrong-headed past poUdcal actions; diey wm 
ultimately economic and could be overcome only by reforming the 
Soviet economy. Trade and direct foreign investment might be 
enhanced marginally in the meantime, but, in the end, the trans- 
formation of ineffective domestic economic structure was a pre- 
requisite for elaborate economic relations with Asia's most vibrant 
economies, not the other way around. 

The odds against a swift and sizable Soviet entry into the 
economy of the region were enormous, far larger than Gorbachev 
understood. His initial sally, a formal government statement pub- 
lished in Pravda and Izmstiya, on April 24, 1986, high-handedly 
dismissed talk of a Pacific Basin Community focused on Japan, the 
United States, and the other thriving market economies of the re- 
gion and bravely presented the Soviet Union as a crucial part of the 
r^ion's econ<Hnic future. 

Three years later his bold claims already seemed a fantasy. The 
Soviet Far East, whose rapid development was to lead the country's 
entry into die Asian market, lagged behind the rest of the Soviet 
economy, as it had for the previous two decades. Worse, die entire 
Soviet economy was sliding helplessly into a deep economic crisis. 
Despite a handful of Japanese jomt ventures and the opening 
wedge of trade with South Korea, almost nothing had happened to 
justify the bravado of 1986. The Soviet Union continued to run a 
trade deficit with Japan. (It grew from 234 million rubles in 
1971-75 to 3.6 biUion rubles in 1976-^0, to 7.5 biUion rubles 
in 1981-85, climbing still higher in the first two years under 
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Gorbachev.)" Moreover, Soviet observers were all too aware rhat, 
as Japanese industry introduced energy- and resc^urce-conserving 
measures and Soviet exports to Japan continued to drop, prospects 
in Soviet-Japanese trade were not bright. Moreover, to make mat- 
ters worse, in the 1 980s the structure of the Japanese economy had 
shifted kom *hard" goods production to "soft** activities, siK:h as 
services and information procesdng, leading to an increasing share 
of finished goods among Japanese imports, a market Soviet 
exporters would hnj rougher yet to master.'^ 

By 1989 Soviets talked of their countr\ \ role in Asian eco- 
nomic development in somber and restrained terms.' They openly 
admitted that the long-term development plan for the Far Eastern 
Economic Region had largely gone the way of the 1967 and 1972 
commitments." They acknowled^ that it virould "be rather diffi- 
cult to get a foothold in Asia Pacific R^on markets with our fuel 
and raw materials, and even with semi-finished goods (let alone 
finished, high-tech products), since there are in the region major 
highly competitive suppliers of such commodities."''' I hey noted 
sensibly that direct investment had become the core of economic 
activity in the Asia-Pacific region, replacing simple export-import 
trade and ensuring that ""no nation** could be ''a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the new Pacific structure by merely boosting its exports 
quantitatively,'' more reason to think small if you were die Soviet 
Union.^ S<Mne, in what would seem to be a cotmsel of despair, ar- 
gued that priority should be given to developing economic ties with 
Asia's socialist countries. In particular, they urged that these coun- 
tries be thought of as an alternative source of consumer manufac- 
tures, created from Soviet raw materials and substituted lor the 
deficient production of enterprises from the European parts of 
the Soviet Union. 

Had this been the end of the story, had the Gorbachev era con- 
tinned. East Asia would have been forever changed. The Strategic 
Quadrangle would have assumed a fundamentally different char- 
acter. The cliallenL;es facing U.S. policy would have shifted no less. 
Viewed at the most basic level, Gorbachev's foreign policy revolu- 
tion produced four vastly important effects. First, by altering So- 
viet priorities and by changing with whom and for what reason the 
Soviet Union would compete, Gorbachev brought to an end the 
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pernicious geometry of the previous three decades. Triangles, by 

definition, are inherently rension-hllcd; they are tripolarity with 
built-in antagonism. Until Ciorhachev, the Strategic Quadrangle 
was, in fact, two — perhaps three — triangles. He ended that — at 
least he termiiiated the two triangles in which the Soviet Union had 
a part. 

Seccmd, by walking away from traditional Soviet biases that 
ultimately left East and West unbridgeably divided, Gorbachev 

introduced an entirely different range of possibilities into Soviet re- 
lations with the United States and Japan. Nothing, after his inno- 
vations, said that these three countries must at the end of the day 
conq)ete, that they could not in fact undertake a radically different 
range of collaborations — ^whether to quell ongoing regional con- 
flicts and preclude new ones, or to fashion multilateral institutions 
addressed to the needs of die area, or to conspire in impeding 
nuclear proliferation and the traffic in high-tech weaponry. 

Third, by rethinking the place of military power in Soviet 
foreign policy and beginning to revamp his country's prevailing 
defense posture, Gorbachev thoroughly reordered — at a minimum, 
thoroughly challenged — a critical guide of postwar Japanese, 
American, and Chinese policy in East Asia. Although full accep- 
tance of the fact arrived slowly for understandably prudent rea- 
sons, vmh each new concession, Gorbachev r em oved bricks from 
the understructure of the L .S. -Japanese security partnership, the 
ramified outline of the U.S. military presence in Asia, and the 
reasons for the United States and China to set aside natural differ- 
ences. The inertia of prior Soviet defense decisions and of en- 
trenched U.S. and Japanese views delayed the etfect, but, in truth, 
the entire military-strategic edifice in Asia was about to undergo 
wholesale change. 

And, fourth, Gorbachev presented Japan, the United States, 
and other Asian states, such as South Korea, with the need to en- 
gage the Soviet Union. Initially the problem emerged as a question 
of how soon and how far these erstwhile adversaries should go in 
underwriting the process of perestroika. Given the very different 
state of the bilateral stakes in U.S.-Soviet versus Japanese-Soviet re- 
lations, the issue always dueatened to distance Tokyo kom Wash- 
ington and the other capitals of the West. Beyond it, however. 
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loomed die larger but concealed issue of how an economically 

backward and struggling state was to be integrated into the diplo- 
matic and economic life of East Asia. Were the Japanese, Ameri- 
cans, and others to wait for the successful conclusion of perestroika 
or the revitalization of the Soviet economy before addressing the 
issue of a new rok for the Soviet Union in the region, they would 
lose dieir chance to help influence the process of change. For these 
fcmr reasons, the Gc^hacfaev era deserves to be thought of as a sep- 
arate histodc stage in file evohttion of die postwar East Asia order. 

RUSSIA, CENTRAL ASIA, AND A POST-SOVIET EAST ASIA 

The second giant step in the radical reordetii^ of Asian interna- 
tional pditics began when Gorbachev's time ran out. In December 
1991 a single, cohesive state — in€leed, a once-m^ty superpower — 
disintegrated into an amorphous, potentially turbulent cluster of 

would-bc states. The physical core of Eurasia, which after ail is 
what the Russian empire was, dissolved into fifteen fragments, each 
of them left to struggle with the rums of the old order, with the task 
of creating stable new political and economic systems, and with the 
wholly unanticipated need to manage relations among themselves 
as sovere^pi, independent states. 

To most of tbe states of East Asia except Oiina, this will seem 
an unusually dramatic way to put the issue. For diem, particularly 
Japan, the change seems more modest, primarily because their 
focus remains Russia. The Soviet Union's large physical presence 
was for them always Russian. Russia still possesses nearly all of the 
resources of interest to them. Russia holds the key to solving large 
left-over issues, such as the Northern Territories dispute and the 
miltiary compeddoa in Northeast Asia. Hence, ior them, unlike 
die £ur(^»eans, the collapse ci the Soviet Union has not given rise 
to an entirely new landscape. 

While Russia, in fact, is the centerpiece for these East Asian 
states — even more so than for the Europeans — to reduce the issue 
to it alone ^ravelv miscalculates the post-Soviet challenge in the 
region. Within the Strategic Quadrangle Russia has replaced the 
Sovkt Union, but it comes as a country vasdy di^cent on the in- 
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side and no less so on the outside. This radical revision of Russia's 
surroundings not only profoundly affects Russian foreign policy 
and, therefore, indirectly affects East Asia, but it directly affects 
East Asia because of the new, intervening reality of Central Asia. 
Thus, to undefstand Russia's part in the Strat^ic Quadrangle^ 
Russia's place and preoccupations amid the shards of a shattered 
Soviet empire must be factored in. 

Had Russia followed the course that its liberal foreign minis- 
ter and perhaps its president initially had in mind, the conse- 
quences from the collapse of the Soviet Union would have been 
even greater. Long before the collapse of the Soviet Union, Andrei 
Kozyrev, Yeltsin's pick as the Russian Republic's foreign minister 
in 1990, b^an moving in a radically new directicm. Soon after the 
abortive putsch of August 1991 and four months before Russian 
independence, he made plain his determination to deliver his coun- 
try squarely into the W estern world. Apparently with Yeltsin's 
blessing, he meant t(^ make Russia not merely a country on good 
terms with the major powers of the West, but literally their ally. 

In his day Gorbachev sought a dramatically improved rela- 
tionship with the United States and its Western partnos. He 
worked to end die crude hostility of the past and to substitute more 
cooperation, reflecting a less Manichean notion of international 
politics; and he even spoke of partnership vnth the major industri- 
alized powers of the West in attacking a variety of global problems 
affecting all societies. But he never embraced the West. He spoke 
of common human values and of the great contribution made to 
civilization by other countries' histories, contributions such as the 
French and American revolutions. But he always thought of the 
Soviet contribution— including the Bolshevik revolution— as 
unique and large, and, because of it, he saw his own country 
as distinct from and, at some level, in peaceful competition with 
the capitalist states of the West. 

Yeltsin and Kozyrev began by wanting their country to be of 
the West. They, unlike Gorbachev, had turned their back on Soviet 
values and, as dioroughly as their understanding permitted, em- 
l»aced those of the WesL They fully intended thdr country to be a 
part of die industrialized democratic world as much as Germany 
or Japan was. Thus, when Yeltsin and Kozyrev spoke of returning 
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Russia to the universe of ''civilized nations,* as diey so often did 

in the early months, they were doing more than pledging in general 
rcrnis to emuLuo the political and economic institutions of the 
West; they were announcing their intention to be accepted by these 
countries as one of them, as a working partner in the international 
acena, even as a fit member of their organizations. 

Had this come to pass, all of world politics, including die dy- 
namic within East Asu, would have been deeply affiected. First, 
talk of a strategic alliance from Vancouver to Tokyo might have 
turned out to be less empty. As early as November 1991 in a pre- 
sentation to the International Institute Strategic Studies in 1 ondon, 
Kozyrev called for the states of the "northern hemisphere" to form 
a political and military union. Yeltsin himself spoke of a demo- 
cratic zone of trusty cooperation, and security,'* forming ^'across 
die northern hemisphere."^' Mere talk, of course, would not have 
brought this about, but tangible movement forward wovld have 
put several of East Asia's major strategic issues in a rather differ- 
ent light. BahiiKini; the rise of Chmese power, for example, would 
been easier, or, at least, the prospects would have seenu J hcttcr for 
those who worried about a day when this might be lux t ssary. Con- 
taining nationalist pressures within Russia itself and the threat they 
raise to stability in the region of the former Soviet Union would 
have been less difficult. And mobilizing decisive weig|it to cope 
with local Asian coofiicts and fractious rcgicmal powers would 
have been more feasible. 

Second, haJ die nmial eltsin/Koz) rev inspiration endured, 
the Russo-Chinese relationship might well have followed a decid- 
edly different path. By choosing the West so emphatically, Kozyrev 
dearly meant to choose against socialism. The Chinese had been 
angered and frustrated by Gorbachev because perestroika allowed 
socialism to perish in Eastern Europe and, in the end, destroyed 
socialism in the Soviet Union, but Gorbachev was not seen as an 
enemy of Chinese values.^ He may have been inept — by Beijing's 
light, disastrously so — but he was not antisocialist. Ironically, 
considering the long years over which Mao taunted Gorbachev's 
predecessors for ideological heresy, at last in Yeltsin and Kozyrev 
Russia had leaders who were truly antisocialist, who truly wished 
to be part of a world abhorred by the current leaders of China. 
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Had Yeltsin and Koz\ rev been able to complete what they 
started, Russo-Chinese relations would have been different because 
Russian priorities would have been different. Not that the two men 
wanted anything other than calm and civil relations with Beijing, 
but their Euro-Atlantic preoccupation caused them to look beyond 
the Chinese. More dian that, it led them to ^phases troubling to 
the Chinese. China's leaders found it difficult to swallow U.S. crit- 
icism on human rights abuse within their country. When the Rus- 
sian foreign minister lectured them on the same theme, as he did 
on his March 1992 visit to Beijing, the instruction was nearly un- 
bearable.^^ But Kozyrev lectured than, because he believed his own 
country's democratic choice was at stake and because his priority 
was to act like the state he aspired for Russia to be. 

Third, Russia's initial quest held profound Implications for re- 
lations with Japan. To be aligned with the West meant alignment 
with Japan, and that could scarcely have happened had the rela- 
tionship continued as it was.^"* Important changes in Soviet policy 
toward Japan had been in the works in the Gorbachev era, changes 
pointing in the direction of a productive detente. But the Soviet 
Union of Gorbachev and Shevardnadze, while no longer pre- 
occupied with the U.S.-Japanese security parmership and no longer 
interested in bullying the Japanese with its military power, none- 
theless was scarcely ready to make common cause with Japan or to 
treat the U.S.-Japanese security tie as a necessary and constructive 
feature of East Asian politics.^^ 

The Russia of Yeltsin and Kozyrev was. To move ahead, 
however, Russian leaders knew that the problem of the disputed is- 
lands would have to be put behind diem. Initially in the wedcs aftnr 
the failed August coup d'etat, die Russians seemed to foe moving 
rapidly to achieve a breakthrough — one largely on Japanese terms. 
In a flurry of diplomatic activity and public statements they signaled 
a readiness to make the necessary concessions.-^^ They expressly 
repudiated the Soviet notion that the islands belonged to the Soviet 
Union as the spoils of war. From the mcnnent of Ruslan Khasbula- 
tov's visit to Japan two weeks after the putsch — Khasbulatov at the 
time was a loyal rq»e$aitative of Yeltsin— they stressed that the 
issue must be dealt widi in a way respecting international law and 
justice. They rdi^alled the validity of the 1956 Joint Declaration 
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offering to return Shikotan and die Habomais, two of the islands, 

on the conclusion of a peace treaty. Some even blurted out that all 
four islands should be simply handed over.^ 

The genera! impulse, however, did not last. By March and 
Aphi 1991, scarcely three moaths after Russian mdependence, the 
ground began to crumble under Koryrev and, by extension, bis 
president. With the rise of a domestic opposition, focused first and 
primarily on the radical economic program of the Yeltsin govom- 
ment, foreign policy soon became a target as well. The roots doubt- 
less lay in the delayed shock and anger over the collapse of Soviet 
power and Russian pride, but the frustration manifested itself in a 
growing assault on Yeltsin and Kozyrev's priorities (seen as 
wrongly reversed, with the world coming first and Russia's mad- 
dening new neighbors second) and on their predilections (seen as an 
undignified and even counterproductive kowtowing to the West). 

Already by the time Kozyrev had his second meeting with 
Japan's foreign minister, Michio Watanabe, in March 1992, he 
was backpeddling from his earlier concessions on the territorial 
issue/*^ This was happening as part of a slow reorientation of Rus- 
sian foreign policy overall. By late spring talk of Russia's role in a 
strategic alliance firom Vancouver to Tokyo disappeared entirely. 
While the Russians, under Kozyrev's influence, continued to coop- 
erate with the United States and Western Europe on most mattos, 
they stopped describing their country as an aspiring member of the 
Western club and shifted dieir focus from the broader setting to the 
new states on their borders. Adding to the effect of Yeltsin and 
Kozyrev's own evolution, many other players began to get into the 
act, particularly parliamentarians, inevitably making some of these 
shifts appear sharper still. How much had changed became evident 
vAsea Yeltsin arrived in India in January 1993. ''We need to main- 
tain a balance in our foreign policy relations with die West and the 
East,** he proclaimed to the Indian Parliament.^ His visits to South 
Korea, China, and India, he said, "are indicative of the fact that we 
are moving away from a Western emphasis.*** 

One specific and one basic consequence followed. As for the 
former, Kozyrev's initial inchoate but dramatically revised set of 
priorities simply went out the window. Had Russia continued as it 
began in fall 1991, Japan would have emerged as the first priority 
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of policy. China, historically the centerpiece of Soviet policy in post- 
war East Asia, would have fallen to a lesser rank. Given its size and 
proximity, Russian leaders could scarcely have disregarded China 
or failed to pursue the normalization of relations advanced by Gor- 
bachev. But Japan would have been the focus of Russia's political 
energy, the primary source of its hopes, its critical partner in efifea- 
ing a new role for Russia in the r^on, and the key East Asian piece 
in its reconceptualization of international politics. For much the 
same reason, Russia's choice of South Korea over North Korea 
would have had the deeper context of a pro-Western and Japan-cen- 
tric East Asian policy, rather than simple economic expediency. 

Instead Russia's priorities in East Asia have turned out to be 
very different. Ironically China is back where it was for much of 
the last half cottury, at the top of the list. Far from the afterthought 
China was originally scheduled to be, the lion's share of Russia's 
diplomacy in Asia is directed toward it. China has become its most 
important economic partner in East Asia. The $7.7 billion in bi- 
lateral trade in 1 993 is nearly 30 percent larger than in 1992, which 
was, in turn, more than 50 percent greater than the entire Soviet 
Union's trade with China in 1991, that at a time when overall 
Russian trade had kllen 17 percent froml992.^^ It is, among a 
dwindling set of prospects, the most promising market for Russian 
arms exports. Russia's most important negotiations (on arms and 
borders) are with China. And it looms ever larger in Russia \ strate- 
gic calculations, a point to which I will return. Meanwhile, the on- 
going stalemate in relations between Moscow and Tokyo has left 
this potentially vital relationship loitering at the edges of each 
country's foreign policy. In the process, Russian relations with 
South Korea have lost a good deal of their larger pohtical rationale 
and stutter on, lai^ely according to the ups and downs (mostly 
downs) of their economic potential. 

Second, and more basic, when Russia's uncritical pro-Western 
option evaporated, the deep contradictions in the country's cir- 
cumstance stood starkly exposed, contradictions that are especially 
important to Russia's position in East Asia. Indeed, at the core of 
Russia's relation^p with East Asia reside three sets of contradic- 
tions: first, in terms of Russia's basic identity; second, in its funda- 
mental interests; and, third, in its strat^c choices. 
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As Sergei Karaganov stated so well, "While making Russia less 
Kiiropean geographically and economically, the disintegration ot 
the USSR made it more European culturally and politically.'^ 
Karaganov refers, of course, to the physical barrier now separating 
Russia from £urope, save for Kaliningrad, the pencil point on the 
Polish border, and the narrow, £ar-nordiem reaches where Russia 
touches Norway, and yet, at the same time, the diminished Asian- 
ness of the Russian empire since losing Central Asia. Kozyrev's 
original commitment to the West, at some level, was meant to cir- 
cumvent this altered reality by rushini; past it. He failed, however, 
as perhaps he had to, and, as a consequence, left the ccnmtry to 
Struggle with its confused identity. At once both European and 
Asian, yet in many respects neither, the country is more than ever 
divided between those who ding to a vision of Russia with and of 
the West— -albeit by a path more uniquely Russian than inu^ined 
by Kozyrev and other liberals — and those who doubt diat Russia's 
destiny can be anything other than apart from both Europe and 
Asia. The moderate version of the second view proposes Russia as 
a bridge between the two continents, but separate from both. The 
less moderate, conservative, and nationalist version is consumed 
with the uniqueness of Russia and usually also with the need to re- 
pudiate the influence of the West and to find a great power, even 
imperial, vocation of its own.^^ 

In its basic interests, too, Russia is far more torn than its pre- 
decessor. For the first time in nearly three hundred years, the sole 
region of the world in which Russia has a physical presence is Fast 
Asia. No longer does ir border South Asia, the Balkans, or Furope. 
Added to this, for the tirst time in many years — perhaps since 1917, 
certainly since the start of the Cold War — ^Russia has a chance to 
participate in East Asian a£birs as an acceptable, unestranged 
member of the community. And Russia has substantial interests in 
the r^on, indeed, arguably greater interests than the Soviet Union 
had. Its economic stakes are higher. And so are its strategic stakes, 
considering the needs, the vulnerabilities, and the pressures on and 
from the Russian Far East. Yet on most days Russian attention 
never reaches Hast Asia, never reaches bev ond Central Asia. 

For Moscow Asia is overwheimingiy Central Asia. At the 
moment, to care about what is happening in the greater region 
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would seem to most Russian politicians and policymakers a luxury 
alongside the immediate, preoccupying concerns raised by the new 
states to the south. The Soviet Unions Asian security agenda, 
whose focus divided entirely between China and the U.S.-Japan 
connection, while not wholly abandoned, has for the new Russia 
shifted dramatically toward Central Asia. This increases China's 
importance to Russia among the East Asian states, for only China 
figures in the uncertainties and challenges of this area. This recast- 
ing of Russian interests, however, also draws Russian eyes away 
from East Asia and still farther south to the volatile regions directly 
below Central Asia. Nothmg makes the point more sharply than to 
say, as several Russian commentators have, that for now Russia's 
most important ally in Asia is Kazakhstan. Not only is it formally 
allied with this country by a 1992 treaty, having taken on the role 
of Kazakhstan's nuclear protector — not unlike the United States 
with Japan — but Russia also cares more about internal develop- 
ments within Kazakhstan and the evolution of its international re- 
lations (particularly with China) than about those of any other 
Asia state, including China. 

The third interlinked set of contradictions arises among 
Russia's strat^c choices. Logic suggests — and knowledgeable 
Russians see — that Russia must find its security in East Asia as part 
of a larger security regime. Unlike the Soviet Union, it is not strong 
enough to guarantee by itself its long-term security against either 
the hazards of instability in the region or the potential threat in- 
herent in the rise of other major Asian powers. Russia, as most 
Russian poticymakers understand, needs to work with others in 
controlling crises and balancing the growing power of both China 
and Japan. Yet the only existing security regime in the r^on is 
dominated by the United States, and joining it means becoming a 
junior partner of the Americans. While many among the policy 
elites grudgingly — and a few, not so grudgingly — ^accept this fact 
of life, they are bound to cast about for various alternative schemes 
at least superficially less dominated by the United States. Within 
this contradiction resides another: For all but a hopelessly unre- 
constructed nationalist fringe, the U.S. presence in East Asia has 
become not merely acceptable but essential. like oth^ nations in 
Asia, the Russians view U.S. rc^ in the region as an indispens- 
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able source of stability, a constraint on Japanese militarization, and 
a further counterbalance to Chinese military power. Yet, at the 
same time, the Russian military in particular continues to construe 
U.S. military resources in the region as part of the threat. 

These three conflicted dimensions form the backdrop to the 
new Russian part in the Strategic Quadrangle. Seen from the out- 
side, bowevef— <hat is, from the vantage point of the other three 
states in the quadrangle— 4he Russian part is different for other 
equally profound reasons. They bring us back to where we started, 
back to a vision of the future where the threat is not of ^general) 
war but of diminished national and international welfare, not to 
peace but to prosperity. 

Instead of worrying about what the Soviet Union might do to 
its neighbors, Washington, Tokyo, and die other capitals of the 
West, even before the Soviet Union collapsed, began to contem- 
plate the dangers for diem shoidd Gorbachev's petestroika fail, 
particularly if its demise produced great internal instability or a 
retreat to authoritarianism. A fundamental shift from traditional 
security concerns, therefore, predated the end of the Soviet Union, 
hut when the end came, the shift accelerated, speeding across an 
important threshold. Nations, including those in East Asia, crossed 
into a world in which they had more to fear from dangers than en- 
emies — the dangers of political, eccmomic, and ecol<^icai disorder. 
The pmaaiy stakes ceased to be security and became welfare — no 
longer war and peace, but die vitality of societies and die dy- 
namism of economies. Commentators often speak of the changing 
nature of security, pointing to the new perils raised by trade con- 
flicts, global warming, population pressures, and the like. Threats 
these are, but they menace the well-being of nations rather tiian 
their territorial integrity or political independence. 

If this world b^ins to seem no less threatening, die reason is 
the former Soviet Union. Freed from the menace of general war, 
whatever its other fcmns of pain and trouble, the world shotild be 
a less perilous place, but lAnc scale of malign influence possible in 
the post-Soviet region may not make it so. The problem starts from 
the fact that the former republics of the Soviet Union constitute, as 
said earlier, the physical core of Eurasia. These fifteen new states 
are potentially either a bridge between East Asia and £urope or a 
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vortex, generating powerful forms of instability that could threaten 
the tranquility and prosperity of neighboring regions. This is par- 
ticularly so because the core is surrounded by a collar of states, 
from North Korea to Poland, that are themselves potentially 
unstable and, therefore^ moie likely to transmit turmoil and crises 
within the former Soviet Union to the world beyond than to con- 
tain them. And between this collar of states and Russia is a new 
inner rimland — Centra! Asia, Transcaucasia, and Moldova — 
plagued with violent conflicts capable of creating friction points all 
along the outer rimland. 

Second, the breakup of the Soviet Union has given particular 
force to Robert Scalapino's perceptive formulation: "The competi- 
tion among localism, nationalism, regionalism, and globalism will 
be the epic drama of the coming decades.**^ It is the new states of 
the former Soviet Union that provide the most immediate and 
deadly illustrations of the most destructive of these "isms." Local- 
ism refers to ethnic and religious rivalry within the state, to which 
Russia and several other post-Soviet states add economic fragmen- 
tation, both of which contribute to the disintegration of the nation- 
state and bring intense instability. Nationalism, an essential and 
inevitable part of nation-building, which is (me of the key tasks 
ing the new post-Soviet states^— including Russia—has its dark and 
pathological side, and this other form already lurks in each state. 
Regionalism gone awry becomes exclusionary and discriminatory, 
adding to tensions in international relations; again, in the variety 
of incipient collaborations within the former Soviet Union, the 
threat is present. The successor states are scarcely the only place 
where the drama Scalapino describes applies, but they are its most 
concrete and comi»ehensive r^ection. 

Or, to borrow anodier more dramatic translation of 
Scalapino's list, Pierre Hassner describes a world with impotent 
nation-states, bypassed by the force of tribal passions, a world 
without effective arbiters, national or international, an environ- 
ment tying everyone's fate closer together yet tolerating ever more 
selfish and self-centered behavior.^^ If the coming international 
order takes on many of the properties of the Middle Ages, a possi- 
bility Hassner raises, it will be because malignant parts impinge on 
odier parts, such as the European Union, where cooperation and 
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growing social and cultural ties until now have held the forces of 

division, disorder, and animosity in check. Few parts of the world 
would appear to have such a pt)werkil negative potential, but 
surely the states of the former Soviet Union are one. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA 

None of the other states in the Strategic Quadrangle finds itself 
more under the shadow ot this reality than China. Indeed, China 
more than the others faces potentially the worst of two worlds. 
Russia remains a military colossus to the north, still sharing a 
lengthy border. Chinese foreign minister Qian Qichen, soon after 
the kiied coup d'6tat of August 1991, reportedly charaaerized 
Yeltsin as a nationalist, capaUe of leviving "Great Russian chau- 
vinism" and even of turning the country into *'Tsarist Russia.**^ 
Yet at the same time, China also has quite visibly worried about 
the impact of developments in the new Central Asian states on its 
own unsettled borderlands. In his April 1992 review of Chinese 
foreign policy, Nicholas Kristof writes of Chinese nervousness over 
the danger of rising nationalist movements in Xinjiang and Inner 
Mongolia and the fear tiiat tliey may be aided by Uygors, Mongols, 
and other kinmnrn across the border.^ News in July 1992 that a 
party named "For a Free Uygurstan* had been founded at a con- 
gress held near the capital of Kyrgyzstan with the aim of fightii^ 
for an independent stare in Xinjiang province could not have been 
welcome. And the Hong Kong press has carried stories that in the 
last months of 1991, Beijing began moving large numbers of Han 
Chinese farmers and forestry workers to areas along the border 
with Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan.^' 

For die moment, Chinese mi^vings and Russian feais being 
the two countries together. Netdier wants trouble in the Central 
Asian nmland. Each recognizes this desire in the other. Each, either 
unilaterally or conceivabh m cooperation, is prepared to do what 
it can to prevent turbulence in the region, particularly involving 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, or Tajikistan, the three ( entral Asia 
States with a China border. Equally significant, China obviously 
worries about instabdity in Russia itself. Leaders in Beijing appear 
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to be little concerned about who governs in Moscow as long as 
they arc able to maintain peace and order within the ct)unrr\ . True, 
China, like other nations, should have reason to hope auainst the 
rise of a nationaiist and authoritarian regime in Ru&sia, iirst, be- 
cause Russia's military migiit would then seem more dangerous 
and, second, because Russia would likely become a source of trou- 
ble in the rimland. Whether the Chinese, however, actually think 
in these terms is less clear. 

For Moscow, China's benign — and, in all likelihood, helpful — 
approach to conflict in Russia and Central Asia enhances a rela- 
tionship that for other reasons has grown increasingly important to 
the Russians. With the collapse of prospects for large economic in- 
puts from Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan, trade ties with China 
have emeiged as particulariy significant. China is the only major 
market for Russian nudear eneigy £Kahties and arms, and certain 
the only large market that die Russians can enter on barter terms. 
Ot the rising trade betw een the two countries, more than 60 percent 
is in kind: mango juice tor passenger aircraft, consumer goods for 
nuclear power plants/' They also push on with the only process of 
formally agreed arms reductions in Asia (and, for that matter, in all 
of Russian and Chinese foreign relations).'^^ Thus, with China Rus- 
sia has an opportunity to make a very long border free from the mil- 
itary pressures diat mounted steadily for the Soviet Union from 1969 
until the late 1980s, when the Chinese began cutting rheir forces. 

By the time of Kozyrev's January 1994 visit to China, the 
Russians were devising fancy formulas to do justice to this in- 
creasingly important relationship. "We must," he said, "move 
from a full nmnalization of relations to constructive partner- 
ship."'^-^ Constnicdve partnership seemed to encompass not only 
aocderated eccmomic coc^>eratioii, induding Russian arms sales to 
China, but an overt meeting-of-the-minds on Central Asia. "Bei- 
jing," Kozyrev told reporters, "has a better understanding than cer- 
tain Western capitals of the danger that Central Asia faces from 
religious extremism.""*"* When Premier Li Peng toured Central Asia 
a few months later, encouraging his hosts with talk of a "New Silk 
Road," Russia was carefully counted in/^ From there the diplo- 
macy between the two countries intensified. Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
the Russian prime minister, spem four days in China at the end of 
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May; Qian Qichen, the Chiiiese foreign mmister, retunied to 
Moscow the foHowing month, on the same day that Aleksandr 
Shokhin, the Russian cleput>' prime minister, was arriving in 
Beijing. In early September 1994, Jiang Zemm traveled to Moscow, 
the first Chinese president to do so in thirty-seven years. The two 
national kadcfs emeiged from their talks pledging that coopera- 
don between the two countries ''will without doubt be a top pri- 
ority," and declaring diat the "constructive partnership** Kozyrer 
had set as a goal earlier in die year was now a reality.^ They also 
signed a joint declaration committing each to stop training nuclear 
missiles on the {)rher, and — of considerably greater significance — 
announced that rlu- uesrcrn portion of their border was now 
agreed upon tor the hrst tune in history. 

hi the longer run, however, the picture takes on darker hues. 
If there are for tlie Russians two radically new features in East Asia, 
it is these: First, for one of the few times in history, Russia is the 
weakest of the major powers in East Asia. China, Japan, and the 
United States all have vastly greater capacities for influencing 
events in Asia tlian Russia. Their bilateral relations with one 
another, parncularlv the Sino-Japanese relationship, have an im- 
portance tai greater than Russia's relationship with any of them. 
Once more, as seventy years ago, Russia is the vulnerable object, 
not the architect of events in Asia. 

Second, for the first time China's ascendant power in Asia is 
becoming more than a specter, more than a distant prospect used 
by a far stronger Soviet Union to galvanize its own military effort. 
Unless something goes terribly wrong within this giant neighbor, 
Russians know that, to quote one, "China s geopolitical status 
has altered to the extent that it could even be seen as the potential 
dominating power in coodnental Asia."^^ The currently sound, 
peaceful relations bet w een the two countries, they nervously ac- 
knowledge, could sour were China to dissolve in chaos or, worse, 
veer toward more aggressive aims abroad. For this reason, they 
say, Russia "cannot afford to be indifferent" to the longer run 
when China's influence "within and outside the region may exceed 
the balancing capabilities ot any neighboring state. 

All of this gives substance to Robert Scalapino's broader 
warning: "The low level of tension between Russia and China 
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likely to persist in the near term rests not upon any fundamental 
geopolitical, cultural, or even economic compatibilities but upon 
the dominance of domestic priorities.*"*^ When and if these priori- 
ties are overcome in one or both countries, the ''present 'equilib- 
rium' of limited power or the capacity to use such power as exists 
will shift to a disequilibrium." Thai, he writes, ''tensions will again 
rise, especially since Sino-Russian competition for influence in die 
buffer states of inner Asia that are now emerging will be perma- 
nent. . . . We have not seen the end of their rivalry." 

RUSSIA AND JAPAN 

In another striking irony of the new East Asian environment, the 
rise of China affects Japan, die other strong state, more than Rus- 
sia. The potential competition and mutual distrust between China 
and Japan, were it to grow into something large, would replace the 
postwar contest between the Umted States and the Soviet Union as 
the dominant feature of international politics in Asia. Then Russia 
and Japan's postwar roles would be reversed. Japan would become 
the decisive power and Russia, a secondary player, bufieted by the 
happenings in Sino-Japanese relations, caught between die two, 
and, to a fieur greater extent dian was true of Japan, forced to make 
unhappy choices. Should the Sino-Japanese-Russian triangle re- 
vive, it will be much more dramatic than the late-mneteenth- 
century and Cold War versions. 

For now, however, the Russo-Japanese part of the quadrangle 
ronains utterly undeveloped. In the Soviet era, Moscow's policy to- 
vmd Japan suffiered, first, because foreign polky in East Asia was 
essentially only a national security policy and, second, because pol- 
icy toward Japan had no independent content, absorbed as it was 
by the U.S. -Japanese relationship. Both of these disabilities have 
been shed, but the Russians still are unable to devise a policy en- 
gaging the Japanese. In turn, during the Soviet period, Tokyo's pol- 
icy toward the Soviet Union also suffered shortcomings. Japan, in 
foct, did not have a Soviet policy, only a Northern Territories pol- 
icy. This hole in the doughnut has survived into die post-Soviet era, 
albeit in a consicferably mitigated form. 
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The problem is straightforward, but not the escape horn it. 

Russia, despite the diplomatese of Yeltsin and Kozyrev following 
the visit-that-finally-took-place m October 1993, has not found — 
and in all Hkelihood cannot tind — a route skirrinu the territorial 
issue.^^ Japan may be cutting off its own nose by suppressing any 
real effort to develop a comprehensive policy for dealing with the 
post-Soviet chalieoge until the Russians budge on the islands dis- 
p ute, but siu:h is the reality. For the moment, both sides understand 
that Ychsin*s hands are tied bf the Russian public's unhappiness at 
the thought of yielding the islands, and each is doing what it can 
to prevent further deterioration in relations. They have taken small 
steps to move the relationship out of deadlock and to give a mod- 
est dialogue a chance.'' Similarly, despite a skeptical eye, Japan did 
not brealc ranks with the other G-7 nations when in Tokyo in July 
1993 a large aid package was put together for Russia.^^ 

Still, until die Russians feel disposed to get die Nordiem Ter- 
ritories issue out of die way, the Japanese are not likely to break 
out of their own constricted frame of mind. Each tune a Russian 
bureaucrat visits the islands and emphasizes Russia's ownership 
("We cannot afford to lose such beauty"), the Japanese mood 

scarcely improves.^^ 

When a monstrous earthquake decimated the infrastructure in 
the disputed islands on October 4, 1994, the sad condition of 
Russo-Japanese relations stood out in sharp relief. This would have 
been the time for Russia to firee itself from die joint burdens of a 
vast reconstruction effort and a malingering relationship with 
Japan. Instead, Oleg Soskovets, the Russian deputy prime minister, 
audaciously proposed that japan join Russia in turning the North- 
ern Territories into a zone of joint economic exploitation. Japan's 
polite refusal was fully predictable. To complete the story, the 
morning of die earthquake Russian border guards sank a Japanese 
fishing boat, seized its diree-man crew, and protested to the Japan- 
ese government.^ 

By 1994 no one, including the most optimistic observers of 
Russo-Japanese relations, held hope for a way out. Instead, Japan's 
own unsettled domestic picture added to the dismal prospects. At 
best this environment might be seen as a "transitional period," dur- 
ing which both countries must sort out their domestic problems 
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and decide on new foreign policy identifies. If two couinrics fol- 
lowed n modest, constructive course toward one another, some 
commentators wistfully observed, they migbt emerge poised to tree 
their bilateral reiationship from the past. 

As long as dungs remain as they are, two important conse- 
quences follow. First, the Japanese public wiU continue to react to 
every bumbling slight on the part of a wayward Russian bureau- 
crat as proof for their dim view of the Russians, and the Japanese 
government will continue to view the Russian scene with a more 
wary eve than most W cstern governments. 

One sees this in the official Japanese assessment of Russian 
military power in East Asia. Ixmg after Western governments had 
discounted the Russian military threat, Japan remained worried 
about the deployment of new, more modem Russian weapons in 
the Far East and diaracterized Russian forces "as a factor of in- 
stability" for the security of others.''^ Russia had cut its troops in 
its Far Eastern region to a level half of what they were a few years 
ago, reduced its Pacific Fleet, cut the number of MiCi-23 fighters on 
Etorofu from forty to ten, sharply reduced naval operations, and 
promised to stop constructing submarines for military purposes in 
the next two to three years.^^ Symptomatic of Russo-Japanese re- 
lations, however, Russia got litde credit for these moves. For much 
of the first two years after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
Japanese emphasized Russia's ongoing military efforts — specif- 
icalK rhc diversion of men and materiel from vacated bases in East- 
ern f-Airope to the east, the buildup of the strategic nuclear naval 
base on Kamchatka, and the continued routine of mihtary activity. 

Some of this may simply have been the concern of Japanese 
defense officials worried about maintaining resources and a coher- 
ent purpose with the end of the Cold War. By late 1993, die Japan- 
ese Self-Defense Agency was reported to be planning sizable cuts in 
authorized land forces, a partial redeployment of troops off of 
Hokkaido, and the renaming of the large exercise, "Special Assault 
Northward," explicitiv in response to what was now treated as a 
lessening threat from Russia. In turn, the Russians took careful 
note of Japan's softening assessment.^^ 

No sooner had this element of the relationship improved, 
however, when the Decnnber 1993 elections kindled new concerns 
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in Tokyo. Even before his surprisingly suocenfol showing in the 

elections, Vladimir Zhirinovsky's insulting language on the North- 
ern Territories' issue and crude threats to use nuclear weapons 
against Japan had generated a stir in the Japanese press. The tri- 
umph of the right in the ekctkms, the subsequent exit of reformers 
from government, and the general surge of natiooalist sentioient in 
the country instantly shook Japanese confidence. So dear and in- 
escapable were the collapsing prospects of even the slowest move- 
ment forward on the territorial dispute that Tokyo instantly drew 
back. Withm days of Clinton's January l^i^4 trip to Moscow, the 
Japanese let it be known that they, in contrast, questioned the wis- 
dom of sending their foreign minister there as a preliminary to a 
visit by Prime Minister Hosokawa. 

Second, and more important, Japan remains only half open to 
Russian ideas for building security cooperation in Northeast Asia, 
moving on to new areas of arms control, and strengthenmg re- 
gional institutions. No longer does Japan work to keep Russia out 
of Asia s i ntemational organizations, but that restraint hardly sub- 
stitutes for a genuine interest in woiidng together to prevent or 
manage instability in Northeast Asia, including what might arise 
within the former Soviet Union. Unlike the Americans, the Japan- 
ese have not presented in.iny proposals for new partnerships with 
the Russians to create the post-Cold War order. 

On the Russian side, too, there are deeper sources of misgiv- 
ing. In the end Japan represents still one more contradicDon in 
Russia's strategic cpdoaSt even were Tokyo ready to reach out to 
the Russians. Among many of diose who adamantly reject the 
notion of Russia joining the West, there is nonetheless a wide- 
spread recognition that Russia needs to seek some level of strategic 
partnership with it, particularh to guard against threats arising on 
the southern rim of Central Asia.^^ Strat^ic partnership with the 
West means strategic partnership with Japan. Yet one of Russia's 
lucking fears is of Japan's growing economic and **politico-milicary 
weight," a phenomenon that these same people believe must some- 
how be offset. The Russian military meanwhile Hghts cutbacks in 
its Far Eastern forces by raismg the bogey of a Japan eager to lill 
the military vacuum in East Asia.^ 
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RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATO 

It may be, as some Russian policymakers have suggested, that for 
Russia to turn over some or all of the Northern Territories to 
Japan, a thorough recrafting of the security environment in North- 
east Asia will first have to be launched.^^ In the end, a sense of 
safety may be more important in guiding Russian decisions^ par- 
ticularly from the side of the military, than Japanese economic 
largesse or U.S. good offices. Any hope of seeing the distribution 
and character of military power in Northeast Asia made less men- 
acing, however, would involve a still-greater U.S. role, because 
without U.S. initiative Uttle is likely to happen. 

In this, one begins to see die chain that makes the U.S. role in 
East Asia vital, and for no country more than Russia. Russia, the 
weakest member of the Strat^ic Quadrangle, has most to fear 
from (1) the rise of an unfriendly, militarily strengthened China 
jousting with it along the inner rimland and (2) a collision between 
Japanese and Chinese power. To avoid both, the United States' 
might and active involvement remain criticaL 

Second, as the weakest member of the quadrangle, Russia to 
a degree risks assuming China's historic role in Asia: FrcHn the late 
nineteendi century durough the first half of the twentiedi, chaos 
within the country generated instability outside. Asia's incipient 
multilateralism, focused on the ASEAN postministerial, seems to 
be preoccupied with the South China Sea, Southeast Asia, the 
Korean peninsula, and the threatening Asian arms race, but not 
with the former Soviet Union. To change that, again, the United 
States must show the way, not the least because coping with 
potential instability in the former Soviet Union is a global problem. 
Hie full array of international institutions, from the United 
Nations to NATO, is needed to provide an\ hope of fashioning 
machinery at all proportionate to the tasks of crisis prevention and 
crisis management in this vast region. 

Here two critical issues arise. First, effective multilateralism — 
which is simply to say collective action capable of containing the 
new sources of instability in East Asia, including its northernmost 
sphere— appears unthinkable unless the Strategic Quadrangle be- 
comes its foundation. For that to happen Japan and Russia will 
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have to find some way to constitute a nonnal and full relationship. 
Russia will also have to sort out its long-term relationship with the 

West. It need not integrate itself into the West, but unless Russia 
commits itself to a working partnership with the West — its dispo- 
sition today, but who knows about tomorrow? — a new multilater- 
alism will not emerge in Asia built from the Strat^ic Quadrangle 
up. And, finally, the United States will have to recover the wit (an 
appropriate set of OMicepts) and the will (public and coi^essional 
support) to bring this level of multilateralisni into being. Alas, one 
does not get far into the list before realizing how high the odds are 
against it happening. 

Moreover, this last requirement is linked to a second critical 
issue, for the most part, Russia, China, and Japan deal with one an- 
other, as they always have, in the Asian context. Russia and the 
United States do not. Their relationship plays out on a global scale, 
although the meaning of ''global*' has changed fundamentally since 
Soviet days. No longer does it refer to their competition in die far 
quarters of the world. The meaning is narrower and focused on the 
former Soviet Union itself. In the past the eonJmon of the U.S.- 
Soviet relationship depended on their direct interaction (in an arms 
race. Third World trouble spots, and the Sino-Soviet-U.S. triangle). 
Henceforth, the condition of the U.S.-Russian relationship is more 
likely to depend on an indirect interaction. Far more important than 
bilateral firictions (over the sale of submarines to ban, die transfer 
of missile technology to India, dissent on Bosnia, and the like) will 
be Russian behavior within the former Soviet Union, that is, toward 
its new neighbors. If Russia becomes a bully within its ow^n neigh- 
borhood, U.S. -Russian cooperation cannot endure. The United 
States seems prepared to tolerate a dominant Russian role in coun- 
tering instability in the former Soviet Union, particularly in the Cau- 
casus and Central Asia, but not a license to intimidate or subvert its 
ne^hbors. Paremhetically, this is also the way Russia again be- 
comes a militaiy threat to the West: not by restorii^ capabilities 
and a posture menacing NATO or other U.S. allies, something be- 
yond the ken of any Russian leadership, but by committing aggres- 
sion against Ukraine, Kazakhstan, or another ot the new states. 

hi the end, however, the very notion of a Strategic Quadran- 
gle in £ast Asia appears to have lost meaning. Not only is Russia's 
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influence in the region a fraction of the influence of the other duee, 

even irs problems tail ro be treated as a serious part of the Asian 
agenda. China and tiie United States continue to develop their re- 
lacioiiship with Russia, but quite separately. Little in the interplay 
between the two countries involves Russia, and the same could be 
said of their respective relationships with Japan. 

When, at the July 1 994 Naples meeting of the G>7, Russia was 
invited to a political G-8, the tokenism served as an apt symbol for 
Russia's place among the great powers of Asia: Russia came along 
as a self-invited guest, humored by the others, who worried more 
about needlessly offending bruised Russian pnde than about en- 
gs^ing Russia on issues central to their concern. Even the political 
tofMCs reserved for the sessions with Russia's leader were more per-- 
functory than substantive, not the least, because none of the G-7 
nations felt any great desire to confront problems where Russia 
was key, that is, those within and among the post-Soviet states. 
North Korea's nuclear challenge came in for a moment's discus- 
sion, but again not because Washington and Tokyo considered 
Russia crucial to the outcome. Its influence over Pyongyang had 
largely disappeared, and anyway China seemed far better placed to 
coax the North Koreans toward a compromise. Rather, Russia fig- 
ured in die conversation because its leaders used the issue to assert 
their independence, and this they did to satisfy nationalist pressures 
at home more than ro protect a national interest in Asia. (Indeed, 
Russia's national interest, in the face of potential nuclear prolifer- 
ation in Ukraine, was to shore up any possible erosion of the non- 
proliferation regime hv forming the strongest possible conunon 
from with the United States and its allies.) 

One senses ultimately, however, that these trends scarcely do 
justice to the future. Eventually Russia will re-emerge as a major 
power in international politics, including East Asia. But what kind 
of power? What most matters is how the Russians choose in com- 
ing years: With which states thev choose to align; what role they 
choose to assign tiiemseives ux mteroauonai politics; and what kind 
of international environment they seek to promote. These choices, 
in turn, seem sure to be dominated by the course of events within 
Russia and, no less importandy, by the outcome in and among the 
other post-Soviet states. They are choices over which the great pow- 
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ers, including China, Japan, and the United States could have some 

influence if they were dctcnnincd ro exercise it. Viewed with an eye 
to history, the last thing one would want is to replace the preoccu- 
pation Qoce reserved for Russia by the other three with a new be- 
nign, or perhaps malign, n^ect. But, more than ever, that is where 
the pressures of their cm problems appeared to be carrying dmn. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



China and the Strategic Quadrangle: 
Foreign Policy Continuity 

in an Age of Discontinuity 

DAVID M. LAMPION 

INTRODUCTION: DOMESTIC NEEDS 
AND FOREIGN POUCY STRATEGY 

President Clmton came to power detenmned diat f<^ign policy 
would not distract him from the primary task of governing and 
changing the United States: "It's the economy, stupid!" The anxi- 
eties of internationalists were to be assuaged by the intuitively ap- 
pealing proposition that an effective foreign policy in the future 
requires a Strong domestic economy and society as a foundation. 
At tbe same time tliat the president wanted to minimize resources, 
particularly his time and political capital, devoted to concerns 
abroad, the administration expanded the ideological objectives of 
American policy through the strategy of "enlargement." In the 
September 21, 1993, words of the assistant to the president for 
national security affairs, Anthony Lake, "The successor to a doc- 
trine of containment must be a strategy of enlargement— enlarge- 
ment of the world's h:ee community of market democrades."^ 

IXliether an expansion of objectives and a simultaneous 
diminution of resources and attention devoted to their attainment 
is a workaMe comtmiation remains to be seen. But, irrespective of 
its feasibility, Washington's modus operandi provides a iiinJa- 
mental contrast to Beijing's foreign policy and its approach to the 
strategic quadrangle, the topics of this chapter. Most fundamen- 
tally, Beijing sees its individual policies toward the United States, 
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Japan, and Russia as part of an interrelated strategy implemented 
with little ideological content. For Washington, great-power rela- 
tions largely are seen as a set of bilateral relationships with high 
ideological content. The tensions between Washington's and 
Beijing's approaches to great-power relations will be a major force 
shaping the history of interstate relations in the next decade. If 
Washington is not careful, it could find itself pursuing a set of goals 
neither Beijing, Moscow, nor Tokyo will support and, in the 
process, isolating itself from the most dynamic growth center in the 
contemporary world economy. 

It is fashionable to say that countries can no longer (if they 
ever could) pursue integrated foreign policy strategies given re- 
gional diversities, central-local conflicts, social pluralization, 
bureaucratic politics, and the globalization of economic relations 
and information. Policy is the accumulation of incremental re- 
actions to essentially unpredictable circumstances in a global 
media fishbowl. This low expectation for foreign policy control 
and coherence has been given added force by the demonstrable 
uncertainties of the post-Cold War era and the explosion of long- 
suppressed forces of nationalism and ethnicity. 

Although there certainly is a highly reactive component to 
Chinese foreign policy, these reactions occur within the framework 
of a clearly articulated and widely shared foreign policy frame- 
work. This framework specifies goals, the flexible roles of the 
major powers, and the means by which core Chinese objectives 
may be achieved. This framework has been articulated by Deng 
Xiaoping and his chief subordinates since late 1982 (the **in- 
dependent foreign policy'' enunciated by Hu Yaobang at the 
Twelfth Party Congress)- and it has been implemented effectively 
(with minor modifications) by Qian Qichen, foreign minister since 
1988. In short, while the post-Cold War international and do- 
mestic political tumult has seen major reassessments of foreign 
policy in Tokyo (sending peacekeepers abroad and Morihiro 
Hosokawa's emphasis on a more penetrable Japanese economy), 
Moscow (the Yeltsin revolution), and Washington (Clinton's strat- 
egy of "enlargement"), there has been remarkable stability in 
Beijing's foreign policy behavior and rhetoric to date, though in- 
creasing American pressure and instabilities associated with the 
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succession in China have given rise to some voices calling for 
reassessment. 

The Tiananmen tragedy of June and the collapse of the 
European Commimist world in the period from 1989 to 1991 pre- 
sented Beijing's strat^ with uncertainties, to be sure. But the 
strata has not yet been modified significantly because the post- 
1982 approadi has been successful and no competing or com- 
pelhng alternative foreign policy vision has been advanced by any 
potent leadership group. It is in America's interest that the Chinese 
continue to adhere to this strategy. It would be a costly irony if 
Washington's policy of 'enlargement'' were to embolden currently 
inchoate domestic forces in Oiina to adopt a different approach, 
as has been suggested by some, particularly in the Chinese miU- 
tary.^ More significant for the long rtm, there is a diffuse but clearly 
rising nationalistic tide that resents continual American "pressure 
tactics." 

China's more than decade-old foreign policy framework 
is based on the following four key assumptions/assertions: 
(1) global, great-power conflict is a remote possibility for several 
decades;^ (2) economic strength is the basis of overall national 
power, and the economic arena will be the major domain of com- 
petition in die era ahead; (3) regional conflicts will occur, but East 
Asia is an area where there could well be comparative stability 
(with fears about strife on the Korean peninsula being a notable ex- 
ception); and (4) because East Asia is an area of rapid economic 
growth, excess capital in search of higher rates of return than can 
be obtained in the United States, Japan, and Europe is available, 
and ethnic Chinese capital can be brought to the service of modr 
emization in the People's Republic of China (PRC). China there- 
fore has the best chance to modernize it has ever had; the Unitsed 
States is a country that has overextended itself since the end of 
World II, it goes through phases of ideological asserriveness, but its 
capital, willmgness to transter technology, and ability to restrain 
Japan all serve China's interests; the relationship with the United 
States is the key bilateral relationship for Beijing, and the effective 
management of this tie is the first external priority of the PRC's for- 
eign policy and Japan is the principal economic and security chal- 
lenge looming in Qiina's future. With the collapse of the Soviet 
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Union, its successor, Russia, poses a reduced militaiy threat, 

but Russia is Kkely to generate ongoing uncertainties by virruc oi 
the combination ot weak political institutions, a failing economy, 
nationality conflicts, and rising popular frustration. In the short 
run, certain econoniic and technological gains can be made 
horn Russia's disticss, but, in the long run, Russia never can be 
counted out as a r^ional power or as a potential threat to Qiinese 
mteicsts* 

These core assumptions give rise to predispositions and regu- 
lanncs in Beijing's foreign policy behavior: a disiiichnation to 
become involved in extraneous conflicts that divert energies from 
economic modernization; the pursuit of balance among the major 
actors (Russia, Japan, and the United States) in East Asia so as to 
make it unlikely that any dominant power could effectively chal- 
lenge core Chinese interests at home cm: in the r^on; the use of 
appeak to economic oppcntunity, rather than ideology, to build in- 
ternational support for Chinese objectives atid make each of the 
great powers in the region aware that moving against core PRC in- 
terests is likely to coniproniisc each one's own economic stakes; 
and a reluctance to take global foreign policy initiatives — there is 
a strong preference to react to the initiatives of others. In short, 
China has an active and purposeful foreign policy that seeks to sup- 
port domestic modernization. The goal is to make China a regional 
power first, exerdte limited global influence, to be eacpanded as its 
economy and resources grow, and to finish the still incomplete 
agenda of national reunification. 

There has been remarkable btabiliry in these assumptions and 
patterns ot behavior over the last decade plus, because China's for- 
eign relations reflect their roots in the domestic reform process. As 
one Chinese foceign policy official recently told me, China has ""no 
I»x>blem making our foreign and domestic tasks mesh." To sketch 
in only broad strokes, the key features of Chinese economic reform 
and foreign ecmiomic policy have been to: 

1. Concentrate the bulk of investment and budgetary resources 
on domestic construction.^ 

2. Give a greater proportion of financial resources and manage- 
rial power to provinces, kxalities, and economk units. 
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3. Open up coastal areas to foreign inv e s tm e n t first, taking ad- 
vantage of these areas' comparative advantages in transport, 
educated workforces, and links to the international economy. 

4. Seek trade and investment wherever it can be found without 

reference to the character of the regimes involved. 

5. Improve the domestic environment for foreign partidpadon in 
economic growth. 

6. Move toward market pricing gradually. 

7. Build institutions able to operate m, and regulate, a mar- 
ketized system. 

All the while, Beijing has sought to keep a tight grip on the levers 
of domestic political control, hoping (probably unrealistically) to 
avoid for at least several decades the piuralization of political 
power that China's leaders fear would bring instability and set 
back the economic growth on which the r^ime's survival depends. 

Because the endave strata of special economic zones articu- 
lated by Deng Xiaoping in the late 1970s greatly advantaged 
coastal areas, the predictable resentments of interior provinces 
(and rising wage rates along the coast) have continually forced 
Beijing ro extend similar advantages to other areas throughout the 
country. To buy internal peace, Beijing has permitted ever larger 
numbers of provinces and localities to develop economic ties to 
''natural'' nearby trading partners — to form "natural economic 
territories*' (NETs).^ This has resulted in the explosion of interna- 
tional economic linkages between Chinese provinces and contigu- 
ous areas, linkages that have produced expmientially growu^ 
economic relations between Taiviran and China's Fujian Province; 
Shandong Province and South Korea; Hcilongjiang and Jilin 
provinces with Russia (particularly Khabarovsk and Primorskyi 
kray); Inner Mongolia with "Outer Mongolia" and Russia; 
Yunnan and Guangxi provinces with Vietnam; Tibet Autonomous 
Region with India and Nepal; Xinjiang Autonomous Region with 
Central Asia; and, of course, Guangdong Province with Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, and the entire Padhc Basin. In turn, China's rela- 
tions widi these external areas has generally had to improve in 
order to facilitate and stabilize these spcmtaneously generated eco- 
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nomk ties. It is no aoddent, therefore, that the 1980s and the early 

1990s have seen improved relations between Beijiii^ and Moscow, 
Hanoi, Seoul, New Delhi, Tokyo, and Taipei. It is, of course, also 
generally true that better political relations have tostered improved 
economic tics. 

This proliferation of economic linkages with external areas 
and the decentraiizatioa of econofnic power domesticaUy has 
meant that there is a p o wer f u l national consthoenqr for an " omni- 
directional" foreign policy that emphasizes economic ties, and 

IricndK rclarion^ and that minimizes resources going to central cof- 
fers — coffers that would have to be full if China were to embark 
on a controntational foreign policy that required a strong military 
with great outward reach. Central government revenues currently 
constitate a smaller proportion of China*s national economic out- 
put than at any previous time in the PRCs post-1949 history.^ In 
short, the last decade's stahility in Chinese foreign policy has been 
underpinned by the economic reform strategy in China itself. 

All this could >.hanm.\ dramaricalU', of course, but it is unlikely 
to do so unless either a major power for powers) renders the strat- 
egy unworkable or there is a fundamental reorientation of China's 
reform drive due to leadership changes, economic problems, and/or 
social instability resulting from inflation and corruption. The 
contingencies that could produce such changes in China's foreign 
policy strata deserve some discussion. 

^61th respect to succession in a leader-centered polity such as 

the PRCTs, one can never be certain that the dejxirture ot the 
supreme leader will not occasion a reorientation of domestic 
and/or foreign policy. Nonetheless, 1 would rate dramatic depar- 
ture from current policy as having a very low probability of oc- 
cdfring when Deng Xiaoping leaves the scene, if his demise occurs 
under anything like current circumstances. This is so for two prin- 
cipal reascms: First, vdietfaer one looks at either domestic or foreign 
policy, the period from 1978 to 1994 has been highly successfol 
when compared to previous policy eras in modern Chinese history. 
No coherent leadership group in Beijing is arguing for fundamen- 
tal policy departures or has a credible basket of policy alternatives. 
At most, some leaders are waiting in the wings to make adjust- 
ments to current policy — some desire somewhat slower and mote 
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sustainable economic growth; others prefer a harder crackdown on 
corruption; and others prefer a somewhat r()iii;hcr line on the 
United States and are not averse to fostering power centers eise- 
wfaeie (for example, the Middle East) that might prove trouble- 
some to the United States and generate revenue for Beijing in the 
process. In short, the argument is over degrees, not the fundamoi- 
tal direction of poHcy. Also, turning to leaders at the county, 
provincial, and mmisrcrial levels who are in the succession pipeUne, 
we see technically competent individuals who, for the most part, 
seem to have economic performance objectives, not a radical ideo- 
logical agenda.^ 

Beyond the concerns over the succession to Deng Xiaoping 
and die instabilities that could result from the ever-present infla- 
tionary potential and corruption (as well as growii^ unemploy- 
ment), there are several important countervailing eddies in Chinese 
foreign policy itselt currents that are troubling to many in Wash- 
ington and, to a lesser extent, Tokyo; Moscow has its own prob- 
lems. Were these currents to be carried to extremes or result in 
policy failure, a sequence of events could develop that would pro- 
duce a fundamental change in China's foreign policy strat^. 

One trend concerns China's military and its growing expendi- 
tures since 1988.' During the decade from 1978 to 1987, China's 
military expenditures as a percentage of gross national product 
(GNP) fell; in the mid-1980s China undertook to reduce military 
manpower by 1 million persons. By however, thecom- 

binaticm of this prolonged budgetary diet, mounting inflation, and 
the army's role in the suppression at Tiananmen created a power- 
ful incentive for bu^etary increases for the military in the period 
from 1988 to 1993. This momentiun was accderated further by the 

startling ease with which Saddam Hussein's army was devastated 
(an army equipped with better Russian w eaponry than China pos- 
sessed) by America's high-tech arms in the l^'^l (iiilf War and by 
growing tensions in U.S. -PRC relations over human rights and 
arms sales. The People's Liberation Army (PLA) saw clearly just 
how antiquated its technology was and how vidnerable its forces 
had become.^® 

It remains to be seen how long substantial military spending 

increases will continue, further, the distribution of these increases 
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among competing needs to protect the livelihood of PLA troops in 
an increasingly marketized (and niHarion-prone) economy and the 
desire to acquire new weapons merit careful observation. Even if 
new weapons are acquired, the actual force projection capacity 
achieved by the military as a result remains to be seen. If China's 
8tiil«-modest military modernization sets off a r^onal arms race, 
Bei|ing may have unleashed foirces of reaction among neighbors 
that will compel changes in its own foreign policy strategy, to no 
ome's benefit. 

Another important foreign policy-related edd) has its origms 
in the decentralization of economic, political, and decision-making 
power m Chma itself. China is a nation in which men, not laws, 
rule. Localities, enterprises, and individuals throughout China are 
striving to make money as rapidly as possible, and the l^al or reg- 
ulatory systems are very inadequate to constrain this mad dash. 
The result is that there is a rapacious quality to some Chinese be- 
havior at home and abroad, whether it is die frequently corrupt 
influence-peddling by relatives of leaders at all levels of Chinese 
society, the large-scale smuggling of stolen autos from l ioni; Kong 
and the illicit trade in cars from South Korea," the mislabelmg of 
products made in China to circumvent textile quotas based on 
product origin, the growii^ trade in narcotics,*^ the tra£Bcking in 
the parts of endangered species, or piracy in die southern and 
nordiem waters off China's coast In short, die very decentraliza- 
tion of power and rising entrepreneurship that we in the West 
applaud on ideological and economic efficiency grounds — in com- 
bination with official corruption — sometimes produce reprehensi- 
ble and destabilizing behaviors at home and abroad that we 
deplore in terms of practical effect. If Beijing cannot regulate the 
external behaviors (and indeed some of the internal behaviors) of 
its citizens and subordinate entides, China's relations abroad will 
suffer, producing reactimis diat may render die country's own for- 
eign pc4icy strategy less effiective or unworkable. 

Two other dimensions of China's external relations are par- 
ticularly important and subject to considerable uncertamry: 
Taiwan and Hong Kong. While Beijing sees these as domestic con- 
cerns, for the rest of the world these are areas with great impor- 
tance to the intematiiHial system and areas in which two members 
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of rhe Strategic Quadrangle (rhe United States and Japan) have very 
large economic, security, and historical interests. 

With respect to Hong Kong, a botched transition to China's 
scheduled resumption of sovereignty over the city on July 1, 1997, 
would have major consequences for China's relations with the 
United States, most of the Pacific Basin, and Western Europe. Such 
a botched transition could be manifested by an early reassertion of 
Chinese sovereignty over the city, a total breakdown of economic 
cooperation between London (Hong Kong) and the PRC, and/or 
intemperate Chinese threats to completely remake the institutions 
of governance in Hong Kong after July 1, 1997. Other nations 
would react strongly if such developments occurred and led to 
mass ^nigradon from Hoi^ Kong, a sustained and sharp drop in 
asset values in the dty, or violence and human rights abuses. 

I would rate such extreme results to be of low probability, de- 
spite the hyperbole associated with Beijing's rejection of Governor 
Christopher Patten's political reform proposals and the seeming 
December 1993 breakdown of negotiations over them. I do so be- 
cause, in economic terms. Hong Kong already is substantially in- 
tegrated into the Chinese economy, and the markets in the city 
already have discounted the poUtical uncertainties. Furthn, many 
key people in die dty already have secured r^ts of abode else- 
v^ere, have returned to Hong Kong to work, and are able to stay 
in Hong Kong relatively secure in die knowledge that they can 
leave if they must. Also, the PRC is by far the largest external in- 
vestor in Hong Kong, and the PRC investors include every Chinese 
province, ministry, and many of the sons and daughters of the eUte 
itself. No significant domestic eUte constituency in China wants 
destabilization of Hong Kong. Only policy error in Beijing or po- 
Utical turmoil in Hoi^ Kong is likely to lead the PRC to adopt 
highly destabilizing polides. 

Turning to Taiwan and its relations to China^s mainland, 
there is potential for difficulty that could change both Chinese for- 
eign policy behavior and the response of other members of the 
strategic quadrangle. PoUtical liberalization on Taiwan is givmg in- 
creasing voice to forces that desire to jettison what they view as the 
undesirable fiction of "one China" and traditional Kuomintang 
(KMT), Nationalist Party, aspirations for reunification (albeit in 
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the distant and indefinite future). Local elections on Taiwan in 

November 1993 tLirther rex caled a fragmenting KMT and strong 
voices for independence. Moreover, the independence forces in 
Taiwan have been emboldened by the combination of what they 
see as a rising global tide supportive of rights of national self- 
determination, growing economic success on the island and in- 
creasing Taiwanese financial musde in the PRC, and hy a hope that 
the pro-human rigjhts policies of die Clinton administration and the 
United States Congress might translate into support for Taiwan's 
de jure independence. Were Taiwan to embark on a course of such 
independence under current and foreseeable circumstances, a 
forceful and highly destabilizing response from Beijing is to be ex- 
pected. This response, in turn, would produce dramatic changes in 
the West's relations with Beijing and thereby compel a broader 
change in China's foreign policy strat^. 

Nonetheless, countervailing considerations suggest that the 
current situation can remain manageable: The Qinton administra- 
tion, in its preparations for the mid-November 1993 forum for 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) in Seattle, reaffirmed 
the United States' commitment to "one China"; there are ongoing 
discussions between Beijing and Taipei (behind the fig leaf of non- 
governmental entities); and there is the mounting economic inter- 
est of both parties in not upsetting the apple cart of mutual 
economic benefit. Nonetheless, mainland-Taiwan relations is an 
area of policy instabihty that warrants careful monitoring and 
attentkm by the United States. 

With this as background, we can now turn to an assessment 
of how Beijing views its relations with each of the other three quad- 
rangle players: the United States, Russia, and Japan. We shall con- 
clude with an evaluation of the implications for American policy. 

BEIJING VIEWS THE UNITED STATES 
WITH AMBIVALENCE 

Using Barbanans to Fight Barbarians 

The specter of isolation from the world's fastest-growing economic 
rc^on, and abandoning this fertile field to our economic competi- 
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tors in Europe, Japan, Korea, and Taiwan, is one of two principal 

levers the Chinese believe they have available to influence the 
United States, a lever they intend to employ in order eventually to 
compel a more accommodating set of policies from Washington. 
The other point of leverage is cooperation (or withholding it) in the 
United Nations Security Council and on global issues. 

A Giinese official laid out the basic line with respect to eco- 
nomics and trade in April 1993 to a group of visiting Americans in 
the context of President Clinton's first reassessment of China pol- 
icy prior to his May 28, 1993, Executive Order on Most favored 
Naaon (MFN) tariff treatment for Beijing.*^ 

CAAC [die Chinese state airline cOTporation] s^pied a ocmtzact for 20 
Boeing aircraft worth $600 million ... If U.S.-Oiina rdations keep 

good, China's civil a\ i uion is growing 30 percent per year, so China 
may be one of the biggest buyers of aircraft. Also . . . the head of the 
natural gas corporation [in China] was in Texas to purchase oil 
equipment and calk about oil explorattcm inland in China. Hie Tarim 
Basin is tidi in oil, so if we can cooperate in oil and energy-, there are 
rich opportunities for cooperation. Also, the State Planning Com- 
mission Vice Chairman ... is leading a delegation to the United 
States to purchase automobiles and the purchase will be quite big. 
The auto maricet in Oiina is growing rapidly, so dicfe will be more 
and more cars in China and it wD be the biggest maricet [for VS. ex- 
ports]. Also, AT&T is vcrv interested in the telecommunications mar- 
ket here. If you come mro the market too late, it will be occupied by 
others. The Chinese market is a big cake. Come early and you get a 
|»eoe. I hope our two countries have good fdatioiis, Imt it takes 
two to tBoagol^* 

Six months later, speaking through surrogate outlets in Hong 
Kong, Beijing put the same essential proposition more poetically. 

if Sino-U.S. relations are damaged, China will not be the only one to 
satkt losses. ... lb [China] has opened up to the wcnrld an attractive 
and extensive market. If American ccMpotatimis do not move uiy there 
will be other corporations from other countries ... In the long term, 
"a bird of prey is poised to pounce on the mantis which is trying to 
catch the cicada. " . . . Other countries have marched ahead in strides 
and becmne tough oxnpetitors for tin United States. Is this lesson 
pcofmmd eooi^?^ 

In August 1993, in the wake of Washingtoivs decisions to con- 
dition future MFN extensions for Beijing (May 1993), to push for 
inspeccicm of a Chinese ship bound for Iran alleged to be carryic^ 
precursor chanicals for weapons of mass destruction (the "Yin He 
Affair" of late July, August, and September), and to impose addi- 
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tionai trade sanctions on Beijing for alleged missile technology 

transfers to Pakistan in violation of understandings with the United 
States (August 1993), China's miHtary exerted substantial pressure 
on the central party leadership to adopt a much harder policy to- 
ward the United States.'^ On September 1, 1993, the Standing 
Committee of the Politburo met on this subject and, notably, de< 
cided to ccmtinue to pursue the foreign polkj of the past. The pol- 
icy is die ''four nots": not to desire confrontation, not to provoke 
confrontation, not to dodge confrontation, and not to be afraid of 
sanctions and to resist them.'" The analysis that undergirdcd this 
decision was leaked out through Hong Kong and is consistent with 
the foreign poUcy framework elaborated upon in the hrst section 
of this chapter: 

• There are serious internal contradictions in the West, and this 
prevents the United States from making its relations with 
China completely acute. 

• The changes in the Soviet Union and East Europe have not 
turned out to be what was expected by the United States, but 
have become a burden for the United States . . . : 1) The com- 
munist parties of the Soviet Union and East Europe still exist; 
2) the process of privatization is too slow, and West Ger- 
many's effort to transform East Germany is not very smooth; 
and 3) although Russia idies on the United States, contradic- 
tions are upsurging. 

• To handle intemationai relations of a global and broad na- 
ture, the United States still needs Qiina*s cooperation. 

• China is a b^ marieet. 

• Clinton's domestic and foreign policies look weak, and a se- 
ries of the measures he has taken to deal with China reflea the 
diought given to domestic contradictions. 

• [The conclusion to which all this leads:] Consider the overall 
situation and stabilize relations.^' 

The other powerful lever the Chinese believe they have was 
mentioned earlier: **To handle intemationai relations of a global 
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and broad nature, the United States still needs China's coopera- 
tion." It is notable, and remarkable, that ever since the Gulf crisis 
of 1990-91, China either has abstained on or supported successive 
Security Council votes oi high priority to the United States (e^., 
resolutions on the use of force in the Gulf, the intervention in 
Somalia, and the crisis in the fonner Yugoslavia), despite the PRC's 
twin historic fears of great-power intervention in die Third World 
and infringement on sovereignty by intemarional organizations. 

However, the Chinese were (and are) tiring of supporting 
American positions and being repaid by additional unilateral trade 
sanctions imposed by Washington because of fictions in the trade, 
human rights, and proliferation areas. This weariness was mani- 
fested in early October 1993 (and again in June 1994), when the 
Chinese detonated a nuclear device underground President Clin- 
ton had urgued Beijing to halt the test so as to salvage his unilat- 
eral moratorium on American nuclear detonations, the continued 
observance of which he had made contingent on the cessation of 
nuclear testing by the other nuclear powers. Not only did people in 
China's high command believe the tests were necessary to improve 
the quality and safety of China's nuclear arsenal, its diplomats also 
wanted to send Washington a message: If Washington wants 
China's cooperation on global issues, die CUnton administration 
must be more cooperative in bilateral relations. As one Hong Kong 
outlet for Beijing's views put it, "China will put the Clinton ad- 
ministration in an embarrassing situation and, apart from that, it 
will tell the Umted States that China is not to be pushed around." 

Similarly, since early 1993 Washington has been trying to win 
Chinese cooperation in inducing North Korea to restore Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) verification of its nuclear 
status and to cooperate in applying sanctions to Pyoi^ang in the 
event Kim Il-sung does not permit IAEA inspection of his nuclear 
facilities. The Chinese have been willing to pursue quiet, behind- 
the-scenes diplomacy with Kim but have been unwilling to apply 
economic, much less military, pressure. This reluctance on Beijing's 
part has many origins, among which are: a fear that Kim is an un- 
predictable leader who^ when cornered, is likely to start a conflict 
that would erupt on €3iina*s IxMrder and disgorge r^i^ees into 
China; a recognition diat South Korea and Japan also want to pro- 
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ceed cautiously against North Korea and that Washington must 
overcome tear and ambivalence in both Tokyo and Seoul; and a re- 
luctance to join Washington in imposing sanctions against a Third 
World country, especially when the United States simultaneously 
is imposing sanctions on the PRC. 

Bdjing not only believes that it has some levers over Washing- 
ton in terms of access to China's market and coc^>eration on global 
issues, it also reckons that Washii^ton will, in the last analysis, be 
unwilling to isolate itself from its traditional allies in Europe and 
Asia by pursuing a policy that leads to breakdown with the PRC. 

And finally, analysts in Beijing believe that Washington has 
greatly exagg^ated the potency of its MFN card m extracting fur- 
ther concessions. In essence, the United States believes that Beijing 
simply cannot aiiotd to ignore Washington's demands because the 
loss of such a huge market for Chinese exports would constitute a 
devastating setbadc to the regime's internal political and economic 
position. (The U.S. deficit with China was $18.2 billion in 1992 
and almost $23 billion in 1993.) China argues, however, that much 
of its exports actually arc rhe output of Taiwan, Hong Kong, and 
other foreign lexport-prcjcessing) ventures on the mainland, with 
the bulk of prohts from those enterprises going abroad. China, Bei- 
jing argues, makes only about $3 biltion on this trade.^ By way of 
contrast, were the PRCs access to the American market compro- 
mised, America's $S-plus biltion in exports (plus many biltion 
dollars in investment in China itself) is directly threatened by what 
undoLilncdK could be effective retaliation by Beiiing. If each $1 
billion in American exports equals 20,000 jobs, as the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce uses as a crude rule of thumb, at least 160,000 
American jobs are at risk — the Chinese peg the number at 
250,000.-' Beijing doubts the Clinton administration has the stom- 
ach for such losses, partknlarly with the American economy finaUy 
climbing out of recession and the White House commitment to 
generating jobs. Parenthetically, this analysis was borne out by 
President Clinton's late-May 1994 decision to unconditionally 
extend MFN tariff treatment for China and to end the declared 
linkage between MFN and human rights conditions in China. 

Tliis analysis was given added force by two developments in 
the second half of 1993: First, in the smnmer of 1993, the Clinton 
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administration initiated a second review of China policy (the first 
was undertaken prior to issuance of the May 28, 1993, executive 
order) that, by September, resulted m a strategy of "comprehensive 
engs^ement** and "dialogue" with Beijing. This strat^ was to be 
operadonalized through a series of high-level meetings, includiing 
secretary-level visits to China, a restoration of militarjr-to-military 
exchanges, and a meeting between presidents Bill Clinton and Jiang 
2>min on November 19 in the context of the AP£C meetings in 
Seattle. 

Second, the APEC meeting in Seattle and the flurry of Clinton 
administration statements about the shiftmg center of gravity of 
American foreign policy toward Asia further amfirmed the 
Chinese in their line of thinking. In particular, the statements of 
Winston Lord, assistant secretary of state for East Asian and Pacific 
ai^irs, were given partictdar weight. Lord was reported to have 
said that President Clinton had made reviving the domestic econ- 
omy his number-one priority and that "Asia and the Pacific now 
are the most lucrative terrain for American exports and American 
jobs, and therefore the most relevant region of the world for the 
President's domestic economic agenda."^ 

The Chinese, in short, believe diat domestic economic con- 
cerns, the unwillingness of America's traditional partners to follow 
its lead in a tough policy against China, and the interest-group 
character of American politics in which business will push Con- 
gress and the administration to protect its economic stakes will all 
combine to produce a moderation in American pohcy — sooner or 
later. Sooner is better, but China can wait. 

In late October 1993 it was dear to the Clinton administra- 
tion that this was precisely the Chinese view. As one State Depart- 
ment official was quoted as saying: ''It looks like the Chinese don't 
think we have the guts to withdraw MFN.**^ 

The Softer Side of the Chinese Strat^y: 
Accommodation and Reason 

£arlier I emphasized the hard-edged dimensions of the Chinese ap- 
proach to relations with the United States in the context of the 
Strategic Quadrangle. But Beijing also realizes that great gains are 
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to be made from positive ties to the United States, gains in terms of 

trade, technology, and education, avoiding excessive dependence 
on Tokyo, and using Washington to restrain the growth of future 
Japanese military power. Beijing also knows, however, that since 
the bloodshed in and around Tiananmen Square of June 1989, 
there has been an interlockii^ set of American views about China, 
its Internal and extmal bdiaviors, and its role in the world that 
provide the oxiceptaal backdrop against which the U.S. Congress 
and the president have adopted policies Beijing finds contrary to its 
interests. These views and assumptions mciude the following: 

• China's strategic importance to the United States has declined 

since the end of the Cold ar. 

• China is a neomercantilist state stacking up hard currency in 
its trade with the United States, a surplus that is achieved by 

a combination of unfair trade practices and denying American 
exports legitimate market access. 

• China is a rising military power that lacks either the will or the 
capacity for responsible behavior, whether it is weapons sales 
or technology transfers. 

• China's regime is shaky, because of the imminent succession, 
the lack of legitimacy stemming from repeated political re- 
pressions, and/or mounting inflationary pressures and corrup- 
tion. In any event, the conclusion seems to be that the United 
States merely needs to watt for a more pliable regime. 

A critical part of Beiiing's strategy has been to assuage some of 
the grievances giving rise to these views and to cocmter these 
assumptions.^ 

The Chinese government and party apparatus has realized 
since 1990-91 during the Bush administration that three concerns 

are uppermost on the American agenda: trade (market access, in- 
tellectual property protection, and the mounting trade dericit), pro- 
liferation of weapons and technologies of mass destruction, and 
human rights. China has sought to reach agreements with the 
United States in the first two areas, after hard bargaining (and sub- 
sequently fitful implementation), while remaining unwilling to 
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weaken its basic policy of maintaining tight political control at 
home as economic HberaHzation proceeds. China's elite believes 
that the lesson of the collapse of the Easr European and Soviet 
regimes, and the subsequent descent of many of these systems into 
political disorder, is that the Asian path of development (economic 
growth first, political hberalization later) is the only sensible road 
to take. As one Chinese Politburo member told a visiting American 
group in July 1993, "Collapse in China would be a hundred times 
worse than collapse in Yugoslavia."-^ In short, weapons and arms 
control policies are negotiable, but human rights concessions (ex- 
cept for tactical releases of political prisoners and other similar 
moves) that Beijing believes weaken either internal control or make 
it look supine in the ^ce of American pressure are not. So, for ex- 
ample, in November 1993 Foreign Minister Qian Qichen indicated 
that Beijing would give favorable consideration to a request from 
the International Committee of the Red Cross for visits to Chinese 
prisons. Qian was careful not to make it appear that Beijing was 
buckling under Washington's pressure. 

The general pattern of williDgaess to negotiate on trade and 
weapons issues is seen in the agreements that Washington has 
reached with Beijing in the post'-Cold War era. In the economic 
and trade area, in January 1992 Beijing signed a landmark agree- 
ment to protect American intdkctual property and subsequendy 
joined the Berne Convention. By most accounts the Chinese have 
made fairly earnest efforts to implement this instrument, within the 
context of their poorly developed legal system, weak enforcement, 
and provinces and enterprises going their own way. A particularly 
severe problem has been the ongoing piracy of American software 
and compact discs in south China, sometimes in cooperation with 
offshore ent repren eurs elsewhere in "greater China." 

At midyear Beijing signed a Memorandum of Understanding 
committing itself not to export to the United States goods made 
with prison labor. In the agreement Chma promised to provide 
Americans access to prisons believed to be involved in the export 
of such goods. Implementation of this agreement has been mixed 
and unsatisi^ctory to Washington, in part due to links to the 
human rights domain and the decentralized character of the 
Chinese economic system. 
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In October 1992 the United States signed a historic ''market 

access" agreement that promised a gradual dmiinution of tariff and 
nontariff barriers to American exports over a hve-year period. Im- 
plementation of this agreement has been satisfactory in some areas; 
in others it has not. Beijing rationalized the concessions it made 
with the twin thoughts that diey promoted domestic economic re- 
form and facilitated China's eariy oitry into the General Agree- 
ment on TarifCs and Trade (GATT), Given the explosive growth of 
China's maricet, the mounting U.S. trade deficit with Beijing, and 
the desire of local otticiaU in China to protect local industries from 
competition, we can expect issues of access for American firms to 
be an ongomg source of conflict.^^ 

Tiie weapons proliferation domain has proven to be an area 
when Sino-American agreement is possible, but subsequent im- 
plementation has been variable. In 1992 China overturned almost 
twenty-five years of steadfast refusal to join the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and also agreed to observe the guidelines and parameters of 
the Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR). In November 
1991 China also gave then Secretary of State jaincs Baker assur- 
ances that Beijing would not transfer M-1 1 missile technology or 
systems to Pakistan. Subsequently obtained American intelligence 
indicated a violation may well have occurred. As a result, in Au- 
gust of 1993 WashingtXMi unilaterally imposed two-year sanctions 
on the transfer of some high technology. 

Overall, therefore, China has been willing to reach agreements 
in the trade and weapons areas, though implementation has been 
uneven; this very unevenness and the resulting American pressure 
for compliance, in turn, have become additional irritants in the 
relationship. 

China not only has endeavored to demonstrate the utility of 
positive agreements, it also has sought to attack the idea of it as a 
"threat" to global and regional stability. Among the pieces of evi- 
dence cited by Americans and the PRC*s somewhat anxious neigh- 
bors about growini; Chinese military capabilities and feared 
ambitions arc the already cited military budget increases since 
1988 as well as consummated, planned, and rumored Chinese 
weapons purchases. In 1992 China bought about $1.8 billion in 
Russian-made weapons and agreed to have Russian experts help 
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upgrade some of its own weapons manufacturing industry.^^ In 
early November 1993 Russia and China signed a five-year military 
cooperation agreement.^^ And, in early 1994, China's National 
People's Congress approved anodier befty increase in the defense 
budget. 

The thrust of the PRC's rebuttal is that: (1) China is a very 
small weapons seller and buyer, in comparative terms; (2) China's 

economic weakness requires the continued placement of priority 
on nondefense spending for a very long time; (3) proponents of the 
"China threat'' theory are self-interested competitive arms sellers 
or international relations analysts looking to sell their alarming 
forecasts;^ and (4), most of the buc^ increases are eaten up by 
inflation and go to support the livelihood needs of military per- 
sonnd, not hardware modernization. 

At this point, given the lack of transparency in the Chinese 
military, procurement, and budgetary systems, Beiiing's protesta- 
tions have not quieted concerns, whether in the United States 
or the nations on China's periphery, including Japan. The post- 
Tiananmen absence of high-level military-to-military contacts be- 
tween Washiii^n and Beijing (until the November 1993 trip to 
Beijing of Assistant Secretary of Defense Charles Freeman) furdier 
reduced the exchange of information diat might help reduce some 
of these anxieties and moderate Chinese behavior. 

Summing Up Sino-American Relaticms in the 
Context of the Strategic Qoadrai^le 

China has had a remarkably stable approach to foreign policy and 
quadrilateral relations since 1982, de^ite the massive changes in 
bodi the world system and in the diaracter of its three other part- 
ners in the quadrangle — a move away from the Reagan-Bush era in 

the United States, the collapse of the Soviet Union, and the loss of 
power by Japan's Liberal Democratic Party (I. DP), just to mention 
a few of the more salient transformations. Beijing's foreign policy 
^amework has been stable because it has its origins in China's do- 
mestic goak and needs rather than in the international system it- 
sdf. Beijing needed good relations with each member of the 
quadrangle in 1982; and the same is true in 1994. 
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In essence, China's fewjeign policy framework has sou^t to in- 
duce the ladovv of capital and technology into the country, to pro- 
mote exports abroad, and to minimize external entanglements and 
defense expenditures. Foreigners are to be persuaded to cooperate 
through a xaixture of holding out the promise of economic gain, re- 
minding those from afar of the possibility of falling behind com- 
petitors, and using Beijing's leverage in the domain of global issues. 
Further, in dealing wiiii tliose abroad, trade and arms centred 
issues are negotiable; external demands for rapid political liberal- 
ization on the niamland are not. If the United States pushes the 
human rights agenda too hard, it will find that its traditional allies 
will not follow. The United States then will be isolated, with Japan, 
Moscow, and indeed the rest of the world refusing to follow Wash- 
ington's lead. As the Chinese see it, tlie United States has a foreign 
pdiqr problem at least as large as China's, perhaps larger. 

DEALING WITH RUSSIA IN THE CONTEXT 
OF THE STRATEGIC QUADRANGLE: 
THE LIMITS TO COOPERATION 

In late 1992, Gera I d Segal could plausibly assert that **no single ex- 
ternal event has had as much impact on die People's Republic 
of China as the disint^radon of the Soviet Unicm."^ This state- 
ment seems plausible until it is chedced against empirical reality. 

Such a check reveals that the collapse of the Soviet Union ab- 
solutely convmced Chinese leaders to stay their previous course, a 
course m which economic reform would run far ahead of political 
liberalization and foreign policy was in the service of domestic 
modernization. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union, in the Chinese view, oc- 
curred because of Gorbachev's ibilure to provide tangible eco- 
nmnic benefits to the dtizemy, benefits die weakened Communist 

Party could not provide because it could not enforce policy or 
impose discipline and because political pluralizanon gave vent to 
rising popular frustrations chat resulted in snowbailing instability. 
That instability, in turn, made economic growth impossible. In 
short, Beijing's analysis of the Soviet collapse was conceptually 
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identical to the trap of development Samuel Huntington warned 
against in Political Order in Changing Societies twenty-five years 
ago — political demands exceed the capacities of political and social 
institutions; that situation feeds instability; and instability, in tuni, 
makes it impossible to aggregate the wealth, human resources, and 
institutional capacity that could satisfy donands and restore social 
order and stability.^* 

As a result of this analysis, Beijing's commitnient to its own 
"omnidirectional,** economicallv oriented foreign policy was 
further strengthened. Consequently, Beijmg's actual 1994 foreign 
policy behavior toward Russia differs little from what it had been 
toward the Soviet Union between 1982 and 1991. With the ex- 
ception of a very brief period in August 1991, when Bdjiog's lead- 
ers seemingly supported the hard-line coup attempt against 
Gorbachev, the PRC has rather consistently (since 1982) sought 
gradualh ro improve bilateral relations, whether under Brezhnev 
in his last years, Gorbachev, or Yeltsin. This gradual and sustained 
improvement of Sino-Soviet relations began in the waning years of 
Leonid Brezhnev,^ continued through the Gorbachev era, and en- 
dures into the current Yeltsin period, most recendy manifested 
by the November 1993 five-year military agreement signed by 
Moscow and Beijing and by the May 1994 visit of Russia's premior 
to Chuia. 

Undergirding this continuity in policy in Beijing is an analysis 
of Russia and its tuture and where China's long-term interests He. 
The truth of the matter is, in the words of Walter A. McDougall, 
"Russia and China will continue to dcMniiuue East Asia's mainland 
in an uneasy balance. A Russo-Chinese detente is not impossible, 
but except for the monetary savings to be gained from reducing 
frontier deployments, neither country has much the other needs. 
What Russia and China need is the capital, technology or markets 
of Japan and America."'' 

With the exception of Chinese incenri\es for border trade (to 
diversif)' exports to new markets and brmg raw materials to 
China's industrial Northeast) and the Russian starvation for de- 
cent-quality consumer goods and the desire to sell high technology, 
inrliiHing weapcms, die primary incentive for Beqing is to place 
emphasis on developing economic idatkms with Japan and the 
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United States. Economics is the name of the game in East Asia, and 

Ru^»j»ia looks like a minor league player to the Chinese, though 
Beijing is too shrewd to say so publicly. As Robert Legvold tells us 
in Chapter 1 of this volume, Moscow views the economic gains to 
be made from the relationship as greater than Beijing does. 

Beyond this modest level of common intetest is the fact that a 
deep level of coltoial siispidon still separates the two peoples. In 
my own 1993 tcavels to China's Nordieast and the Russian Far 
East, I noted that Russians distrust the Chinese across the Amur 
and Ussuri rivers and view them as rapacious plunderers of re- 
sources. For example, the chairman of Primorskyi s Ecology and 
Natural Resource Agency asked another visitor, "You want to 
know about Chinese business?** He ""puUs a Siberian leopard skin" 
out of a cupboard ''and tosses it, claws clattering, onto the table. 
Thaf s Chinese business.' 

On the Chinese side, the view is that the Russians, at best, do 
not have a central govenuncnt th.u exercises ctttctivc control 
locally, that officials change frequently, and that the combination 
makes a long-term relationship difficult. There also is the feeling 
that the Russians make promises cavalierly and rarely mipiement 
them e£^ectiveiy. in minor-like fashion, the Russians feel the same 
way» as is evident horn the paraphrased remarks made by a senior 
offidai in the Russian Far East in the fall of 1993. ''As for the 
Chinese ... all their promises even at the highest level do not 
work, they simply do not keep them. All his practice [as an official] 
is evidence of this."^^ 

There is another concern in Beijing: Will Moscow be able to 
maintain sufficient central control and social order to keep tight 
control of nuclear weapons and military forces and ensure that 
there is no uncontrolled cross-border migration? Indeed, in the first 
half of 1994 the Russians and the Chinese tightened up border- 
crossing procedures. Beijing worries about these diings but believes 
tild e is nor much to be done other than monitor the situation care- 
fully and be modestly helpful w hen opportunities arise. One ex- 
ample of modest helpfulness is the tact that "Russia's debt to China 
now stands at $1.07 billion.'*^* 

With respect to the other states of the former Soviet Union, 
particularly those along China's border, the interests include con- 
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trol of fnilitary forces and the prevention of migration as with 

Russia, plus assuring that each of these new states does not estab- 
lish formal diplomatic relations with Taiwan and bolster Taipei's 
drive for enhanced mteroationa! status. 

In short, the Chinese will derive what benefit they can out of 
local border trade with the Russians (and other states of the for- 
mer Soviet Union), what technology and weapons they can from a 
cash-strapped Moscow, hope for (and seek to naodestly help en- 
sure! stabilitv in Russia and stares of the former Soviet Union, and 
try to ensure that Moscow and the newly independent states of the 
former Soviet Union do not make unwelcome moves toward 
Taiwan. Beyond this, there are serious constraints on cooperation 
between Moscow and Beijing, unless both Tokyo and Washington 
force the two togedier. This is something the United States and 
Japan should avoid assiduously. As one Western diplomat in 
Beijing was quoted as saying, "The overall policy line is caution, 
caution over whether a Russia that is hostile to China might 
emerge.'*^ 



A CLOSER LOOK AT CHINESE INTERESTS 

AND CONCERxNS KLGARDING RUSSIA 

The £conomic and Trade Dimensions 

Beijing's interest in growing trade and economic relations with 
Russia has its origins in two factors, beyond the self-evident com- 
mercial and security objectives of China's overall poUdes. First, 
Beijing's strata for economic reform initially brought benefits to 
China's coastal areas. In order to buy peace with heartland regions, 
over time Beijing has had to allow inland provinces and border 
areas to have similar advantages in dealing with their natural trad- 
ing partners. For China's industrial Northeast, an area saddled 
with many marginally productive state enterprises desperately 
looking for external markets, Russia and central Asia were the nat- 
ural trading parmers and places where even rather shoddy prod- 
ucts could find a ready maricet. Indeed, Beijing and Chinese cities 
in the Northeast are fiill of burly Russians with gray duffel-type 
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bags buying up light Industrial goods and flying back to Russia 
with the overweight baggage to sell the contents at considerable 
profit. These indi\ iduals are referred to in Russia as Kamazyr ot 
**trucks" made at the Kama River vehicle works. 

The second reason Beijing has been eager to augment eco- 
nomic ties with Russia has been to diversify its export maikets so 
that it is not so dependent cm Western markets, particularly Amer- 
ica's, that could be closed off due to protectiomst pressures or 
through the imposition of sanctions designed to extract conces- 
sions from China in am number of areas, from human rights to 
weapons and proiiferaaon. 

A State Council leader said: In the first half of this year 11993], 
C9iilia*s expom increased by 4 percent. Greater efforts riionkl be 
made in the second half of the year in order to fulfill rhe export tar- 
get laid down by the statt. In the future, the strata ior developing 
foreign trade is: 

First, diversifying markets. At present, over 70 percent of 
China's oomniodiikt is ca^Mcied ID Hong Kong and 25 per^^ 
ported to North America and Western Euope. Absolute trade liber- 
alism and absolute trade protectionism are both absurd ind will not 
appear. The less diverse the export market, the more the n:>k!» there 
wiu be. bi the (otnre, China's foreign trade shoold first be developed 
with Russia; second, with Soittfaeast Asia; third, with the Middle East 
and Gulf countries; and fourth, with the African countries. Russia has 
a population of ISO millioa people, and has rich teswirces for 
exchange. ... * 

It is important to note that diese figures understate the depen- 
dence of China on the American market — about two-thirds of 
China's exports to the United Stares pass through Hong Kong and, 
thcrctnre, are considered by Beijing to be exports to the colony. 
The uigieacy of diversifying exports l>eyond tiie American market 
is far greater than suggested above. 

Nooethdess, diverailkatioa of exports to Russia has IIS limi^ 
In 1986 1 observed that "despite die improvement in relations [be- 
tween Moscow and Beijing], the scale of Sino-Soviet ties is com- 
paratively small. In 1985, Sino-Amcncan trade was almost 3.5 
tunes as large as Sino-Soviet trade. B> 1992 that ratio had 
jumped to approximately 6:1. The Sino-Japanese trade ratio also 
was about six times as large as China's two-way trade with Russia 
in 1992.^ £ven though trade volume between Russia and China 
"soared" to more than $5 billion in 1992, it still is modest in 
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China's overall trade picture, amounting to about 3 percent of 
China's total two-way world trade in 1992."*^ Further, nongovern- 
mentai border trade accounted for 60 to 80 percent of this Russo- 
Chinese volume, with much of ""this trade carried on by treelanoe 
peddkfs, 'biuiiiess tourists* and 'exchange students' horn the two 
countries."^ The cooperatioii of local authorities, thefcfore, is 
more germane to development of diis commerce than national poli- 
cies, as long as central governments do not get in the way. 

The flourishing border trade is a mixed blessing for local au- 
thorities on both sides of the Russo-Chinese border. There are fre- 
quent reports ot brawling among Chmese traders in Russia, 
between Chinese and Russians, and ""Highway robbery, extortion 
and racketeering are all on the rise. • . says Mayor Pavel Karaovia 
[of the border town of Pogomidmyi], with Chinese the main vic- 
tims. It takes a bribe of US$500 or more just to get into die cus- 
toms area, according to (Chinese migrant workers milling in the 
ankle-deep slush in front of the Pogornichnyi depot. '"'^ It is these 
types of frictions, and the mounting number of Chinese in Russia, 
that accounts for the aforementioned tightening in border-crossiiig 
procedures in 1994. 

On the other hand, Chinese, particulariy in the PRCs north- 
east |»ovinoes of Jilin and Heilongjiang, are highly motivated to 
tap into rich Russian resources'*^ and build cooperative transport 
arrangements w ith Primorskyi kray to gain access to the Pacific 
Ocean so that the region's growing cities (and indeed Mongolia) 
can greatly shorten transport lines to the world market and avoid 
dependence on a single North Korean port. If development of the 
Tumen Project among Russia, China, and North Korea proceeds, 
all these pressures and incentives will be intensified further. 

In short, trade is growing and it is important to local author- 
ities on both sides of the border. But this commerce also brings m 
its wake the kind of close contact that deepens the mutual stereo- 
types that produce conflict as well as the cooperation mduced by 
interdependence. The Russians and Chinese may do business, but 
conflicts will provide barriers to intimate cooperation, unless pres- 
sures from elsewhere in the international system force them to- 
gether. To Bdiing, growing and stable economic relations with 
Russia will provide a modest hedge against the possilrility that mar- 
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kets in Japan, Western Europe, and/or the United States decline or 

are closed oft to it — but not much, at ica^t tor the next JccaJc. 

Foreign Policy and Military Relations 

Looking at Russia's foreign policy options globally, the crux of the 
Chinese analysis is that there is an inherent conflict between 
Moscow and Washint^ron rhar will act r() i^overn the development 
of cooperative reiauojis chat could threaten Chinese interests, 
particularly if Bei|ing plays its cards right. Beijing believes that at 
kast four major categmes of fricdon (either latent or actual) 
between Washington and Moscow provide openings for its own 
diptomaqr.^ 

1. The United States has promised substantial aid to Russia but 
in realitjr has provided cmly very limited aid. **Moscow feels 
more and moce that the Omton administration's willingness 
to help Russia is only a means to make Russia bow and scrape 

before the United States."** 

2. The build down in strategic weapons between Moscow and 
Washington has not been proceeding as rapidly as both sides 

might have hoped. 

3. "Public opinion in Russia has repeatedly censured the United 
States for its tendency to issue orders' with regard to some in- 
ternational tssoes, and also %o]ds a negative attitude' toward 
theU^S. attempt to 'play the leadmg role' in the world.'"*^ 

4. Hie cote American policy "toward national and r^onal con- 
flicts in the regions under the former Soviet Umon" is to "res- 

oluttK reicct the possession ot privileges by Rusj>ia to adopt 
action to 'maintain peace' in the regions under the former So- 
viet Union and the establishment by Russia of 'new spheres ot 
influence' in those regions."^ 

In short, it appears that Beijing is not particularly worried that 
a unified and strong Russia will collaborate in an unholy alliance 
with the Umted States against Qiinese interests. On the contrary, 
Beijing believes there are inhmnt conflicts between America and 
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Russia and that they are likely to grow under what is perceived to 
be an assertive U.S. foreign policy. The December 1993 parlia- 
mentary elections in Russia in which the ultrananonahsts lied by 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky) won nearly one-quarter oi the popular vote 
served further to s treng th en Chinese confidence in dieir analysis. 

Looking at its own security interests and military relationship 
with Russia, Beijing sees two important opportunities to enhance 
its own security: ( 1 ) reduce the number of troops along the border 
and reduce friction by resolving as much of the border dispute as 
possible; and (2) purchase as much advanced military technology' 
(and some weapons) as possible at the bargam-basement prices the 
Russians are offering. As mentioned earlier, this provides a cost- 
effective way to modestly iqpgrade PLA capabitities while adhering 
to the pnmacf of domestic economic modernization. 

In late 1992 Boris Yeltsin paid a visit to China, a trip that by 
all accounts produced modest but important accords on "basic 
principles" for bilateral relations, scientific and cultural exchange, 
commercial relations, nuclear power cooperation, and an unpub- 
lished agreement on the purchase of military equipment and tech- 
nok>gy.'*^ In addition, in the runup to the visit, negotiators for both 
countries resolved most of the territorial issues along their disputed 
eastnn border, except for Bear Island in the Amur River facing 
Khabarovsk. It was dear from Yeltsin's trip that Russia was not 
about to ignite dispute with China over human rights' and that 
cash-starved Moscow had no intention of strictly restraming 
weapons sales to Beijing, irrespective of Washington's desires. In 
November 1993 Russian defense minister General Pavel Grachev 
made a four-day visit to Beijing and signed a five-year military co- 
operation agreement that focused on China's acquiring Russian 
military know-how and technology.^' For its part, since 1989 
Washington has imposed a series of unilateral sanctions fnohibit- 
ing American arms and technology transfers t() C'hina. 

All this raises the question of what kind of pressure the United 
States may seek to apply to Moscow in its attempt to win a mod- 
eration in Russia's arms and technology transfer policies. The Chi- 
nese do not believe Moscow can be dissuaded by Washington. Any 
U.S. attempts to do so coerdvely would sin^>ly feed Russian na- 
tionalistic impulses and push Moscow further in Beijing's directkm. 
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Turning to China*s actual and contemplated weapons pur- 
chases it is important to note that the Soviet Union had agreed 
to sell arms to China before the USSR's demise.^ Shambaugh as- 
serts that 

Russian arms sales ro China totalled $1.8 billion in 1992. In addition 
to selling China statc-ot-the-art weaponry, Russian experts have re- 
turned to upgrade production lines in PLA factories. To date, the 
mm major deal cooc li i d c d has been the purcfaate of 24 SU-27 figjbt- 
ers and six long-range military transports. . . . Accordii^ to some re- 
ports, during Boris Yeltsin's December 1992 visit to Beijing deals 
were finalized for the purchase of 72 more SU-27s, four long-range 
fighter-bombers, 18 S-300 guided missile anti-aircraft systems with 
100 AA miniies, 70 Type-72 batde tanks, and iliiee coDventioiial 
sabmarines. Still under active consideraticm are MiG-31 aiidMiG-29 
interceptors, attack helicopters, VSTOL aircraft, more air transports, 
long-range refueling aircraft, IL-76 AWAC aircraft. AS- 15 air- 
launched cruise missiles, and apparently T-22 medium-range Back- 
fire bombcfs*^ 

Other reports assert that Beijing has purchased missile guidance tech- 
nology, rocket engines, and technology for uranium enrichment."* 

Considerable debate exists in the West and in the nations on 
China's periphery about the impact of these actual and possible 
purchases on PLA force projection capabihties, particularly when 
combined with the aforementioned budgetary increases and doc- 
trinal changes in China's military. The doctrinal alterations place 
a new emphasis on outward, active defense rather than the earlier 
''luring deep'' approach of Mao Zedong that was self-evidenidy 
defensive in character. 

For their part, the Chinese are sufficiently alarmcci at some of 
the foreign analyses of their motives and capabilities which they 
now refer to as the China threat" genre of analysis that Beijing 
has launched a concerted propaganda barrage to seek to counter 
6iaaJ^ In addition, Beijing has affirmed its willingness to engage 
in Asian security dudogues in order to cakn anxieties. 

As of mid-1994, it appears diat China's force projection 
capabilities are modest and likely to remain so for the next decade, 
even when compared to the limited capabilities of its neighbors. 
Demands in the military for keeping standards of living up in the 
face of significant inflation will sap resources, and the strong com- 
petidon of domestic ^ionties should restrain the growth of capa- 
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biliries. Nonetheless, trends in China's military strength are worth 
monitoring carefully. 

One other dimension to Chinese consideration of Russia (and 
the other states of the former Soviet Union) calls for attention: 
Beijing does not want either Moscow or the other states to estab- 
lish formal diplomatic ties with Taiwan or be a source of weapons 
for a Taipei that is seating to break out of its formal diplomatic 
isobtion and acquire new generation weapons. In Septraba* 1992 
Yeltsin issued a decree on Taipei-Moscow ties that reassured 
Beijing that Moscow would avoid formal political relations. Fur- 
ther, the Chinese have private assurances from Russia that 
Moscow will respect China's concerns relative to weapons sales to 
Taiwan.^ The Chinese have been mgaged in a continuous e^ort to 
forestall the establishment of formal diplomatic and militarjr rela- 
ticHis between other states of the former Soviet Ihiion and TaipeL 
For example. Vice Premier and Foreign Minister Qian Qichen was 
in Ukraine in September 1993 and told Ukrainian foreign minister 
Anatoliy Zlenko, "We appreciate the Ukrainian Covernment's ad- 
herence to the principles of one China and the joint communique 
on the establishment of diplomatic relations between China and 
Ukraine. For some time, Taiwan has engaged in activities aimed at 
its so-called re-entry into die United Nations. We are absolutely 
against it.*^ 

Summing Up 

The principai factors shaping China's pohcies toward Moscow are: 
the expectation of Russia's prolonged economic weakness (partic- 
ularly in Asia) and protracted poUtical disorder; a desire to con- 
tinue reducing bilateral tensions that would impede China's 
concentration of resources on economic modernization; and a fear 
that desrabihzation in Russia could spill over into Chma. hi addi- 
tion to the economic and trade objectives that China's state enter- 
prises and entrepreneurs are pursumg, Beijing wants to keep 
Moscow from strengthening Taipei's search for support in achiev- 
ing greater international status and modernized armed forces. 
Finally, Bdiu^ seeks to prevent Moscow and Washington from 
cooperatmg in ways detrimental to its own interests and to avcnd 
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a situation in which the United States and Russia jointly seek 

to pressure China. Beijing believes it can accomplisli rhis by 
emphasizing the divergent interests that separate Moscow from 

Washington. 

Beyond this, a Chinese official, summarized for me his think- 
ing about Russia's importance in the Strat^c Quadrangle: ''They 
have their problems." 

CHINA VIEW S JAPAN IX THE CONTEXT 
OF THE STRATEGIC QUADRANGLE 

The relationship with Japan is the most important bilateral rela- 
tionship Beijing has, after that with Washington. PRC leaders see 
an intimate connection between their poHdes toward Washington 
and Tokyo. From Beijing's perspective, there is a "strategic trian- 
gle"*' in Asia (the United States, Japan, and China), and it is Bei- 
jing's purpose to utilize that three-way relationship to its advantage. 

Beijing has sought to use the prospect of improved political 
and economic relations with Japan to induce Washington to be 
more pohtically cooperative, to elicit more American investment in 
China, and to encourage Washii^on to relax a variety of post- 
Tiananmm sanctions. Conversely, until Tokyo fully and convinc- 
ingly renounces its military history of the latter part of the 
nineteendi century and the first forty-five years of the twentieth, 
China will want the United States to act as a brake on any ex- 
panding Japanese military role in the region. Also, Beijing will use 
Tokyo's ceaseless quest for market share and the specter of Amer- 
ican penetration of the Chinese market as a means to extract max- 
imally favorable commercial, aid, investment, and technology 
terms horn Japan. 

Behind this somewhat antiseptic Chinese view of Japan, how- 
ever, is a deeply ingrained set of attitudes (some of which find their 
analogues in Japanese views of China) that limit the warmth and 
intimacy of Sino-Japanese relations and introduce volatility into 
bilateral ties. Among those Chinese attitudes are feelings that the 
Japanese desire to dominate the PRC economically; that Tokyo's 
trade and commercial practkes are unfair, unethical, and feed cor- 
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nipdon; and that Japan is an arrogant, closed society that gener- 
ally riclc;> roughshod over neighbors w hen m\ cn a chance. In short, 
there may be occasional warmth in Be iimg- Tokyo tic*^, when it 
serves the purposes of both nations; there will not be innmacy in 
any foreseeable future. Even though Washington is interventionist, 
ideological, and dii^cult to deal with in Bering's view, it is to be 
preferred over Tokyo. In the end, Japan is near and the United 
States is fiar away. 

Gerald Curtis admirably summarizes China's view of the inti- 
mate connections between its policies toward the United States and 
Japan. 

Quna is committed to a program of rapid economic modernizatioii 
tdiat requires Ji^Miieae aid, investmeni:, and tnde. It would be fooUdi 
to jMck a widi die country whose economic assistance is a criti- 
cal factor in realizing China's economic goals. Of equal importance, 

China is deeply worried ;"ihour the pos5ihi!ir>* of a hardening of U.S. 
policy toward China under the Ciinton administration. They hope 
that Japanese influence with Washington can help keep Sino-Ameri- 
can relations from deterimating. The Chinese are trying to position 
themselves as best they can so that, should relations with the United 
States worsen, they will avoid a simultaneous deterioration m rela- 
tions with Japan. Talking about good relations with Japan is at least 
in pan a way for China to deal with ks American proUem.^ 

Among America's most important strategic purposes in Asia 
must be the avoidance of a simultaneous, dramatic worsening of 
relaticms with Tc^tyo and Beijing. For Tokyo's part, in Chapter 3 
in this volume Mike Mochizuki argues that the recurrent night- 
mare of Japanese lorcign policy leaders is that they face "exclu- 
sionary policies toward Japanese imports and investments" in the 
United States, that Washington weakens its security ties in East 
Asia, and that this combination could produce an isolated Japan 
that would have to devise its own means to deal with rising Chinese 
economic and military power. 

Beiiing's Views on the Importance of Ties with Ji^mui 

Japan is, by China's largest aid donor, with nearly 1 trillion yen 
extended between 1980 and 1991; aside hx>m educating a huge 
number of Chinese students and scholars, the United States doesn't 
even have a regular govemment-to-govemment assistance program 
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with the PRC. In addition, Japanese banks have more than 4 tril- 
lion yen in loans for China on their books, **25% more than is held 

by the rest of the world. "'''^ Sino-Japanese trade was $23 billion in 
1991, rising to $29 billion in 1 992, a growth rate ot ncarh 1~ pcr- 
cent/^ China had a surplus of $5.6 billion in its trade \\ irh Japan 
in 1991 and had another surplus in 1992 as welL^ In 1991 Japan 
ranked number three in terms of new investment (after Hong Kong 
and Taiwan), a position it maintained in 1992. Japan is moving 
some of its labor-intensive, low-end consumer goods manufactur- 
ing capacity (e.g., textiles) to China and investing comparatively 
heavily in northeastern China, in infrastructure, and in Shanghai's 
new Piidong Development Area. 

Japanese economic involvement in Quna not only lias its own 
direct and obvious utihty, it also has a foreign policy advantage for 
Beijing. Fear elsewhere in the West of possible Japanese domina- 
tion of China's huge potential (and rapidly opening) domestic mar- 
ket spurs others to accelerate their own investment and discourages 
other countries (such as the United States) from linkuig political 
and trade issues together. 

Equally important, the C hinese know that Tokyo habitually 
likes to keep economics and politics separate — somethmg Beijing 
welcomes in the behavior of others, even if it occasionally links eco- 
nomics and poUtics in its own policies (e.g., in the dispute with 
London over Hong Kong). The Chinese further know from die 
G-7 Houston Economic Summit of mid-1990 that Japan was the 
driving force behind encouraging G-7 countries to resume normal 
economic and political relations with China after Tiananmen, and 
the Chinese believe that then Japanese prime minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa urged President Clinton to accord MFN status to China 
when they met in April 1993 in Washington. '^^ When I met with 
former Japanese prime minister Noboru Takeshita in August 1992 
in Tokyo, he delicately argued for a more restrained American pol- 
icy that did not jeopardize economic and political relations in 
pursuit of rapid changes on the human rights front. In short, 
Beijing values highly the degree to which the Japanese have sought 
to moderate American behavior and have made it impossible for 
Washington to create anything like a unihed Western poMcy on 
China* 
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Sino-Japanese Relations in the Wake of Emperor Akihito's 
Visit to China 

Beijing''^ policies with respect to Tokyo must he understood as 
emerging from: the important economic stakes identified earlier; a 
fear of Japanese economic domination; a deep distrust of Japan 
(particularly among the older generation in the PRC) that stems 
from both history and the beUef that economic strength b^ets po- 
liticai and military power^; and a desire to parlay good relations 
with Japan into more pliable policies from Washington. Two de- 
velopments in 1992 and 1993 made the Chinese feel more confi- 
dent that they could thread the tiny eye of this diplomatic and 
economic needle: the six-day October 1 992 visit to the PRC of Em- 
peror Akihito^^ and the August 1993 end of uninterrupted Liberal 
Democratic Party rule in Japan and what proved to be the tempo- 
rary rise of Morihiro Hosokawa as prime minister.^ 

Emperor Akihito Visits. MiUions of Chinese perished in Japan's 
invasion and occupation of China in the 1930s and 1940s. To see 
the powerful grip this carnage still has over the collective Chinese 
psyche, one need only visit the Nanjing *'holocaust" museum to see 

small groups of Chinese students going through the exhibits, 
mouths agape, and older Chinese citizens weeping. With these 
memories, the Chmese have attached monumental importance to 
receiving a clear and unambiguous apology from the Japanese 
throne and eadi successive Japanese cabinet, apologies that gener- 
ally were either not forthcoming or were ambiguous. 

The Chinese remain acutely sensitive to statements ccmceming 
Japanese responsibility (or lack thereof), even statements by low- 
ranking and inconsequential public and private figures, indeed, tor 
example, in May 1994, remarks by the Hata government's just- 
named minister of justice Shigeto Nagano (indicating that he 
believed that the 1937 massacre in Nanjing was a "fabrication") 
set off a firestorm of Chinese, and South Korean, criticism. Nagano 
was promptly forced to resign. Further, Beijing is hypersensitive to 
increases in ieveb and rates of Japan's spending for its Self Defense 
Forces. In die early 19708, when syndicated colunmist James 
Reston visited Oiina, then-premier ^ou Enlai told him that his 
basic view of Japan was that economic power begets military 
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power. Japan was a growing economic power that would acquire 
military strength; China would have to deal with this. There has 
been no change in this fundamental axiom of Chinese policy in the 
last two decades. 

Against this backdrop and Beijing's post-Tiananmen desire 
that Western leaders meet with China's eUte, the PRC attached 
^ormous weight to the October 1992 visit of Japan's new em- 
peror, Akihito. The Chinese wanted to believe the sentiments con- 
veyed by the emperor in his toast to China's then-president Yang 
Shangkun. He said he "deplored" the "unfortunate period" in 
which Tokyo "inflicted great sufferings on the people of China. 
On the other hand, the language was restrained and vague, and 
Beijing heard other voices in Japan that created uncertainties about 
what all this meant. Further, realism and practicality were not en- 
tirely absent horn Beijing's calculations — perpetuating guilt was a 
useful lever to win periodic concessions from Tokyo. Another use 
for the emperor's trip was diat it demonstrated that while Wash- 
ington might choose to avoid high-level exchange with China's 
leaders, no American ally was going to follow suit. 

The Japanese had their own calculus in going to China, be- 
yond the obvious economic objectives and the desire to reassure 
Asian neighbors of Tokyo's maturity as its regional roles (includ- 
ing dispatching troops to Cambodia under the United Nations 
bann^) grew. 

[T]he Japanese, increasingly uncertain about the future of the U.S. 
presence in Asia, believe they must adopt policies tcnvard neighbors 
based on their own national objectives rather than the interests and 
politics of what they perceive to be a Hffdining and perhaps less in- 
terested superpower. In this scenario, China looms all the more im- 
portant for japan as U.S. intefest, presence, and influoice in Asia 
seem to diminish."'^ 

Japan's LDP Loses Power and the Rise and Pall of Morihiro 
Hosokawa, The August 1993 end of the LDP's long post- 
World War n rule in Japan and the rise of a coalition government 

led by Morihiro Hosokawa was basically welcomed by China, as 
it was bv the Clinton administration. For Washington, it seemed 
that the corruption of former LDP party officials and the govern- 
ment's resistance to the domestic consumption desires of the Japan- 
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ese people all aggravated the difficulty the United States had in get- 
ting a serious, sustained, and effective response to its economic 
grievances. For China, which wants even better penetration of 
Japan's market, hopes for more reticaice in Tokyo about rising 
military budgets, and desires more international aid, the prelimi- 
nary analysis of the Hosokawa government was promising, even 
though in late 1993 Beijing correctly assumed it to be a transitional 
government of uncertain duration, with an uncertain capability of 
fundamentally changing policy. Indeed, in April 1994 Morihiro 
Hosokawa resigned over allegations of financial indiscretion and 
the hrst mmonty government m Japan's post- World War II history 
was formed under the leadership of Tsutomu Hata. Hata's eight- 
party coalition was assumed by the Chinese to, itself be transi- 
tiooal, though Beijing expected Hata to maintain the principal 
contours of HoscJtawa's policies. 

The basic official Chinese government analysis of the 
Hosokawa changes is that "though an heir to conservatism, the 
Hosokawa non-LDP coalition administration in the post- 1955 
system climate is beating a somewhat di^erent drum in certain 
respects of its policies. Those respects are: 

• "Hosokawa advocates for an [sic] reassessment of past poli- 
cies in favor of turning Japan into a 'country with a high qual> 
ity life* through home demand e9q>anskm, improved market 
access, amelioration of resentment against Japanese mercan- 
tilism both at home and abroad, upgraded domestic cultural 
attainments, enriched material comforts and enhanced natural 
environment."^^ 

• Hosokawa said, "Japan will ofkt cooperation in solving 
global issues duxmgh providing official developoient aid in the 

form of capital and expertise, and support the reform process 
in the developing world and the socialist countries. . . ."^ 

• ''Hosokavra has tentatively decided that the increase rate of 
[the] defense budget next year [1994] will be kept bebw 2%. 

This will be the lowest figure since 1961."''^ 

• ''He declared on August 15 that 'Jftpan will forever renounce 
war as a means of policy' and ei^ressed his sincere 'feelings 
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for all war vicdiiis and their surviving families in the neigh- 
boring natioiib of Asia.' And in his first policy speech t)n 
August 23, he made a deep introspection over and offered 
pubhc apologies for the miseries and sufferings inflicted upon 
the Asian neighboring countries by Japan's war atrocities and 
ooionial rule. Such candid a d mission by a Japanese prime min- 
ister on his ooimtcy's adpability for kimdiii^ 
is die first of hs kind for postwar Japanese calMnets."^^ 

In short, Beijing welcomed the Hosokawa coalidon govern- 
ment on these scores, hot simultaneously expected a bumpy road. 
Beijing expected the Hosc^wa goveniment to be transitional £or 
several reasons, reasons that apply with even more force to die suc- 
cessor Hata government. Because Hosokawa led an eight-party 
coalition, Beijing expected that l ok) o would become tied in knots, 
unable to do much \\ irh respect to domestic political reform. AU(\ 
the coaiiuon had divergent tendencies within it, some of which 
were sympathetic to strengthening ties with Taiwan and some of 
which were mote tecqptive to human rights considerations, im- 
pulses of which Beijing heartily disapproves.^^ Another fear was 
diat the Japanese cabmet would tackle die domestic political re- 
form issue successfully and this success would, in turn, trigger an- 
other political realignment in Tokyo that the Chinese felt unable to 
predict. Third, as of late 1993, revival of the Japanese economy ap- 
peared unlikely in the near term. The Chinese feared that this de- 
velopment, combined with the appreciation of the yen, could 
further aggravate Tokyo's trade surplus with the United States, 
which feeds protectionist and confrontational impnlses in Wash- 
ington. The Chinese hear voices in the U.S. Congress that draw a 
parallel b e twe e n Beijing's mounting trade surplus with the United 
States and Japan's. A protectionist cannon aimed at Tokyo could 
blast the PRC. 

China's Analysis of Japan's Role in the Strategic Quadrangle 
in the New £ra. 

First, China does not believe that the Clinton administration will 
long relax pressure on Japan to reduce its trade surplus with the 
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United Stares, despite Washington's mid-1994 decision to tone 
down Its rhetoric aimed at l okyo. This pressure, in turn, will hmit 
the degree to wiuch Washington and Tokyo can cooperate to 
China's detriment. Second, *'(b]etter Japan-Russia relations are not 
in reach, dtber. Sax)iig intemal opposidoa cendets it viftuaUy kat- 
possible for Yeksin to make any meaningful compromise with 
Japan on the territorial issue at diis stage. This analysis was not 
only borne out by Yeltsin's (twice-postponed) visit to Japan in 
October 1993,^ but also by the demonstrated popular appeal ot 
ultranationalism in the December 1993 parliamentary elections in 
Russia. Finally, Japan now is more dependent on trade with Asia 
than it is on its trade with the United States, China is the world's 
most rapidly growing major economy, and the PRCs domestic 
market is opening rapidly. In Beijing's view, Japan will become m- 
creasingly independent of the United States. On the one hand, this 
development worries Beijing, but, on the other hand, it makes 
China all the more important to Washington. Hventually Wash- 
ington will face the choice of being isolated or moderating its de- 
mands and pressures on China.^^ hideed, it was this combination 
of the prospect of being isolated in Asia and forgoing its share of 
the growing Oiinese economy that kd the Clinton admtnistration 
to uncotiditionally extend MFN tariff treatment for Beijing m May 
1994. 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF THE STRATEGIC 
QUADRANGLE FOR AMERICAN POUCY IN EAST ASIA 

The preceding analysis holds a number of significant implications 

for American policy; four should be underscored here. The most 
important is that while Washington may have heretofore thought 
(particuiarK in the wake of the Tiananmen tragedy of June 1989) 
that the job of U.S. policy was to avoid isolating China, thereby 
creating a potential rogue state, the real problem of U.S. policy may 
be how to pursue a vahiesKlriven policy without isolating ourselves 
hrom the economic dynamism of the region and without forgoing 
the Japanese, Chinese, and Russian cooperation we desire on 
global and regional issues. Put bluntly, not one of the other powers 
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in die Strategic Quadrangle is going to sign on to a policy of vig- 
orously pursuing the strategy of cnlargcniLnt, parriciiLuly in its 
human rights dimensions. Russia has neither the will nor the 
capability. China is opposed. And Japan will not sacrifice its 
ecooomic objectives to the attainment of those purposes. 

Second, the Clinton administration's willingness to encourage9 
and be involved in, r^ional sccutitf dialogues is appropriate and 
useful, as is mainfaining the current pattern of bilateral security al- 
liances, paiticuiafly the security ties with J a pan and South ICoiea. 
F.kH of the three other parties to the Stratcj;ic Quadrangle has sus- 
picions about the other two, and the United States is the one dis- 
tant power wliosc force in the region tends to foster stability and 
not ignite regional military competition. 

A related policy implication is that the removal (or substantial 
and precqiitous reductkm) of the American forward military pres- 
ence in the East Asian ttglon would be highly descabiliztng. China's 
military spending is growing, which ignites concerns in Japan. And 
the Chinese become absolutely preoccupied with the slightest in- 
creases in Japanese military spendini; and capability. Russia's need 
to move troops out of the European theater to areas cast of the Urals 
creates the ever-present problem ot other states in Asia becoming 
alarmed at those capabilities. Former President Nixon put it wdl in 
mid-1993 when he said, ''Without the U.S., Asia's future rests on a 
three-legged stotA which is very unstable. Anyone who believes a 
Chma, Russia, Japan balance of power is stable is crazy. 

Third, it is meaningless to talk about which of America's bi- 
lateral relationships — Japan, China, or Russia — is most central to 
our future and Fast Asian stability. The central reality is that there 
are tour important powers that must maintain a stable and, it is 
hoped, mutually beneficial relationship with one another. In China, 
economic progress, political reform, and social stability all must be 
achieved— a singb-minded pursuit by the United States of political 
reform may well impede the possibility of achieving the other ob- 
jectives and produce a resentful, destabilizing response from 
Beijing in the process. In Russia, economic gains must be made if 
social and political stability is to be obtained. With respect to 
Japan, progress in addressing American economic concerns must 
be made without producing a rupture diat would be catastrophic 
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to our economic and strategic objectives. In short, the United States 
must have a differentiated policy with respect to each actor in the 
Strategic Quadrangle, but a policy that recognizes that our actions 
with respect to one member of the quadrangle affects the behavior 
of the other two. A one-size-fits-all strategic policy of '"enlaige- 
ment" will not work; it will foster instability in the R^on, and 
ultimately it will set back the realization of bodi American norma- 
tive objectives and tangible interests. 

And finally, China basically has become a status quo power 
while, in this post-Cold War era, the United States has become 
something of a revolutionary state. China has become the defender 
of an mtemational system that operates on the premise of ahnost 
unbridled state sovereignty and, in so doing, seeks to reap the ben- 
efits of the sovmign state s^^ton that it rejected for so much of its 
long history. Beijing seeks to devote itself to interna! transforma- 
tion, thereby boosting national prosperit) and strength. The United 
States, on the other hand, is seeking to transform the international 
economic and political systems, arguing that sovereignty confers 
immunity for an increasingly small range of state activity. China's 
national goals are to be achieved by defending the current interna- 
tional system— the future of liie United States is to be achieved by 
change in that very system. America in its current tncamarion fieels 
more comfortable with a world organized along Wilsonian princi- 
ples; the Chinese prefer those of Metternich and Morgenthau. 
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XJL number of external shocks have buffeted Japan in recent 
years. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990 shocked the Japanese 

into realizing the international inadequacy of their brand of paci- 
fism. To the last moment until American-led air forces struck Bagh- 
dad, most Japanese did nor think a large-scale multinational war 
would really happen. I he collapse of the Soviet Union also has 
been a shock of sorts. It brought the Cold War to a definitive end, 
and with it tiie bipolar system that had provided the international 
stability (albeit an uneasy one) and predictability essential to 
Japan's prosperity as a trading nation. Now the United States has 
been asking Japan to aid a former enemy — ^just when Japan had 
begun to take more seriously the Soviet threat. W ith the geopoliti- 
cal glue that held the U.S. -Japanese relationship together gone, 
Japan has to search for new ways to revitalize the trans-Pacific al- 
liance. It also ^ces tougher American policies fxx dealing with bi- 
lateral economic disputes. Finally, yen appreciation has shocked 
Japan's economic system. Earlier, the Japanese successfully weath- 
ered the yen appreciation in the wake of the 1985 Plaza Accord by 
shedding producti\ c capabilities in uncompetitive areas, by invest- 
ing abroad and at home, and by using their hnancial clout to open 
up new external markets. But the 1993-94 yen appreciation has 
been diHerent. The bursting of the so-called knibbie economy se- 
verely weakened the Japanese financiai system and plunged die 
country into one of its wmt recesskms since World War n. Given 
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the growing American hostility to imports from Japan and the eco- 
noiiiK Nioudou ii in both Europe and North America, the option 
of exporting out of the recession, a strategy often used successfully 
in the past, is no longer available. Japan is now burdened with in- 
dustrial overcapacity and unfavorable terms of trade. 

While confmnting these difdkimatic and economic challenges, 
Japan has encefed a political transitkm period that is likely to last 
for several years. Although the issue of political reform triggered 
the realignment that ended nearly four decades of Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party (LDP) rule in August 1993, the end of the Cold War 
prov ided the context that made this change possible. The collapse 
of Soviet-scyk communism discredited the traditional leftist parties 
in Japan and neiitialind the issue of supporting U^. containment 
policy as a matter of intense oonflict between goveimnent and op- 
position. As a result^ a sizable group from the LDP could leave the 
ruling party, cross the left-right ideological divide, and join a coali- 
tion government that included the Socialists. After Morihiro 
Hosokawa, who headed this seven-party coalition, resigned the 
prime ministership in April 1994, a new round of poHncal maneu- 
vering yielded a short-Uved mmority cabmet headed by Tsutomu 
Hata, followed by what had been inconceivable during the Cold 
War era: a ooalitkm government involving Liberal Democrats and 
SocklistB led by a Socialist pcemiery Tomiichi Murayama. Further 
realignments are likely as Jiq»an implements a new electoral system 
and its political dass undergoes a generational change. But the 

uliiiiiate outcome ot this transition process remains unclear given 
the complex cross-cutting cleavages in terms ot policy positions 
and personal relations among political elites. 

This era of domestic politicai fluidity in the context of inter- 
national uncertainties raises a number of basic questions about 
the future of Japanese foreign policy. Will Japan become more 
proactive in the international arena, or will it remain primarily a 
reactive state? Wit! the Japanese economy become more open to 
foreign goods, serv ices, and investments; or will a relati\ ely closed, 
neomercantilist perspective for foreign economic relations persist? 
Will Japan become more assertive in political-military matters 
commensurate with its economic capabilities, or will it build upon 
its podfisdc tradition and contribute to intcmadonal society in 
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nonmilitary ways as a "global civilian power"? Will Japan con- 
tinue to defer to the United States on important international is- 
sues, or will it graduallv develop a foreiun p<)lic\ more independent 
of Washington? How will China and Russia factor into Japan's 
strategic calculations? Will Japan tr>' to stay in step with the United 
States on China and Russia policy, or will it develop its own 
approach toward these two countries? 

The linkages b et we e n international and domestic develop- 
ments arc inordinately complex, making dehninve answ ers to these 
questions impossible. Under such circumstances, the temptation is 
to believe that the future will look much like the past. Given the 
strategic logic behind Japan's foreign policies after World War U 
and the domestic institutional support foe these policies, forecast- 
ing more continuity than change does seem justified. But these 
are not normal times. If the last five years is any indication, the in- 
ternational environment could change further in dramatic and 
unpredictable ways. And in japan itself, what was virtually un- 
thinkable has happened: the end of LDP dominance, the emergence 
of fluid coalition patterns that cut across traditional ideological 
cleavages, and the selection of a Socialist prime minister. There- 
fore, the analytical challenge is to discern the signs of substantive 
change and grasp their underlying dynamic, even while recog- 
nizing the power of inertia and continuity. Of the countless fac- 
tors that could shape the turure of Japanese foreign policy, the 
dynamics of the Strategic Quadrangle (i.e., the interaction 
among the United States, China, Russia, and Japan) will certainly 
have a decisive in^>act. 



LOOKING BEYOND THE COLD WAR 

Japanese initially welcomed the end of the Cold War just as much 
as Americans and I uropcans did. The collapse of rhe Soviet Union 
basically eliminated the possibility of Japan becoming embroiled in 
a military conflict between two nuclear superpowers. The ^ure 
of communism and the global push for military cetrenchment af- 
firmed the validity of Japan's postwar policies— that of minimizing 
military expenditures while concentrating on economic growdi. 
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But while ^ring the initial Western euphoria over the bteathtak- 

ing events in Eastern Europe and the Soviet I'moii, rhc [apancic 
were also eoiKcrned about the uiKertainties that la\ ahead. 

Their anxiety was not surprising because ot all the major coun- 
tries in the world, Japan had benehted the most irom the Soviet- 
American compecition. As part of its grand strati^ to contain the 
Soviec Union, Washington pconioied Japan's leooverjr after World 
War P. The miliiarinirion of Amorican containment policy led to a 
GOimnitnient to defend Japan in exchange for access to military 
bases in Japan. While the U.S. torvvard deployment posture m the 
Pacific brought Japan into the American security system, it also ob- 
viated the need tor japan to undertake major rearmament. Ameri- 
can military procurements that resulted horn involvement in the 
Korean and Vietnam wars cootrihtited greatly to Japan's recovery.' 

The diplomatic price that Japan paid for the U.S. security 
guaranttie invc^ved two things. Krst, it became party to what has 
been called a "partial* rather than a "total" peace settlement. Al* 
though 7 okyo was able to resume diplomatic relations with the So- 
viet Unit>n in 1956, it could not sign a hernial peace treaty with 
Moscow. Second, Washington compelled Tokvo to recogni/e the 
Nationalist regime in Taipei, rather than the Communist regime in 
Beijing, as the l^ttimate government of China. But on balance, the 
benefits of incorporation into the Cold War system outweighed 
die costs. 

Because the United States saw a prosperous and stable Japan 

to he in its strategic interest, it sponsored the latter's incorporation 
into international economic organizations such as the GA IT (Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) and the OECD (Organiza- 
don for Economic Cooperation and Development) while tolerating 
asymmetries in the economic relationship. The American market 
was open to J^>aiiese goods, while Japan placed restrictions on im- 
ports and foreign investments. Japan thus became a free rider on 
the liberal international economic order in two respects. It did not 
assume the burden of creating or maintaining this economic sys- 
tem, and it adopted economic policies that often contradicted the 
system's basic principles.- in short, the alliance with the United 
States permitted Japan to pursue a neomercantilist strategy ior 
economic reconstruction and expansion. 
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Furthermore, Japan over time foand ways to overcome the 

constraints of the Cold \\ ar system to pursue its economic inter- 
ests. During the 1960s Japan worked around the pro-Taiwan pol- 
icy iinposed by the United States by separating politics from 
economics (seikei bunri). It promoted trade relations ^th main- 
land China while foUowing Washington in its fehisal to recognize 
the Bdjing government. This became a moot issue after President 
Richard Nixon's opening to China in 1971. Regarding the Soviet 

Union, the dispute over the Northern Territories did not prevent 
progress in economic relations. In the context of Soviet-American 
detente durmg the 1970s, the Japanese invested heavily in Siberia 
to gain access to raw materials. 

Identification with U.S. foreign policy did play a lok in trig- 
getiog a major economic crisis in Japan during the 1973 Yom Kip- 
pur War. The Arab countries dliocked Japan by suspending oil 
shipments and demanding that Tokyo sever diplomatic relations 
with Israel and support the Arab cause. As Washington provided 
the Japanese with little help to deal with the crisis, Tokyo shifted 
decisively in a pro-Arab direction by supporting Palestinian self- 
determination and Israeli withdrawal from the territories occupied 
since the 1967 war.^ This break with the United States on Middle 
East policy, however, entailed surprisingly flew costs. The fact that 
European allies also had difficulties with America's pro-Israeli line 
made Japan's new orientation less of a problem for U.S. -Japanese 
relations. 

Given the great benefits and the minimal costs, Japan has had 
little incentive to alter its basic policy of aligning with the United 
Sutes. Indeed, managing relations with the United States has been 
the primary preoco^Mition of Japanese foreign policy elites. But 
while the United States has been pivotal to Japan's national inter- 
ests, three sets of tensions regarding basic foreign policy issues have 
eniergcU m the course ot postwar history. These tensions not only 
have profound implications tor domestic polities, hut also will 

affea the character of Japanese foreign policy in the post-Cold 

War era. 

The first tension is that b et we en rearmament and pacifism. It 
emetged with die beginnings of the Cold War and the outbreak of 
the Korean ccHiflict. The United States reversed its occupation pol- 
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icf of demiUtarizatiOfi and began to |>ressure Japan to While 

refusing to engage in full-scale rearmament, rhe Japanese govern- 
ment did agree to the creation of a National Police Reserve, which 
developed into the Selt-Defense Forces (SDh), and to sign a security 
treaty with the United States. An important constraint against a 
nia|or military buildup was the omwfaelming pacifist sentiment 
among citizens who did not warn the tragedy of their country's mii- 
itanst past tepeatjed. Some c on ser vativ e political leaders, however, 
favored a more active ddiense policy as a way of resurrecting 
"nationalist consciousness and traditional Japanese values."^ Al- 
though the conflict between rearmament and pacifism was one of 
the most contentious issues during the 1950s and early 1960s, a 
delicatie equiUbrium emerged during the 1970s because of the im- 
positkm of strict parameters for defense policy. During the 1980s 
Ji^Mn relaxed some of these constraints, but the tension between 
ffearmameat and pacifism persisted in domestic discussions about 
foreign policy. It emerged with particular urgency when Japan 
awkwardh tried to design a credible response to the I'liMan CiuU 
crisis of 1 990-91. Because of international criticisms that Japan did 
not contribute much more than money to Operations Desert Shield 
and Desert Storm, younger leaders such as tiieo-LDP secretary- 
general khiro Ozawa called fat a r e in tetptetaticm oi the constitu- 
tion and inajor stnsctnnd changes in domestic politics so that Japan 
can "contribute to international society* in the security as well as 
economic realms.' Their security agenda mvolved moving beyond 
homeland defense toward full participation in not only United 
Nations peacekeeping activities but also multinational coalitions 
against aggressive states. Since support or resistance to this agenda 
currently cuts across the government-opposition divide, questions 
of se curi t y policy could cause a new round of pohticai fragmenta- 
tion and realignment during the next several years. 

Second, tliete is the tension between ficonsronuUistft and cco- 
libertilistn. The basic thrust of Japan's foreign economic pol- 
icy has been neomercantilism, which involves the practice ot stare 
assistance, regulation, and protection of specific industrial sectors 
in order to enhance their international competitiveness and ulti- 
mately to achieve national preeminence over the ^conunanding 
heights" of the world economy.^ Many iactois have contributed to 
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this policy orieiitation: Japan's status as a late developer, its sense 

ot economic \ ulncrabiliry, the need ro export in order to pay for 
raw material imports, an elite and cohesive state agency for indus- 
trial developmeiu, the dominance of a pro-business political party 
coupkd wich a weak and divided left, a myriad of networks be- 
tween state and business elites, and a concern about sodai ord^ 
and haimony . As Japan's ecomxny recovered miraculously £rom its 
wartime devastation, the United States became less tolerant of 
neomercantihsm. Beginning with the Kennedy Round multilateral 
trade negotiations in the 196()s, Washington pressured Tokyo ro 
liberalize its economic policies and practices. To preserve its access 
to American markets and technology, Japan responded to these 
pressures by slowly q^ening its economy to foreign products and 
investments and by stWB i***h*^***g state mtffvpntioii m busmess ac- 
tivity. The Japanese government now offidally embraces the tenets 
of economic liberalism, but protectionist policies and practices per- 
sist in a number of industrial sectors, and state agencies c(Huinue 
to cooperate with bu^llK^^es to enhance the nation's international 
competitiveness. Despite frequent campaigns for deregulation, 
government regulations over the economy have increased. The 
eSkct has been to obstruct the entry of business outsiders (bodi 
foreign and domestic) into managed, even cartelized maricets. The 
tension between neomercantilism and economic liberalism lacks 
the ideological j>tridency ot the conflict between rearmament and 
pacifism. Nevertheless, this dimension of foreign policy does in- 
voke intense interest-based conflicts among state agencies and 
social groups. 

The final tension is that between gtobaUsm and regionalism 
and relates not only to Japan's national interest, but also to its 
sense of national identity. Although Japan has been more oom- 
fortable in East Asia (or obvious cohural and geographic reasons, 

historical circumstances have forced Japan to look be\ ond this re- 
gion. The pre- 1 945 version of this tension ended in tragedy. Amer- 
ica's opening of Japan in the mid-nineteenth century compelled the 
Japanese to look toward the West kx models for enhancing na- 
tional wealth and power and to play the European game of bal- 
ance-of-power policks. But with the deterkMiatioQ of rektk^ 
the United States, Japan opted for a misguided pan-Asian policy. 
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After World War 11 the strategic linkage with the United States 
steered Japan toward "trilateralism," leading ultimately to its par- 
ticipation in the G-"^ economic summits and its official declaration 
that Japan was a "'membec of the West."" Moreover, as its economy 
gfcw in power and scope, Japan recognized its vital stakes ia dis- 
tant ateas, especiaUy the Middle East with its oU fields. A recent ex- 
ptessicm of the ^obolist perfective was Tokyo's Intetesc In gaining 
observer status in die Confnence on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO)/ At the same time, however, an undercurrent of region- 
alism persists. One reason for this is, of course, the intricate eco- 
nomic linkages that Japan has been developing in East Asia. 
Japanese direct invettments in the East Asian economies have 
grown rapidttf since the niid-1980s. Japan's two-way trade with 
East Asia now surpasses that vntfa North America. Japanese also 
feet an affinity in terms of basic values and social customs toward 
tht'ir Asian neighbors — especially those similarly influenced by the 
Confucian cultural tradition. And the end of the Cold War and 
mounting economic tensions with the United States have encour- 
aged greater Japanese diplomatic activity in East Asia in order to 
cultivate a more hospitabk ri^nal environment. 

How these three sets of tensions in Japanese foreign policy 
play themselves oat In the post-Cold War era will be determined 
to a large extent by the dynamics of the Strategic Quadrangle: by 
the foreign policies of the other three powers, by the strategic in- 
teraction among them, and by japan's own bilateral relations with 
each of them. 

hi the post-Cold War era, Tokyo's greatest worry is that the 
United States m^it adc^t exclusionary policies toward Japanese 
imports and investments vdiik weakenii^ its security ties in East 
Asia. The posrilnlity of such a turn in American pdicy invokes much 
fear among Japanese officials because it could lead to international 
isolation.^ Given its meager natural resources, limited territory, and 
dense population, Japan would be unable to survive in isolation 
without a dramatic decline in its Uving standards and a sharp 
increase in the costs and risks of maintaining national security. 

A rupture in U.S.-Japanese relations would be disastrous be- 
cause Japan has no attractive ahecnatives to die United States. The 
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territorial dispute remains an obstacle to close relations with Rus- 
sia. Even if this issue were resolved in Japan's favor, Russia would 
not be a suitable economic partner until its domestic political situa- 
tion stabilizes and economic reforms beconae more institutionalized. 
The brutal crackdown of the democracy movement in June 1989 
dearly demonstrated that China would not be a good substitute for 
the United States. The odier countries of East Asia are too disparate, 
too small, and still too suspicious of Japan. They are culturally and 
politically diverse, making the creation of a Pacific Asian commu- 
nit>' supportive of Japan's interests and aspirations a daunting task. 
Western Europe has become an important market for Japan, and 
Japanese businesses moved quickly to invest in this region and to 
fofge corporate alliances with European counterparts before the 
establishment of a unified European market in 1992. But Europe is 
still too psydiolc^cally and geographically distant to be a viable 
strategic option in place of the United States. More important, a Eu- 
ropean connection without the American connection would be not 
only flimsy but also unimaginable. Consequently, the primary chal- 
lenge facing Japan beyond the Cold War will be to keep the United 
States diplomaticaUy and militarily engaged in Asia while simulta- 
neously committed to a liberal, international economic order. 

To preserve the bilateral relationship, Japan will continue to 
respond — albeit begrudgingly — to American pressures to liberalize 
its economy and to shoulder more of the seeurit\ burden. But it 
also is becoming more resentful of what it is considers to be the 
United States' unreasonable demands and mipauence. Japan could 
be tempted to use either China or Russia to gain leverage vis-a-vis 
the United States, but sudi a strata is unlikely to work because 
neither China nor Russia is a viable alternative to it. To moderate 
U.S. pressures, Japan is more likely to use economic power to 
reduce America's degrees of freedom, rather than to play an inde- 
pendent power-balancing game in the Strategic Quadrangle. Japan 
also faces the challenge of keeping its policies toward Russia and 
China in step with those of the United States. Tokyo wants to avoid 
having differences in policy toward Beijing and Moscow aggravate 
relations with Washington. 

Given the geographic proximity of China and Russia, Japan 
wants these large neig)ib(tts to be nontfareatening and stable. Al- 
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diotigh these two powers may not serve as leverage over the United 

States, rhcy can help to hedge against a worst-case scenario: Amer- 
ican neo-isolationism and a breakdown in bilateral relations. In 
such a situation, China and Russia would emerge as important 
pla \ ers in Japan's quest to create a hospitable environment in the 
Aua-Padfic region. Certainly these two countries will be ctiticai 
factors m a fundamental reassessment of its security policies. 

A closer examination of Japan's bilateral relations with each 
of the other three powers in the quadrangle will reveal rhc under- 
pinnings of its strategic calculations and rhc wa\ thar ciuadrilareral 
relations might affect the three tensions m Japanese foreign policy. 

RELATIONS WITH TH£ UNTIED STATES 

The dominant picture that emerges from die last forty years of 

U.S.-Japanese relations is that of Japan responding reluctantly and 
incrementally to a variety of U.S. pressures in order to keep the 
American economy (ipen to Japanese goods and investments, to 
maintain the flow of basic technology from the United States, and 
to preserve America's security commitment. 

On the economic front, the basic thrust of A m m ca n pressures 
has been to move Japan away frcMn neomercantilism toward eco- 
nomic liberalism while moderating Japanese inroads into the U.S. 
market. During die early postwar years the United States tolerated 
and even encouraged this neomercantilism because it wanted Japan 
to recover for strategic reasons. But by the 1960s Washington 
shifted gears and initiated its long campaign for trade liberaliza- 
tion. Tokyo obliged grudgingly and started to lower its tariffr and 
remove other trade barriecs. Nevertheless, libeializatk>n was im- 
piemented strategically and mciementally to minimise the disrup- 
tive impact on domestic business. As Japanese firms succeeded 
in penetrating foreign markets (especialK the United States) and 
their international comperiti\ eness improved, both government 
and big business became more supportive of free trade — at least 
rhetorically.^ 

Japan lesisfeed hberalizaticm most stubbornly in the agricul- 
dual sector because of the importance of farmers for the ruling 
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Liberal Democratic Party's electoral base. Officials attempted to 
hold back U.S. pressures by raising food security arguments and re- 
ferring to the large amount of farm products that Japan was al- 
ready importing. When Washing;tx>ii's insistence made some kind 
of liberalizackm inevitable, Japan preferred to grant piedetermined 
shares of the agdciikural market to American pfoducers rather 
than embrace the principle of free trade for farm products, as 
demonstrated in the 1977-78 negotiations on beef and citrus prod- 
ucts."^ Over a decade had to pass since the beginning of these ne- 
gotiations before Japan would finally agree to eliminate import 
quotas for these commodities. 

While the U.S. government was promoting trade Hbendiza- 
ticm, American industries diat were losing market share to imports 
sought protectionist relief. In response, Japan agreed to *'volun- 
tary" export restraints and orderly marketing arrangements cover- 
ing a variety of sectors including textiles, steel, automobiles, and 
most recently semiconductors. Furthermore, it encouraged firms to 
invest and produce abroad and to forge joint ventures with Amer- 
ican companies so as to circumvent trade harriers, defuse protec- 
tionist sentimmits in the United States, and preserve access to U.S. 
technology. 

Japan also responded to U.S. pressures to liberalize and intar- 
nationalize its financial system. The 1980 revision of the Foreign 

Exchange Law facilitated foreign access to domestic capital mar- 
kets. After the Yen-Dollar Agreement of 1984, foreign commercial 
banks were permitted to begin trust banking operations, and it be- 
came easier for fc»eign financial institutions to participate in 
Japanese and European bond markets. In 1985 foreign security 
firms gained admissicm to the Tokyo Stock Exchange for the first 
time, and a year later the government opened an offshore banking 
facility in Tokyo. AWiough foreign pressure played an important 
role in stimulating these changes, just as critical was the lobbying 
from Japanese financial institutions that were seekmg to become 
more involved in foreign transactions. Liberalization indeed in- 
creased the international role oi the yen and Japan's presence in 
foreign capital markets.^ ^ 

When Japan's trade surplus continued to soar during the early 
1980s, the Reagan administration tumed to maooeaMiQmic solu- 
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tkutt. It asked Tc»kyo to stnnulate domestic demand to dampen the 
export dri\ e, but Japan's Ministry of Finance refused. The ministry 
wanted to solve the nation's fiscal "crisis" by balancmg the budget 
and blamed America's deficit spending under "Reaganomics'' for 
the U.S. trade deficit. Then Washington opted for a realignment of 
cfxriuingr raties. In contrast to the early 19708, when Japan stub- 
bornly resisted yen appreciation and forced the Nixon administra- 
ticm to talK onilatml actkm, Tokyo was more responsive this time 
around. In a dramatic display of policy coordination, Japan coop- 
erated with the United States, Britain, France, and West Germany 
in the September 1985 Plaza Accord to devalue the dollar by in- 
tervening m foreign exchange markets and raising interest rates. 
The effect went bqrond expectations. By February 1987 the dollar 
had plummeted to 154 yen from the 242-yen level before this 
agreement. 

The sharp appredation of the yen, however, did not reduce the 

U.S.-Japanese trade imbalance. In fact, Japan's trade surplus with 
the United States increased from $39.5 biliu)n in 1985 to $47.6 bil- 
lion in 1988. But without the exchange rate realignment, the trade 
imbalance may have worsened even more. Yen appreciation did 
have a ma)<» impact on Japanese business practices, trade patterns, 
and economic policy. Pressed by the deterioraticm in the terms of 
trade, firms relocated their production abroad in droves. For^n 
direct investmoit soared fitom $12.2 billion in 1985 to $47 billion 
in 1988, with $21.7 billion going to ^e United States. Investment 
in Asia as a percentage of Japan's total direct overseas investment 
jumped from 1 1.7 percent in 1985 to 14.6 percent in 1987. At the 
same time, Japanese imports from Asian countries rose. In dollar 
terms, imports from the East Asian ''newly industrializing 
economies'' (South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singapcm) 
more than doubled, from $9.8 biliicni in 1985 to $25 billion 
in 1988.^ 

Yen appreciation also accelerated the forces of indnstrial 

change w irhm Japan. .Many industries, including steel, shipbuilding, 
and consumer electronics, were forced to restructure rapidly; and 
the emergence of lower-cost foreign producers intensified efforts to 
move ahead in high-technokigy fields. But the social costs of this in- 
dustrial transformation were not as ^reat as many had predicted.^^ 
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TTie unemployment rate increased somewhat, but the nation's so- 
cial cohesion was not undermined. One reason for this is that the 
government shifted from its austerity program of the early 1980s 
toward a looser monetary and expansionary fiscal policy. 

The most dramatic effect of the 1 985 Plaza Accord was to turn 
Japan into the leading cmlitor nation almost ovemight. Japan's net 
extemal assets climbed from about $24.7 billion in 1982 to over 
$240 billion in 1987. The percentage of the world's foreign cur- 
rency reserves held as yen increased from 4.3 to 7 between the years 
1980 and 1987. Over the same period, international bond issues 
denominated in yen jumped from 1.5 to 14.1 percent, while those 
denominated in dollars fell horn 66,5 to 35.8 percent. Japanese 
trade transacticms, both imports and exports, became increasingly 
handled in yen rather than in doUars.^^ 

In terms of security relations, the basic objective of VS, pol- 
icy has been to encourage moderate rearmament and to transform 
Japan from a reluctant to an active strategic ally of the United 
States. After the 1960 Security Treaty crisis, Washington soft- 
pedaled its military coimection with Tokyo to avoid another flare- 
up oi pacifist and even neutralist sentiment among Japanese. Also 
during the late 1 9^ and for much of the 1970s, the Japanese gov- 
ernment worked to broaden public support for the U.S.-Japan 
Security Treaty and the Self-Dcfense Forces by placing limits on its 
own defense policies. These self-imposed constraints included the 
"three non-nuclear principles," the ban on arms exports, a 1 per- 
cent of gross national product (GNP) ceiling on military expendi- 
tures, and a codification of a strictly defensive military posture. The 
U.S. reversion of Okinawa back to Japan and the termination ctf 
American military involvement in Vietnam further contributed to 
the nascent public consensus on defense issues. Whereas only a 
minority of citizens endorsed the U.S.-Japan Security Treaty in 
1960, by the second half of the 1970s, a large majority backed this 
treaty and even acknowledged the constitutionahty of the SDF. 

During the 1980s Soviet behavior as well as American pres- 
sure contributed to a more active security policy. The Soviet mili- 
tary buildup in Northeast Asia, the troop deployments on die 
Northern Territories, the invasion of Afghanistan, and the shoot- 
ing down of the Ki»eaii airliner all b^an to convince the Japanese 
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that there was indeed a Soviet: military threat. In this context, Japan 

did begin to change from a reluctant to an active U.S. ally. Diplo- 
matically, Tok\() abandoned previous statements about an omni- 
directional foreign policN and stressed its firm commitment to the 
Western alliance. Japan, much moie than the West European na- 
timis» supported U.S. eooncmiic sanctions against the Soviet Union 
after the Afghanistan invasion and the Polish nutitary crackdown 
s^ainst Solidarity. Militarily, Japan began to participate in joint 
military exercises with American forces and discuss coordinated bi- 
lateral strategy and tactics in possible crisis scenarios. It increased 
its host-nation support for U.S. military forces in Japan from 43.5 
biihon yen m 198 1 to 142.2 bilhon in 1989, which amounted to 
about 40 percent of the costs. 

Tokyo also weakened the earlier constraints on defense pol- 
icy. Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki publicly announced the defense 
of sea lanes out to 1,000 nautical miles as a national objective. 
His successor, Yasuhiro Nakasone, rescinded the 1 percent of GNP 
spending limit on defense, agreed to transter defense technology to 
the United States, and decided to participate in research for Amer- 
ica's Strategic Deiense Initiative. He expanded the concept of sell- 
defense by arguing in the National Diet that it would not be 
unocmstitutional if the SDF assisted U.S. forces operating to pro- 
tect Japan before an actual attack on Japan took place. 

Aldiough defense spending as a percentage of GNP has re- 
mained about 1 percent, the absolute size of Japan's military bud- 
get in dollar terms is now among the largest in the world. More 
important, its military capability in terms of front-line equipment 
has become quite formidable. Japan will soon have three times as 
many destroyer-type surface ships and four times as many P-3C 
antisubmarine^warfare aircraft as the U.S. Seventh Fleet. Its tacti- 
cal fighter planes will number 300 (inchiding 200 of the advanced 
F-15s), which is comparable to die number of fighter aircraft de- 
fending the continental United States. To strengthen its ability to 
detend sea lanes from air threats, the SDF has been procuring rhe 
Aegis naval air defense system and has developed plans to acquire 
over-the-horizon radars and AWACS (airborne warning and con- 
trol system) akcraft.^^ In short, Japan's status as a strong military 
power in Northeast Asia is heyoad question. 
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Follow ing U.S. suggestions to do so, Japan also increased sub- 
stanriallv its foreign ceonomic assistance as a nonmilitarv means 
for promoting international security. By the early 1 980s 1 okyo em- 
braced the concept of "strategic" aid and started to allocate more 
aid moocy to natioiis such as Turkey, Pakistan, and £gyp^ whkh 
the Uniied States viewed as critical hom a security perspective.^^ 
Japanese official development assistance expanded from $1J2 bil- 
lion in 1984 to $9.96 billion in 1989, surpassing the United States 
as the largest contributor.'^ Buying into the idea of a "global part- 
nership" with the United States, Tokyo began to consider major 
aid initiatives to countries in Latin America and Eastern Europe. 

This tendency to afcer its economic and security policies in 
the face of American pressure has led some observers to character- 
ize Japan as a reactive state. Despite its growing economic capa- 
bilities, Japan has esc l ie w e d proactive and independent initiatives 
while responding flexiblv to external pressures. Compared to rhe 
middle-range powers of \\ estern Europe such as Britain, France, 
and West Germaay» Japan has been much more deferential to the 
United States.*^ 

One explanation for this characteristic of Japanese foreign 
p<^icy is that domestic political structuies and processes have dis- 
couraged greater activism and independence. During the era of 

LDP dominance, the prime minister was unable to chart and im- 
plement a proactive policy because parry factionalism circum- 
scribed his executive authority. The fragmented nature of the 
national bureaucracy compounded the problem of poUcy coordi- 
nation. Interest groups penetrated the state policy process directly 
and indirectly through LDP policy specialises, making it difi&nilt 
to adopt foreign policy initiarives diat would sacrifice these en- 
trenched interests.^ Despite die trend of ideological depolariza- 
tion, government-opposition conflict constrained government 
policy on international issuer*. In addition to these internal factors, 
Japan's external environment also contributed to its deference to 
the United States. As noted earlier, Japan has lacked attractive and 
viable strategic alternatives to the United States. 

This image of the reactive state does, however, raise the ques- 
tion of how re^)onsive Japan really has been to American pressure. 
To what extent has Japan actually shifted horn newnercantilism to 
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economic liberalism and transformed itself from a relucta&t to an 

active allv of the United States? 

One can certainly marshal support for the claim that the 
Japanese p(^lirical cc(^nomy is becoming more liberal. Economists 
have shown that Japan's average tariff rate is lower than that of the 
United States and Western Europe, and its nontariff trade barriers 
may sShct fewer markets than those of the United States.^^ The 
Ministry of Intetnatiooal Trade and Industry (MTII), vdiich had 
been the institutional bastion of neomercantilttm, now has fewer 
policy instruments to shape industrial development. It can no 
longer direct large amounts of capital to targeted industries and use 
foreign exchange controls and allocations of raw materials to 
shape firm behavior. Mill has even juroposed a tax-incentive 
scheme to promote imports.^ 

But diere is also strong evidence that neomocantilist policies 
and i«actices persist. Japan continues to have huge trade surpluses 
not only with the United States (over $50 billion in 1993) but also 
with the world as a whole (over $120 billion in 1993). japan's cur- 
rent account surplus also has soared, to over $131 billion in 1993. 
Although Japan has removed trade barriers for competitive sectors, 
there is still a moving band of protectionism" to nunure emerg- 
ing high-technology sectors (e^, microelectronics, biotechnology, 
and new materials) and to ease the pain of adiustment in declining 
sectors (eg., Upbuilding, aluminum refining, and paper and wood 
products).^ Unlike other advanced industrial democracies, Japan 
engages in little intrasectoral trade. It does not import very much 
from sectors to which it exports a great deal. This means that 
Japanese export sectors have been able to insulate themselves from 
foreign import penetration.^'* 

Neomercantilism is clearly evidentin Japan's technology poli- 
cies, which are designed to give Japanese firms the competitive edge 
in terms of innovatimL To promote research and development in 
commercially r^cy fields, the government organizes collaborative 
projects among private firms and makes sure that all the partici- 
pating firms will receive the patents based on the research. The gov- 
ernment also has been known to delay foreign applications for 
patents so as to give Japanese corporations an opportunity to apply 
for patents on similar technology. While being rehictant to let for- 
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eigners tap into domestically generated technology, Japan has 
been very effective in absorbing foreign technology.'' Quite apart 
from state policies, the organization of leading corp()rcUi{)ns into 
keiretsH, or business networks, still impedes ioreiga access to 
Japanese markets.^ 

In 1986-87, Prime Minister Nakasone's advisory panel, en- 
tided ''Economic Structural Adjustment for Intemadcmal Har- 
mony" (the so-called Maekawa commission), recommended that 
Japan make sweeping changes to help revitalize the free-trade 
regime. The "Maekawa Reports," which became the manifestos of 
economic liberalism in Japan, advocated the promotion of domes- 
tic consumption, shorter working hours and adequate wage 
growth, deregulation and more e£6ective con^etition pohcies, 
reform of the distribution sfstem, changes in land use policies, 
tax breaks for homebuyers, and the introduction of market princi- 
ples in the agricultural sector. The impact of this blue-ribbon com- 
mission on concrete policies, however, was meager; even big- 
business leaders expressed concerns about how the proposed 
measures woukl affea international competitiveness.^^ 

Compared to the economic sphere, Japan appears to have 
been more cooperative with the United States on security matters. 
Most observers agree that bilateral security relations are better 
today than ever before and that there has been a clear strategic 
convergence across the Pacific. Bur there are still clear limits to 
Japan playing the role of an active ally. For example, dunng the 
Persian Gulf crisis of 1990-91, Japan's contribution was limited 
primarily to financial support (a total of $13 billion) to the 
anti-baqi multinational coalition. Constitutional and domestic 
political constraints prevented Japan from providing the United 
States with logistical support (e.g., air and sea lifts) for its military 
operations against Iraq.-^ Only after Kuwait was liberated did 
Japan send a modest flotilla for mmes weeping operations m the 
Persian Gulf. 

The greatest source of friction in bilateral security relations 
has concerned military procurement practices. Although Japan can 
acquire more defense equipment for nuxrh less money through off- 
the-shdf procurements from American suppliers, die Defense 
Agency since 1970 has favored indigenous development or copro- 
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duction arrangeincfits with die United States. The controversy sur- 
rounding Japan's plans to acquire a new-generation support 
fighter, the FSX, to replace the aging F-ls illustrates Japanese pri- 
orities. Domestic industrial interests wanted to develop the FSX 
indigenously to give the aircraft sector a much-needed boost. When 
pfetniie horn Washington diminaticid this as a viable option, they 
irliictantiy agreed to coprodnction with U.S. omtractors using the 
American F-16 figitt^ plane as the base. In short, economic calcu- 
lations superseded the security interest of acquirii^ state-of-art- 
h^htcr aircraft at the lowest possible cost/' 

The Imiits of responsiveness to American pressure pose a fur- 
ther question that turns the reactive state image of japan on its 
head. Rather than asking why Japan's foreign policy has been so 
reactive, the men pertinent question seems to be why Japan has 
been so resistant to change when it has such a stake in good rela- 
tioos with the United States. At least three factm are important in 
answering this question. First, the same political characteristics 
that prc\cnr japan from luu mg a proacru c foreign policy also pre- 
vent Japan from benig truly responsu c to American pressures. The 
weak authority of the prime minister, bureaucratic sectionalism, 
sharp ideological conflicts between parties on security issues, and 
estmched interest groups have all made it ditticult for Japan to 
move decisively away from neometcantilism.^ 

Second, Japanese responsiveness has been limited because 
Japan does indaed have a perspective about economic policy and 

inrcrnarional affairs that is quite ditferent from that of the United 
States. Although market forces are recognized as critical for en- 
couraging productive efficiencv and innovation, the Japanese, 
much more than the Americans, are wiliiog to shape and check 
market mechanisms in (wder to promote national development, to 
compensate the weaker economic sectors, and to preserve social 
order. On security issues, the Japanese tend to oppose the use of 
force not only to settle international disputes, but also to intervene 
in civil wars. By contrast, the United States is willing to engage in 
foreign military intervention and sees military security in global 
terms. This persistent gap between Japan and the United States ac- 
counts for the many contradictions that riddle Japan's economic 
and security relatims with the United States: (1) Japan's criticisms 
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of U.S. protectionist tendencies in the ta^e of its reluctance to take 
the lead in dismantling its own protectionist policies and practices; 
(2) its reliance on U.S. nuclear deterrence while it refuses to ac- 
knowledge openly the importance of port visits by nuclear-amwd 
U.S. naval vessels; and (3) its willingness to let the United States use 
military force to maintain oil supplies horn the Middle East while 
it adamantly redsts the dispatch of Sel£-De£ense Forces to support 
such missions. 

Third, despite the fact that U.S. pressure has long been a fea- 
ture of bilateral relations, in the end Washington has been re- 
strained about its deahngs with Tokyo. During the Cold War era, 
the U.S. government moderated its attempts to compel changes in 
Japanese eccmomic policy because it did not want to damage die 
security relationship. Furthermore, Washington even exerdsed re- 
straint on security matters for fear that Japan could go in one of 
two extreme directions: neutralism or major rearmament, whereby 
Japan would become threatenmg to other Asian countries and dif- 
ficult for even the United States to nianage.^^ 

The passing of the Cold War, however, could fundamentally 
alter the dynamics of U.S.-Japanese relations that have prevailed 
until now. As a number of analysts have argued, the close strate- 
gic relationship between Japan and ihe United States helped to 
resolve economic contlicti m an amicable manner.^- If the impor- 
tance of Japan as a strategic ally, however, diminishes because of 
the end of the Cold War, then the United States is likely to feel less 
restrained about being tough in dealing with economic problems. 
And in torn, the Japanese may want to resist U.S. pressures more 
overdy. 

There are clear indications that American perspectives of 

Japan are inulergoing significant change. Numerous public opinion 
polls suggest that a growing number of Americans feel that Japan- 
ese economic power threatens long-term U.S. interests, just as 
important as these negative public attitudes are the revisionist 
analvses by influential foumalists and academic specialists.^^ The 
so-called revisionists argue that Japan is not a liboal economy like 
the United States and diat Japanese ruling eGtes stiU have a neomer- 
cantilist strategy to achieve preeminence over the ^'commanding 
heights" of the world economy. While advocating a counterstrat- 
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egf to revive Amerka^s traditional strengths, they also see the need 

to contain Japanese economic expansion. 

In the context of these views about Japan, President George 
Bush became much more aggressive about promoting liberahsm in 
Japan than his predecessor. In May 1989 the Bush administration 
responded to ccmgcessional pressure by dang Japan under section 
301 of the new Trade Lawfor un£air trade practices r^arding su- 
percompttters, satellites, and forest products. It also asked Tokyo 
to commence talks to reduce dramatically the "structural unpcdi- 
ments to trade" and began to demand liberalization of Japan's rice 
marker. Tokyo responded to this aggressive liberalism in a mea- 
sured fashion. While critical of Washington's heavy-handed style, 
Tokyo did not retaliate. Instead, the government earnesdy tried to 
show that both countries, the United States as well as Japan, were 
to blame for the bilateral ec(momic imbalances. During the 
1989-90 ''Structural faipediments iMdative" (SII) talks, Japanese 
negotiators insisted that both sides must undertake measures to 
mitigate the trade problem. In the end, the SII process did yield a 
two-way agreement. The major measures to which Japan commit- 
ted itself included the allocation of 430 trillicmyen (about $2.9 tril- 
hon) for public works spending during the period from 1991 to 
2000, relaxation of regulatory measures against large-scale retail- 
ers, tt&oxm of land-use polides, and more dSscdYt antitrust law en> 
fbicement. U.S. commitments included reduction of the federal 
budget deficit, encouragement of long-term planning horizons 
among corporate executives, more spending for commercial and 
scientific research, the development of more effective workforce 
training programs, and the promotion of exports.^'* 

President Bill Ginton has taken this j^gressive i^roach a step 
further. While continuing to call for Japanese (kregulation and 
tranq>arency, the Qintxm administtatimi believes that ''leveling the 
economic playing field** by focusing on rules and regulations is in- 
sufficient given the preferential trading practices of Japanese firms. 
Washington is now insisting on objective measurements to track 
progress on foreign access to the Japanese market at both the ag- 
gr^ate and sectoral levels. This approach builds on the various re- 
$ults-<MEiented agreements negotiated by Republican administrations 
for such sectors as semiconductors, automobiles, and auto parts. 
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Japan is adamantly resisting this Clinton strategy to correct the 
bilateral trade imbalance. The Ministry of Finance opposes a strong 
fiscal stimulus to increase domestic demand; and MlTl is rejecting 
results-oriented agreements as antithetical to market economics. By 
charging the Clinton administration with mbracing ''managed 
trade,** Japanese officials have iiofycally assumed die role of being 
die cfaampkms of free trade and eoonoaiic liberalism. They aigue 
that the setting of ''numerical targets* for imports would go against 
domestic efforts at deregulation. The pervasive view m Japanese 
government circles now is that the United States is mostly to hlame 
for the huge trade imbalance because of macroeconomic misman- 
agement and insufficient efforts to penetrate the Japanese market. 
Because Japan is eiq>eriencing a structoral tecessioQ, business lead- 
ers have on the whok siqiported this resistance to U^. demands. At 
a time of shrinking markets in Nordi America and Western Europe, 
they want to lcj.sen the pain of structural adjustment by hanging on 
to domestic market shares as much as possible. Given the wide gulf 
between Japanese and American negotiators, the bilateral relation- 
ship appears to be headed toward a real crisis. 

With the geopolitical glue of a common Soviet threat gone, 
many Japanese strat^ists beUeve that the trans-Padfic alliance 
should be revitaUzed by eaqianding Japan's security role bodi re- 
gionally and globally. In their view, Japan should assume the 
human risks of maintaining international security and he willing to 
fight side by side with Americans to counter aggression and enforce 
peace. Japan should therefore embrace the notion of collective de- 
fense and cooperate with U.S. forces in military <^erations in the 
Asia-Pacific region beyond the defense of the Japanese archipelago. 
Japanese Self-Defense Forces should also participate in UN peace- 
making as well as peacekeeping operations. The ultimate aim 
would be to tr an sf or m the U.S.-Japan relationship into somediing 
analogous to the U.S. -British alliance. Ichiro Ozawa. who played 
a key role in toppling the LDP from power by leadmg his taction 
out of the party and forging the seven-party coalition, is generally 
supportive of this strategic vision. In his bestselling work, Nihon 
httko kmkaku (Plan to Reform Japan), Ozawa vrrites that Japan 
should become a 'normal country" by actively contributing to 
international security.^ 
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The nuclearization of North Korea may become die first 

post-Cold War test in East Asia of the resiliency of the U.S. -Japan 
security relationship. While insisting that North Korea must 
cooperate fully with International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
inspectors to verify its adherence to the Nuclear Non-ProUferation 
Treaty, Tokyo has been more cautious than Washington about 
an opeti confrontation with Pyongyang. But if the United States 
were to press for eccHunnic sanctions against a recalcitrant North 
Korea, then Washington will expect Tokyo to back this effort 
by cutting off financial flows from Japan to North Korea. If the 
standoff with North Korea were to reach a crisis point, Washing- 
ton will expect Tokyo to cooperate with U.S. and South Korean 
forces to counter possible aggression hom North Korea. Any 
hesitancy on the part of Japan to support the United States in 
such a crisis will severely weakaa, if not rupture» the bilateral alli- 
ance, in diis sense, Japanese strat^;ists may be r^t in focus- 
ing on security cooperaticm as the essential means for revitalizing 

U.S.-Japan relations. 

But such an approach has two shortcomings. First, an effort 
to shed postwar pacifism and remake Japan into a "normal coun- 
try" goes well beyond the existing public consensus and faces for- 
midable o|^N>sition £rom within the government. Seomd, an 
expansKHi of Japan's military mission without a basic correction of 
the bilateral ecoiuHnic imbalances could badcfire by provokmg 
fears in the United States diat Japan poses not oaky an economic 
but also a military challenge to the United States. 

The best way to reestablish a stable equilibrium in U.S.-Japan 
relations would be for Japan to shift decisively away from its 
neomercanrilist economic policies and business practices. The cur- 
rent process of political realignment ultimately could facihtate such 
a change by galvanizing social and political farces more suj^port- 
ive of consumer and worker intmsts over diose of producers. The 
recent adoption of a hybrid electoral system combining single-seat 
constituencies and proportional representation will encourage fur- 
ther party realignments and greater aggregation of political forces. 
A two-party system, or something close to it, may emerge, and elec- 
tions may become contested more on the basis of policy choices 
rather than distributive pditics and the mobilization of well- 
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organized interests. Greater weight would be given to urban 
middle-class voters who are more likely to support consumer over 
producer interests. Moreover, elections could produce clearer man- 
dates, enhancing the power of political leaders over the bureau- 
cracy and therefore their ability to effect major policy shifts. Such 
is tihe theory. 

But there isn't much ground for optimism in die near future. 
Despite its stated commitment to promote die interests of con- 
sumers and average citizens "who are making a living," the 
Hosokawa government backtracked on agricultural liberalization, 
domestic demand stimulation, and deregulation. Its successor, the 
minority Hata government, could do little more than pass the na- 
ti<mal budget. Both of these cabinets deferred to the fiscally con- 
servative Ministry of Finance which insisted on linking an income 
tax cut with a commitment to inorease the consumption tax rate in 
the future. This linkage would weaken the stimulative economic 
effects of the proposed decrease in income taxes. Although the 
three-party coalition involving the LDP, the Socialists, and the 
Shinto Sakigake (New Party Harbinger) headed by Prime Minister 
Tomiichi Murayama enjoys a parliamentary majority and appears 
to be less deferential to die Finance Ministry, inter-party policy dif- 
ferraces are likely to impede decisive efforts to transform Japan 
into a more open and Hberal economy. Protracted political in- 
stability and weak governments will increase the ability of bu- 
reaucratic agencies and entrenched interests to resist deregulation. 
Key proponents of political reform such as Ichiro Ozawa and 
Masayoshi Takemura have failed thus far to articulate an effective 
strata for mitigating problems in foreign economic relaticms and 
overcoming bureaucratic obstacles to economic liberalization. 
They still lack the power, if not the virill, to promote the necessary 
changes. Public sentiment on behalf of deregulation, demand stim- 
ulation, and social investments remains muted. 

Soon after taking office in August 1993, Prime Minister 
Hosokawa appointed a high-level commission chaired by Gaishi 
Hiraiwa, head of the powerful Japan Federation of Economic Or- 
ganization (Keidanten). Like the ibmous Maekawa commission, 
the Hiraiwa commission was charged widi developing a blueprint 
for domestic economic refcmn with an eye toward promoting 
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inteniatioiial eamomic hannony. The group's report, released in 
December 1993, however, fell short on specifics. 

While domestic political constraints arc preventing major eco- 
nomic policy changes in response to U.S. pressures, marker forces 
in the context of yen appreciation and recession are pushing busi- 
nesses to transfer production facilities to East Asian countries, to 
restructure keiretsu subamttacdng relationships, and to move to- 
ward more flexible employment practices. As relations with the 
United States become more tense and the American economic re> 
covery continues to be slow, the Japanese are turning their atten- 
tion increasingly to East Asia — both as a region of economic 
opportunity and as a theater of major security uncertainties. It is in 
this context that one can best understand Japan's evolvii^ telaticms 
with China. 

RELATIONS WHH CHINA 

The American factor loomed large in japan's relations with China 
after World War II. Despite domestic pressures to change its pol- 
icy, Tokyo loyally followed Washington's pro-Taiwan line until 
the ktter's rapprochement with Beijing in 1971. Japan did work 
around this constraint by separating economics kom politics to de- 
veiop trade relations wirii mainland China, but only after the shift 
in U.S. policy did Japan normalize diplomatic relations. It was the 
Carter administration that nudged Japan in 1978 to move ahead 
with a Peace and Friendship Treaty with China despite Soviet 
protests and domestic concerns about maintaining an "equidis- 
tant" stance vis-a-vis the Sino-Soviet conilict.^^ In the post-Cold 
War era, however, Japan appears more interested in moving be- 
yond the parameters of U.S. policy to strengt h en its relations with 
China. Although this trend is clearly evident in the economic 
sphere, China also is becoming more important in Japan's think- 
ing about international security and Asian regionalism. 

Japan's economic interaction with China has fluctuated be- 
tween periods of enthusiasm and of disappointment and caution. 
Immediately after normalization in 1972, the Japanese business 
community viewed the economic <^)portunities in China romanti- 
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cally. The basic complementarity of the Japanese and Chinese 
economies promised a mutually beneficial relationship. Initial 
trends in the postnormalization period clearly supported this rosy 
picture. In 1974 japan and China signed a formal and legally bind- 
ing trade agreement that granted China "Most Favored Nation" 
status as well as a dvil aviation pact. Although Japan was already 
China's number-one trading partner in 1^71, bilateral trade dou- 
bled in die first year after normalization. By 1975 trade between 
the two countries had grown to about S3. 8 billion — well over triple 
die volume in 1972 — and China had become the third largest im- 
porter of Japanese goods. In terms of investments, by 1973 Japan 
had concluded about $660 million worth of contracts for twelve 
major projects, such as for chemical and fire-power plants. Utis 
amount was av&t three times as large as similar Japanese invest- 
ments undertaken during the 1960s. But after the deaths of Zhou 
En-lai and Mao Zedong in 1976, political uncertainties made 
China a less hospitable economic partner for Japan. In the context 
of a resurgence of autarkic ideological principles, China reduced its 
import contracts with Japan, and as a result the trade volume 
declined sharply in 1976.^^ Ail of this had a sobering e^ect on 
the Japanese. 

CcHiclusion of the Long-Term Trade Agreement as well as the 
Peace and Friendship Treaty in 1978 initiated a new round of busi- 
ness enthusiasm for China. The return of Deng Xiao-ping to active 
political life and his consolidation of power set China firmly on a 
course of economic reform. Excited about linking trade with 
China's modernization prc^am, Japanese firms quickly j^reed to 
about $3.8 billion of contracts and orders. Two-way trade in- 
creased from $5.1 blHion in 1978 to $18.9 billion in 1985. After 
declining somewhat during the next two years, trade volume 
reached a new peak of over $19.3 billion in 1988.^ By the mid- 
1980s approximately one-third of China's imports came from 
Japan; and Japan purchased about a quarter of China's exports, 
mainly raw materials (especially oil and coal), agricultural prod- 
uctSy and textiles. Industrial machinery, electrical equipment, and 
steel products comprised much of Japan's exports to China.^^ 
Japan also b^an to serve as the key supplier of capital to China in 
the form of official development assistance and private loans and 
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credit. By 1982 Japan had become China*s largest official develop- 
ment assistance source. This aid contrihurcd to trade expansion by 
financing Chinese purchases of industrial equipment and facihties 
from Japan and by funding infrastructure projects that facilitated 
Chinese exports to Japan/- 

As in the mid-1970s, euphoria again turned to disappoint- 
ment. Unwilling and unable to provide the energy exports neces- 
sary to pay for the imports of capital goods, China unilaterally 
suspended or canceled about $1.6 billion worth of contracts for 
major industrial projects from 1980 to 1982. To cushion the losses, 
the Japanese government had to put together soft loans and 
deferred-payment plans. Japan's growing trade surplus with 
China during the mid-1980s also soured the economic relationship. 
Although Chinese domestic developments, such as the rise in in- 
comes, excessive investmeitt, and the relaxation of foreign trade 
controls, were largely responsible for the imbalance, the Chinese 
echoed American complaints that Japan restricted the import of 

foreign goods."" Bur atai China devalued v^un\.nc\ and rcim- 
po^cd foreign trade and exchange controls, japan had a bilateral 
trade dehcit by 1988. China also complained about Japan's low 
level of direct investments. In response, the Japanese cited numer- 
ous unfavorable investment conditions in China, including poor in- 
frastructure, the shortage of skilled labor and managerial support, 
ccmflicts between foreign managers and Chinese Communist Party 
members, tensicms between central and local authorities, concerns 
about legal safeguards for their investments, and general political 
uncertainties.'*^ Sino-Japanese economic relations reached a low 
ebb after the June 1989 massacre of pro-democracy students in 
Tiananmen. Japan fell in step with the Western nations by con- 
demning the crackdown, by dowi^ading diplomatic contacts, and 
by freezing econcMnic aid. 

By mid-1990, however, Japan's economic relations with 
China were again on an upswing. At the June 1990 summit of the 
major advanced industrial democracies held in Houston, Prime 
Mmibter Toshiki kaifu tried to get the other G-7 countries ro agree 
to a relaxation of economic sanctions against China. Although he 
did not succeed in this, he did persuade President George Bush not 
to block the resumption of Japanese lending to China.'^ Straight 
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economic interests were behind this decision to go ahead with the 

yen loan. The ininicduue concern was that without the Si. 4 biUion 
soft-loan package, bilateral trade would continue to decline and al- 
most $2.5 biiiion worth ot mvestments would be jeopardized. This 
third in a series of loan programs was designed to help China 
proceed with major infrastructure projects cridcai to its modern- 
ization.^^ But there was a long-term OHicem as welL Japan saw 
China's integration into the Asia-Pacific region as critical for 
creating a positive environment for Japan's future economic 
prospects. 

By 1991 Japan had fully normalized its economic relations 
with China. It again permitted China to issue bonds in Japan. The 
Finance Ministry gave its official blessing for new direct investments 
into China, and the Japanese Es^rt-Import Bank agreed to a spe- 
dai $4.6 biUion loan program for Chinese resource devdofMiient.^ 
Japan's assessment of economic opportunities in China — especially 
southern China — became unmistakably bullish, resulting in a surge 
of new Japanese direct investments. They jumped dramatically, 
^om $579 million in fiscal year 1991 to nearly $1.7 biihon in hscal 
year 1993. Many of the new investments have been in capital-in- 
tensive sectors such as automobiles, mining, and banking as weU as 
the more ttaditionai labor-intensive sectors such as textiles and con- 
sumer electronics.^ On die trade front, the bilateral volume ex- 
panded from a little over $18 billion in 1990 to a historic high of 
nearly $38 billion in 1993 — an increase of about 108 percent. 

Although most business leaders recognize that China still suf- 
fers horn severe economic bottlenecks, they are optimistic that Chi- 
nese ecofU»nic reforms are now irreversible. This view is shared by 
many Japanese economists, who see China as a critical growth cen- 
ter for the region and envision a harmonious economic relatkmship 
based on a dynamic division of labor.^ Some Japanese business 
sectors, however, are less positive about economic ties with China. 
For example, textile firms complain that Chinese producers sell 
their goods in Japan at unfairly low prices. But for most Japanese 
trade officials, the best way to curb Chinese dumping practices is 
to integrate China as soon as possible in various mukilatetal eco- 
nomic r^imes such as the GATT so that it can be socialized into 
the rules of free trade and fair competiticm. 
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China's economk significance for Japan appears even greater 

if one thinks in terms of a "greater China." In 1993 two-way trade 
with Taiwan and Hong Kong was $31.8 billion and $24.^ billion 
respectively. After the United States, Taiwan and Hong Kong were 
Japan's largest export markets in 1993, Taiwan purchased about 
$22.1 billion worth of Japanese goods, while Hong Kong pur- 
chased about $22.7 InUion. Given these trade ties, Japan has a keen 
interest in a smooth return of Hong Kong to the mainland and a 
peaceful man a geme n t of the Taiwan question. 

Given China's geographic proximity and mammoth popula- 
tion, the primary security concern in the near term is the danger of 
political instability. This explains why Japan's condemnation of 
the Tiananmen crackdown lacked the moral intensity of America's 
outrage. Protests from Tokyo were tempered by warnings against 
isolating China and fears that political chaos would bring a large 
influx of refugees.^' Radier than focusing on Oiinese human rights 
violations, Japanese officials have dimfore noted the tension be- 
tween economic niodcrnization and political liberalization. Mod- 
ernization may ultimately lead to democratization, bur the process 
is unlikely to be smooth and may require periods of repression to 

preserve stability. As one senior Japanese diplomat expiams, 
Japan's human rights policy involves a realistic approach that con- 
siders the specific circumstances (e.g., the adstence of a strong mid- 
dle class or civil society, the maintenance of economic stability and 
development, and the presence of political organizations to defend 
free speech and human rights) of the countries in question. Al- 
though human rights are indeed universal — not just Western — 
values, confrontational approaches to promoting them are not 
always effective.^- International isolation would only exacerbate 
China's political problems and would end any influence — ^however 
liniited--chat cxiernd powers might exert to moderate ChiuM 
havior. A breakdown of (»tler in China would undermine r^ional 
stability and pose an acute threat to Japanese security. This per- 
spective has broad support not only among foreign policy elites but 
also among the major political parties and the public at large. Con- 
sequently japan is generally at odds with ideologically oriented 
U.S. policymakers and citizens who wanted to use trade policy 
(e.g., the renewal of Most Favored Nation status) to con^ 
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Chinese leaders to stop human rights violations and to liberalize 
the political system. Japanese views are more congruent v^^ith U.S. 

strategists who stress China's importance tor dealing with a vari- 
ety of intemanonal security issues. 

In the longer term, the growth of Chinese power poses a se- 
curity probi«n for Japan. During the late 1970s and early 1980sy 
Japanese leaders were already unccHnfortable about American ef- 
forts to bring China into an anti-Soviet coaUtion in Asia. They were 
anxious that U.S. assistance for Chinese military modernization 
eventually would help China develop naval and air capabilities that 
could threaten Japan. There was even concern that a closer secu- 
rity relationship between the United States and China would di- 
minish die strat^ic importance of Japan to the United States. After 
the collapse of the Soviet Unicm and the Tiananmen crackdcvwn, 
sudi worries about Sino-American military cooperation have, of 
course, subsided. But the long-term geopolitical challenge remains. 
While acknowledging that China may experience a decline in 
growth rates and even some major economic setbacks, most Japan- 
ese analysts see China's evolution into a regional superpower as in- 
evitable. EcoaoBUc development will enable China to modernize its 
military and develop a power prelection capability. Such a China 
is likdy to be more assertive aboiit its claims in territorial disputes. 
A worsening of tensions with Soudieast Asian countries (especially 
Vietnam) about the Sprarly and Paracel islands in the South China 
Sea could threaten sea lanes critical to Japanese commerce. A mil- 
itarily more powerful China also may be less accommodating 
about its dispute with Japan regarding the Senkaku Islands in the 
£ast China Sea.^^ Moreover, as its hunger for energy sources in- 
creases with industrialization, China is likdy to become more 
adamant about tiiese territorial claims because die <x:ean beds 
around these islands may contain valuable petroleum reserves. At 
the same rime, the sheer size of the Chinese economy will raise 
serious environmental and demographic concerns. 

The mainstream Japanese view on dealing with this Chinese 
geopolitical challei^e is to cultivate friendly relations with Beijii^ 
and to incorporate China into the r^ional economic system. By 
promoting Sino-Japanese economic interdependence and getting 
China to have a real stake in the econcxnic dynamism of dw Asia 
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Pacific, Japan could help encourage China to become a stabilizing 

force in the region. This perspective motivated the Miyazawa cab- 
inet to accept China's invitation ro have the Japanese emperor \ isir 
Beijing to commemorate the twentieth anniversary of bilateral nor- 
malization/^ The imperial trip was announced in August 1992 and 
took place m October of the same year. The public debate that en- 
sued ceveakd major disagreements within Japan about how to deal 
with China. 

Proponents of die imperial mission alluded to how the coop- 
erative relationship between France and Germany has been critical 
to European peace and stability after World War II. Similarly, close 
Sino-Japanese relations wouldbeessentiaitor East Asian peace and 
stability in the post-Cold War era. Toward diis end, Japan should 
actively promote bilateral diplomatic exchanges such as the impe- 
rial visit and economic linluiges. Moreover, Japan should work 
closely with China as well as other countries in the Asia Pacific on 
behalf of arms control and confidence-building measures. To the 
extent that Sino-Anicrican relations might become strained, Tokyo 
could play a mediating role between Washington and Beijing.^* 
Supporters of this view, however, tend to be reluctant about going 
beyond verbal criticisms of Chinese behavior regarding the prolif- 
eration of arms and miUtary technology. They also shy away from 
backing the growing sentiment in Taiwan for national iadepeor 
dence and from actively sedcing Chinese commitment to a peace- 
ful resolution of the Taiwan question. Consequently, this 
accommodatu e perspective is so sensitive about provoking tiie 
Chinese that 7 okyo forfeits its leverage vis-a-vis Beijing. 

The opposition to the imperial mission raised a variety of ar- 
guments. Nationalistic voices expressed concerns that the em- 
peror's honor might be compromised if the Chinese openly 
demanded an apology for Japan's imperialist past. This did not 
prove to be a problem. During his October 1992 visit to China, 
Emperor Akihito referred to the ''great suffering"" Japan inflicted 
on the people of China and stared that he "deeply deplore[dj this.* 
In return, C^hinese leaders welcomed the emperor and empress with 
warmth and courtesy. Some leftist critics questioned the constitu- 
tionahty of using the emperor for such diplomatic missions, but 
this point did not have widespread resonance. 
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The most substantive criticism of the imperial visit rested on a 
general critique of the aLCommodative approach to China. Some 
argued that japan should be less timid about criticizing China's 
human rights record aad its behavior on arms proUteration. This 
view reflected more strategic concerns than a strong ideological 
commttment to democratic values. In tl» long run, Japan's ability 
to counter the geopolitical challenge horn China depends on main- 
taining a robust alliance with the United States. Supporting the 
American agenda on human rights and proliferation with respect 
to China would he one way of doing this. Others have taken the 
geopohtical argument further. To increase its leverage over China, 
Japan should help construct a tacit maritime coalition by ^Domot* 
ing good relations with Taiwan and the Southeast Asian countries 
as well as suf^rdng U.S. criticisns of China.^ Some even go so 
£ar as to recommend closer ties widi India and die Central Asian 
republics to balance against China. Advocates of this view, how- 
ever, are quick to note that their aim is not to isolate or contain 
China, but rather to constrain its behavior and compel it to be 
more cooperative on behalf of Japanese and Western interests. 

Aldioi^ the debate among intellectuals and journalistic com- 
mentators has been lively^ the choice between an accommodative 
and a hard-line approadi has yet to become a prominent puMic 
issue in party politics. In terms of concrete policy, differences <mi 
China still tend to be submerged m discussions within and across 
the powerful mmistries. But a sharp turn in Sino-American rela- 
tions (for better or for worse) or a crisis regarding the Taiwan ques- 
tion will certainly bring China policy to the forefront. In the 
meantime, the basic thrust of Japan's approach to China in the 
political-military realm will be more accommodative and integra- 
tive than confrontational. Sudi an approach ranfbrces Japan's 
growing economic stake in China*s modernization and its concerns 
about Chinese political instability. 

Prime Minister Hosokawa's visit to Beijing in March 1994 re- 
flected a delicate balance between assertiveness and conciliation. In 
his meetings with Premier Li Peng, Hosokawa urged China to 
reqwct human rights, whidi are ''universally accepted values in the 
international community.** He also called upon China to make its 
military expenditures more transparent in an effort to promote 
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regional security and trust. Regarding North Korea, the Japanese 
leader asked China to clearly communicate to Pyongyang the "in- 
ternational mood," which is critical of North Korea's procrastina- 
tion HI permitting unencumbered IAEA inspections of its nuclear 
facilities. Although indicative of Japan's general support of the US. 
poliqr agenda in Northeast Asia, these statements did not go be- 
yond verbal persuasion. Tokyo remains reluctant to use its eco- 
nomic leverage over Beijing on human rights or security issues. And 
die Chinese are well aware that Hosokawa cautioned President 

Cluuon against miposing a Western form of democracy on China.^ 
To the extent that Japan is interested in integrating CJhma into 
an Asia-Pacific regional community, the way China views Japan is 
just as important as the way Japan views China. China continues to 
express concerns about Japanese remilitarization. Part of this anx- 
iety stems from Japan's ongoing cfifocts to modernize its defense 
forces. Even if Japan embraces a strictly defennve military doctrine, 
the Chinese point out that Japan has the economic and technologi- 
cal capability to become a military giant quickly. They also note 
that although Japan may spend less than 1 percent of its GNP on 
defense forces, its military budget is one of the largest in rhe world 
in absolute terms, given its huge economy. From the Chinese per- 
specthre, the way in which Japan has dealt with its imperialist past 
is just as, if DOC inoce, problematic, than its myitaiy modernizatm 
programs. Oiiiieae leaders refer to a number of n^ative indicators. 
One is the vnits made by Ja panese cabinet members to the Yasokuni 

Shrine — a shrine in Tokyo that honors several war crnninals re- 
sponsible for Japanese expansionism before 1945. When then Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone visited the shrine in August 1985, Bei- 
jing issued sharp protests. Tiie Ciiinese also have objected to the 
treatment of Japan's militarist past in school textbooks. For exam- 
ple, in 1986 China pcottsced tiv Japanese Educatioo Ministry 
dsioa to subsdtote the word "advance" for "invasion* in a passage 
of a secondary school textbook describing Japan's aciioos against 
China in the 1930s. Masayuki Fujio, the education minister at the 
time, aggravated the situation hy dismissing the notion that Japan 
had committed particularly atrocious acts against the Chinese* 

Although many Japanese have resented this meddling in inter- 
nal ai£airs» the government has accommodated Chinese sensitivi- 
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ties. Nakasone and his successors in the prime ministership have re- 
frained from further official visits to the Yasukuni Shrine. During 
the textbook controversy. Prime Minister Nakasone fired Educa- 
tion Minister Fujio from his cabinet m September 1986. But these 
gestures have not satisfied or reassured the Chinese — many of 
whom doubt Japanese sincerity because they believe Japan was 
oaiy lespcmding to dipkHnatic pressure. In this context, Prime Min- 
ister Morihiro Hosokawa's statement during his first press confer- 
ence after assuming office in August 1993 was a breath of fresh air. 
In response to a journalist's question, Hosokawa stated widiout 
ambiguity that Japan had engaged in a "war of aggression" and 
that he felt that it was wrong. But the positive impact of this can- 
dor quickly dissipated when several nationalistic politicians sharply 
criticized the prime minister in the Diet for giving such a one-sided 
interpretation of the Pacific war and for making Japan vukierabie 
to demands for compensation and increased aid packages horn the 
£ast Asian countries. As a amsequaice, Hosokawa had to retreat 
somewhat ficom his earlier statement, despite the fact that it seemed 
so conmumsensical to the rest of the workL Shigeto Nagano, Prime 
Minister Tsutomu Hata*s initial appointee for justice minister, 
made matters worse with his careless remark in a ptess i n te rv ie w 
that the 1937 Nanking massacre was a ''fabrication." 

Until Japan openly can come to terms with its imperialist past, 
its relations with China, not to mention relations with the rest of 
the region, will remain uneasy. The problem of the past places 
Japan in a double bind. On the one hand, feelings of guilt restrain 
Japan from joining the West in forcefully criticizing China's human 
ri^ts abuses.^ This makes the Japanese appear to be apologists for 
the Qiinese. On the other hand, persistent Giinese suspicions and 
animosity toward die Japanese prevent Japan from putting rela- 
tions widi China on a stable and healthy psychological footing. 
Consequently, recent discussions about the re-Asianization of 
Japanese foreign policy sound hollow. 

RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 

As in the case of Sino-Japanese relations, Japan's relations with die 
Soviet Union during the Cold War were shaped largely by its rela- 
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tkms with the United States and the dynamics of Soviet-American 

relations. In rhc post-Cold W ar era, however, Japan has begun to 
diverge from rhc United States on Russia policy. But whereas 
Tokyo has nir)\ ed ahead of Washington on relations with Beijing, 
It dearly lagis behind WashingKm on relations with Moscow. 

The inooqNxadon of Japan imo the Ameikan secority 
caused Japan to accept a postwar settlement that exduded the So- 
viet UnicMi. Tokyo and Moscow came extremely dose to condud- 
ing a peace treaty during the mid-1950s during a brief thaw in the 
Cold War rollow ing Stalin's death. But at the hist moment, do- 
mestic opposition in Japan prevented the government from ac- 
cepting the Soviet compromise solution of returning the islands of 
Habomai and Shikotan to Japan (and not the laiger Etorofu and 
Kiinashiti islands) in exchaoge for a peace agicanaiL Then in 
15^ the t i et ritoci al dilute became cxpiicttiy intertwined with the 
issue of Japan's alliance with the United States. The Kremlin added 
the con».liiion that all foreign troops {i.e., U.S. forces) would have 
to leave Japan prior to the reversion of the smaller islands. Meet- 
ing this condition would ha\ c aiiioiintL-d ro abrogating the recently 
revised security treaty with the United States. Given the importance 
of the American alliance, however, such an exchange was un- 
thinkable for Japan«^^ Moreover, a domestic omsensus had 
emec^ against a two-island compromise: All of die political par- 
ties (even the Socialists and Communists) advocated the return of 
all of the islands. 

In the context of Soviet-American detente from the late 1960s 
to the late 1970s, Japan did expand its eeononiie relations with the 
Soviet Union despite the lack of meanmgtul progress on the terri- 
torial and peace treaty issues. Acute concerns about stable supplies 
of energy and raw materials in the wake of the 1973 oil crisis 
prompted the government to encourage )<Mnt ventures in die Soviet 
Union through finanrial assistance. For example, in April 1974 the 
Japanese Export-Import Bank provided the Soviets with over $1 
billion in long-term credit for resource development in the Soviet 
Far Fast. Major projects launched included the construction of new 
port laciiities at Wrangel Bay and the development of Siberian tim- 
ber resources, Sakhalin natural gas and oil. south Yakutian coal, 
and the Tjrumen oil fiekb. In the end, the Tyumen oil devebpment 
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project collapsed, and nianv other ventures did not meet original 
expectations due to production and other problems. Nevertheless, 
bilateral trade increased substantially during the 1970s, u^ith Japan 
selling ptimarily steel products and machinery and the Soviets 
exporting raw materials and energy sources.^ 

After concluding, with Washington's encouragement, a peace 
and friendship treaty with Beijing in 1978, Japan's relations with 
the Soviet Union deteriorated. Soon thereafter the Soviets deployed 
military forces on the northern islands claimed by Japan. When the 
Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan, Tokyo jomed Washmgton in 
adopting a hard-line policy against the Kremlin. The Japanese 
tightened their credit to the Soviet Union, restriaed exports of cap- 
ital machinery, stalled their negotiations with the Soviets on eco- 
nomic cooperation, and boycotted the 1980 Moscow Olympic 
Games. Soviet-Japanese trade declined sharply as a result because 
the West European allies retused to participate fully in the eco- 
nomic sanctions, japan fell from second to fifth place in terms of 
the percentage of total Soviet trade with non-Communist states. 
Nevertheless, important Soviet- Japanese ventures, such as the oil 
and natural gas project oH Sakhalin Island, continued to move 
forward,** 

Just as the growing Soviet military direat provided the Reagan 
administration the rationale to launch the largest peacetime de- 
fense buildup in U.S. history, Soviet militar> depl<)> nients in 
Northeast Asia also stimulated Japan to modernize its Self-Defense 
Forces. Military planners began to develop concrete scenarios 
under which the Soviets might invade Japanese territory. They con- 
cluded that die Soviet Union might want to seize northon 
Hokkaido in order to secure the Sea of Okhotsk as a bastion for its 
nuclear ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs) during a global con- 
flict between the superpowers. Consequently, the Self-Defense 
Forces began to place greater emphasis on the defense of northern 
Japan.^^ The shooting down of the Korean airliner in 1983 demon- 
strated with tragic force the delicate military situation in the 
Northwest Pacific and reinforced the negative feeUngs that the 
Japanese already had toward the Soviet Union. Most opinion polls 
indicated that less than 2 percent of the Japanese had a positive 
image oi this Communist power. 
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As this brief historical review demonstrsitcs, the state of 

Sovict-Japancsc relations fluctuated with the vicissitudes of 
Soviet-American relations. When Washinuron's relations with 
Moscow improved, so did Tokyo's relationship with Moscow. At 
iksty Tokyo's cool response to Soviet perestroika appeared to de- 
part from this dynamic. Despite the dramatic improvement in 

Soviet'Amcrican tdations, Japan's lelatkms with the Soviet Unimi 
lagged behind. One reason for this was the lelativdy low priority 

accorded to Japan policy by Mikhail Gorbachev himself during his 
first several years as Soviet leader. But Japanese leaders also were 
more skeptical than their American and West European counter- 
parts about the revolutionary changes in Soviet foreign policy. 
Tokyo re^>onded cynically to Gorbachev's outline of the Kremlin's 
new intccest an Asia in a historic speech at Vladivostok in July 
1986. The Japanese intecpteted Moscow's jpximaty objective to be 
a rapprocheinettt with Bering. Whik acknowkdging that a reduc- 
tion of Sino-Soviet tensions would promote regional stability, they 
did not see any immediate direct benefit of Soviet "lu w rhinking* 
for Japan. They quickly dismissed CiorbaLiu \ 's regional arms con- 
trol initiatives as an attempt to drive a wedge between the United 
Sutes and its Asian allies, and they greeted the Soviet interest in be- 
coming integrated into the ecofumiic dynamism of the Asia-Pacific 
r^jloii with slcqpticum. 

The Foreign Ministry^— guardians of Japan's hard-line policy 
toward the Soviet Union— argued that the territorial dispute 
would have to be resolved before there could be closer economic 
relations between Japan and the Soviet Union. Although many So- 
viet intellectuals affiliated with influential policy research insti- 
tutes fk>ated numerous compromise solutions, Japanese officials 
adhered strictly to their positi<m that Japan must regain sover- 
eignty over tftf of the islands in question. They felt justified in tak- 
ing such an inflexible stance because Japan was now in a stronger 
position vis-l-vis the Soviets. With its diversification of raw mate- 
rial sources, industrial restructuring, and the abundance of sup- 
plies in world energy markets, japan was not as mterested in 
Soviet natural resources as it was during the 1970s. Given the 
Soviet Union's economic weakness and its interest in Japanese 
technology and ca|»tal, officials calculated that sticking to their 
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uncompromising line eventually would force Moscow to yield 

completely. 

Soviet military deployments and activities m Northeast Asia 
also contributed to the cool response to perestroika. Tokyo, of 
course^ welcomed the Kremlin's decision to dismantle the SS>20s in 
Asia as part of a Soviet- Amoican agreement to eliminate interme- 
diate-range nuclear missiles. But Japanese defense planners also 
noted that the Soviets were improving the qualitative strength of 
their conventional forces in Northeast Asia despite the announce- 
ment of unilateral arms reductions in Asia as well as Europe. Some 
Japanese strategists even argued that as long as the Soviet Union 
and the United States relied upon sea-based strategic nuclear forces 
as a strategic reserve, security the Sea of Okhotsk as an ocean bas- 
tion would be a top priority for the Soviet military. The Soviets 
would, therefore, continue to deploy forces that could threaten 
Japan. 

The tough stance of both the Foreign Mmistry and the Defense 
Agency was politically sustainable because Japanese pubHc opui- 
ion was slow to w^arm up to the Soviet Union despite Gorbachev 
and perestroika.^ The ruling and opposition parties alike, the 
media, and die public at large v^rously supported the govern- 
ment's claims on the territorial question. Moreover, business in- 
terests did not clamor for a major improvement in political 
relations with Moscow. Japanese corporate leaders repeatedly 
stated that they were not that interested in close economic linkages 
with the Soviet Union. They referred to disincentives such as the 
lack of ruble convertibility, poor infrastructure, and the slow pace 
of economic liberalization. They stated that perestroika would 
have to progress much furdier before the Soviet Union could 
become an attractive partner for Japan and an integral player in the 
Pacific Basin economic system.^ 

After the revolutionary changes in Eastern Europe in 1989 and 
Gorbachev's historic meeting with South Korean president Roh 
Tae Woo in San Francisco in early June 1990, Japanese perspec- 
tives on the Soviet Union finally did bc^ to show sig^ of mean- 
ingftd diange. Tins was visibk first in the area of defense policy, as 
arguments about an increasii^ Soviet military threat became less 
persuasive. Reflecting this new political mood. Prime Minister 
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Toshiid Kaifu in 1990 asked the Finance Ministry to slow die pace 

of defense spending increases. Before long, prominent politicians in 
the ruling LDP started to speak openly about the need for flexibil- 
ity in dealing with the territorial dispute. One powerful conser- 
vative politician, Shin Kancmaru, even embarrassed the Foreign 
Ministry by raising the possibility of a two-^land solution to the 
disfmte. Kaifu himself went beyond the traditional Foreign 
Ministry position of having die resohidon of die territorial ques- 
tion be the precoptdtthn for closer economic linkages. In a speech 
given at the end of July 1990, he stated that Japan will "use all its 
might** to help reconstruct and revitalize the Soviet Union. He also 
articulated the concept of "expanding equiHbrium** {kakudai 
kinko) whereby the territorial dispute would be solved together 
with Japanese eifotts at **intellectuai cooperation and economic 
devdopmrat."^ 

In an attempt to engineer a breakthrough in Soviet-Japanese 
relations just prior to Gorbachev's visit to Tokyo in April 1991, 
Ichiro Ozawa (then LDP secretary-general) reportedly worked with 
MITI and business leaders to put together a major aid package of 
$26 billion as a quid pro quo for meaningful Soviet concessions on 
the territorial question. Gorbachev, however, was in no position to 
make such conces$i<ms, given the intense domestic pressures that he 
faced; and the summit between him and Kaifii yielded tittle 
progress.^ AhfaousJi hopes fcMt another breakthrough were raised 
alter the failed Soviet coup and the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
they were again dashed when Russian president Boris Yeltsin 
abruptly canceled his scheduled visit to Tokyo in September 1992. 

To keep from falhng behind the Western nations, however, 
Japan has mack some compromises in its poUcy of not separating 
politics and economics. Japan's Russia policy appeared to be 
headed toward a crisis when French prudent Francois Mitterrand 
suggested that die 1993 G-7 summit scheduled for the summer in 
Tokyo be moved to an earlier date at another place in order to snp- 
port Yeltsin's reform efforts. Given the Clinton administration's 
keen interest in backing Yeltsin, there was a real danger of a split 
between Tokyo and Washington on this issue. In order to prevent 
a major embarrassment for Japan, senior diplomats quickly 
arranged an oiKtgency G-7 fordgn niinisters' meetii% in Tokyo to 
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discuss the question of Russian aid before the Tokyo summit. At 
this meeting the Japanese government agreed to participate fully in 
a multilateral aid package to Russia. By "multilateralizing" the 
issue, the government wanted to deflect domestic criticism that it 
was weakening the nation's claims to the Northern Territories. 
What is ranaricable about this episode is the flexibility of the tra- 
diticMiattjr hazd-Une Foreign Ministry when good relations with the 
United States and die West were at stake.*' Moreover, except for 
some sharp arracks from a few nationalistic politicians and jour- 
nalisrs, domestic opposirion has been surprisingly mild. And cer- 
tainly Yeltsin's decision to go ahead with his scheduled visit to 
Tokyo soon after the violent face^H between the Russian presi- 
dent and rebeUious parliamentarians significantly improved the 
atmosphere of Russo-Japanese relations. 

The long-awaited Russo-Japanese summit in October 1993 
yielded a Tokyo Declaration in which Presidenr "I'cltsui and Prime 
Minister Hosokawa agreed that the preconditions for bilateral nor- 
malization have been established. The rwo leaders srared that their 
countries shared the "^universal \ alues oi ireedom, democracy, and 
respect for basic human rights." They agreed that the promotion 
of market economics and free trade would lead not only to eco- 
nomic prosperity for their two nations, but also to a healthy de- 
velopment of the world economy as a whole. Hosokawa and 
Yeltsin also committed themselves to resolving the territorial issue 
in accordance with "law and justice" and to signing a peace treaty 
at an early date. An accompanying "Economic Declaration" em- 
braced the principle of ''expanding equilibrium" and identihed spe- 
cific areas for cooperation, indudii^ energy, transportatiim, 
tdecommnnications, conversion of military industries, and safety 
of nuclear power plants. The summit, however, did not lead to a 
dramatic increase in Japan's economic assistance to Russia.^ 

The lack of a major aid effort toward Russia reflects more 
than the obstacle of the territorial dispute. It also reflects the lim- 
ited Japanese business interest in Russia. Without strong govern- 
ment backing, such as loan and investment guarantees, Japanese 
corporations are still reluctant to invest in Russia. Many business 
executives bdieve that given the present sttuadon in Russia, mak- 
ing huge investments or providing large amounts of aid would be 
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like pouring money down a black hole. Rather than wasting capi- 
tal on Russia, rhey would rather focus on Southeast Asia and 
China. Nevertheless, new Russo-Japanese ventures backed by 
government guarantees for oil and natural gas development in 
.Sakhaiin are moving forward. Moreover, MITl officials have 
shown enough interest in Russian economic reform to present a re- 
port in May 1 992 oudining their policy suggestions to the Russian 
government In contrast to the free-market orthodoxy contained in 
the International Monetary Fund's blueprint for economic restruc- 
turing, the Mil l report calls for policies simiLir to those pursued 
by Japan after World War II, including centrallv i;uided "priority 
production programs" to ensure adequate supply of critical indus- 
trial goods, strategic allocation ol capital through government and 
private financial iD8titutioiis» and pid fe i e nti al tax policies to en- 
courage capital aocumulaticm.^ Japanese also are watching with 
in tere st the efforts to create free rronomir zones in the maritime 
regions of die Russian Far East.^ 

Even Japanese strategists are beginning to kH)k beyond the ter- 
ritorial issue ill order to consider ways of engaging Russia on se- 
curity issues. They support involving Russia in multilateral 
regional security dialogues, such as the recently established Asso- 
ciation of Soudieast Asian Nations (ASEAN) Regional Forum* 
They aie deeply interested in getting Moscow to transfer Its SSBNs 
from the Sea of Okhotdt to the Arctic Ocean so as to fedlitate 
Russian military retrenchment from Northeast Asia. Japan has al- 
ready committed $100 niillK)n in bilateral assistance to support the 
dismantling of Russian nuclear weapons. And it goes without say- 
ing that Japan would like to prevent Russia from disposing of nu- 
clear waste from submarines into the Sea of Japan. As part of this 
effort, Tokyo recently agreed to establish an imemationai fund to 
help pay fr>r safer alteniadve ways dealing with nuclear waste.^ 

All of this demonstrates that even without a resolution of the 
territorial dispute, Japan n both willing and able to modify its 

Russian policy in order to stay in step with the \X est and to pursue 
its own economic and security interests vis-a-vis Russia. This flex- 
ibility, how ever, does not mean that Japan will be able to play a 
Russian card against either the United States or Qiina, although it 
might enhance Japan's ability to hedge against a deieriofation of 
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relations with the United States. As the rise ot conservative na- 
tionaUst forces in Russia during the mid-December elections of 
1993 demonstrated, Japan needs to remain vigilant about a 
reemetgoioe of a Russian external threat. While a democratic and 
stable Russia would serve Japan's loi^-term securit]r intecests, 
Japan does not want to embrace die American agienda of trying to 
promote democratic staHlizadon in Russia. Most officials in 
Tokyo doubt that external efforts will have much of an impact on 
the complex political dynamics internal to Russia. 

CONCLUSION 

In the post-Cold War era, Japan seeks a reinvigorated U.S.- 
Japanese rebtionship as part of a broader Western alliance includ- 
ing the European Union. To achieve this outcome, japan must 
move decisively away from its neomercantilist economic policies 
and business practices. It also must transform itself from a reluc- 
tant to an active ally of the West in what some have called a ''global 
partnership.*' But a **global partnersliq>" entails assuming diplo- 
matic and military risks for the sake of intematimial security and 
the protection of vital Weston interests. The danger is that 
domestic political rigidities and the persistence of neomercantilist 
and pacifistic perspectives will prevent Japan from responding 
quickly and thoroughly enough to satisfy the United States. Persis- 
tent tensions in economic relations will increase resentment on 
both sides of the Pacific and weaken domestic support in both 
countries for a bilateral **global partnership. ** A crisis on the 
Korean peninsula over Pyongyang's nudear program will certainly 
stretch the limits of Japan's fragile consensus on security policy. It 
will also be a moment of truth for the U.S. -Japanese alliance. 

Electoral reform and party realignments could make Japan 
more effective in respondiniz to the international challenges of the 
post-Cold War era. A stronger political executive could emerge 
that is capable of making hard foreign policy choices and mobiliz- 
ing the domestic support for them. Consume and worktf interests 
could have a greater voice in dectorai politics and thereby steer 
Japan away ^m narrow devdopmentalism and toward a greater 
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emphasis on the quality of life. Such a Japan would be economi- 
cally more harmonious not only with the United States but also 
with other advanced industrial democracies. But the process of do- 
mestic political transformation has just begun. The next several 
years are likely to involve unstable governments, vacillating polit- 
ical leaders, and the resurgence of bureaucrats resistant to funda- 
mental change. If so, relations with the Ihiited States will become 
increasingly strained and distant, and nationalistic voices for a for- 
eign policy more independent of the United States will become 
stronger. 

Over time, current differences over China and Russia policy 
could deepen and further compHcate relations with the United 
States. Evea. while being concerned about the growth of Chinese 
power, Japan is likely to be more sensitive than the United States 
to the dilemmas Qiina faces between economic growth and polit- 
ical stability. From die Japanese perspective, U.S. policy toward 
China lades a steady realism and t»ids to be too easily swayed by 
ideological considerations. On Russia, Japan is less convinced than 
the United Stares that a monetarist "shock therapy" and a strict ad- 
herence to free market principles will put Russia on a clear course 
of economic revitalization and democratization. The Japanese find 
the American belief that they can decisively shape domestic devel- 
<^ments in such large countries as Oiina and Russia to be naive if 
not downright arrogant. On the other hand, Americans are likely 
to view Japanese '^realism" as merely a cover for their pursuit of 
narrow economic interests. 

The worst-case scenario for Japan would be the emergence of 
a neo-isolationist United States — one with weaker security links to 
East Asia and exclusionary policies toward Japanese imports and 
investments. To avert this from happening, Japan for the time 
being is more likdy to use economic influence in the United States 
dian to play a Chinese or Russian ''card" s^ainst the United States. 
It will increase its financial contributions fcHr maintaining U.S. 
forces in Japan. Its firms will forge corporate alliances with Amer- 
ican counterparts to raise the stakes that the U.S. business com- 
munity has in good bilateral relations. But as a hedge againsr a 
hostile United States, Japan will develop its diplomatic, eccMiomic, 
and cultural linkages with the Asian-Pacific countries (including 
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China and Russia) to foster a more congenial regional en- 
vironment. This caLulation motivates Japan's support for the 
Asia-Pacific Fconomic Cooperation (APEC^ process and other 
muldlaterai dialogues and institutions, by embedding the U.S.- 
Japan relationship in a i^ional community, Japan will increase its 
international maneuverability and be better able to constrain 
American unilateral actions that could harm it. 

A rupture in U.S.-Japanese relations will polarize current pol- 
itical alignments in Japan. Ultimately, Japan's external response 
will hinge on the character of the strategic environment that 
emerges in the region. A Russia that is continuing to retrench mil- 
itarily and a China that does not pose an acute security challenge 
will encourage a more relaxed security perspective. Japan will then 
rely more on economic and diplomatic instruments to help con- 
struct a stable regional order and will eschew a prominent military 
role in the region because such a policy would only alarm other 
East Asian countries. It is likely to promote a cooperative security 
regime centered around confidence-buildmg measures. Bur for this 
to work, Japan, China, and Russia will have to shed their histori- 
cal geopolitical and cultural distrust of each other. A truly stable 
r^kmal order would require at least a Sino-Japanese entente. 

If a breakdown in U.S.-Japanese relations occurred in the con- 
text of a threatening China and/or Russia, then Japan will confront 
the severest dilemma. It will have to choose between two compet- 
ing imperatives: countering this security threat through an ex- 
panded military role in the region versus forging ahead with 
economic regionalism by minimizing Asian fears about a revival of 
Japanese militarism. Emphasizing the former is likely to undermine 
its economic interests, i^diile emphasizing the latter is likely to 
make it vulnerable to external security threats. The paramount 
challenge for Japanese foreign policy is to avoid ever having to 
make such a choice. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



The United States and 
the Strategic Quadrangle 

MICHAEL MANDELBAUM 

D uring the Cold War the pohcy of the United States toward the 
other three powers of the Strategic Quadrangle was coherait. In 
tbe wake of the Cold War it is complicatBd and confused. 

Fiom the 1940s to tbe 1990$ Amerkan policy in East Asia was 
based <m deterring and containing Soviet power. That was the 
common denominator of Washington's relations with the Soviet 
Union, China, and Japan — and indeed the entire world. It was the 

reason for deploying military forces in the region, the core of which 
was the Seventh Fleet with its fighter and bomber airplanes based 
on large oceangoing aircraft carriers supported by facilities in 
Japan and in the Philippines.' 

The United States had other goals in addition to security; 
none, however, was more important. Where the requirements of 
deterring the Soviet Union came into conflict witli other aims, all 
the others gave way. This is the normal practice when countries are 
at war. All else is subordinate ro the requirements of wagmg the 
conflict. In the latter stages of the Cold War there were sources of 
friction with China and Japan, but they were largely suppressed for 
the sake of solidarity against the Soviet threat. 

By the second half of the Cold War, that threat, aldiough not 
vanquished, seemed hi less pressing dian the United States had 
taken it to be in the 1950s and 19^0s. From die mid-19708 to the 
end of the 1980s, the United States enjoyed the best of both worlds 
in the Strategic Quadrangle; the coherence in foreign policy that 
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war imposes without the costs and dangers that come widi actual 
conflicts. In the second half of the Cold War, Washington's posi- 
tion was a comfortable, even a privileged one. Of the four major 
powers, only the United States played both a major military and a 
nuqor economic role. Of the four, only the United States was in- 
dispensable both to the security arrangements and to the commer- 
cial life of the Pacific re^on. 

Moreover, the United States had better relations with each of 
the other three powers than any two had with each other. In fact 
the other powers welcomed the American role in the region.- The 
American presence thus contributed to stabihty and prosperity in 
East Asia after the mid-1970s without imposing onerous costs on 
the United States. 

The end of the Cold War has complicated American policy. 
The burden of an ongoing military confrontatimi with a powerful 
rival has been lifted. In that important sense the American position 
in East Asia, as elsewhere, is now easier. But the end of that con- 
flict has brought to the task of conductmg American pokey m the 
Strategic Quadrangle a new agenda. The United States confronts 
choices — military, pohtical, and eccmomic — that are both unfamil- 
iar and difficult to make. 

The radcmale for die American military presence has dis- 
appeared, but the demand for it within the region has not. East 
Asians continue to favor the deployment of American forces in 
their region in some form. The new military mission that they and 
American leaders envision for the United States, however, is a 
vague one. It is less intuitively plausible, and less likely to be at- 
tractive to the American public, than the Cold War goal of deter- 
ring the Soviet Union. 

At the same time, issues that divide die United States £rom 
China and Japan, which had been kept manageable by the disci- 
pline of the Cold War, have now become more salient in the poli- 
tics of the Strategic Quadrangle. With China the primar>' issue is 
the status of democracy and human rights. In the late 1980s con- 
gressional majorities began to demand that the United States exert 
pressure on the Chinese leadership to bring their domestic political 
practices into closer confcmnity widi those of the democfadc West, 
using continued Chinese access to the American market as lever- 
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age. With Japan the source of post-Cold War tension was die 

persistent Japanese trade surplus with the United States.^ 

Neither the pucaru c new miUtary mission for the United States 
in East Asia nor the contentious issues in Sino-American and 
Japanese-American relations emerged suddenly with the collapse 
of the Soviet Union. All three had genninated in the latter part of 
the Cold War period. But during the Cold War the American 
government — specifically the executive branch — was the elective 
champion of sustaining a military presence in East Asia and keep- 
ing C^hina's violation of democratic norms and the Japanese trade 
imbalance from undercutting the anti-Soviet coaUtion to which 
Japan and China belonged. 

In the wake of the Cold War, the opinions of the American 
public assumed greater political importance on all three issues. The 
continuation of the American military presence in die r^on de- 
pended on the kind of public support diat the government had been 
able to obtain with ease when the conflict with the Soviet Union 
dominated American foreign policy, but that may prove difficult to 
sustain in the absence of the Soviet threat. 

Similarly, American objections to Asian political and com- 
mercial practices stemmed from sentiments deeply held in the 
United States. It was the public diat pressed the government to 
I»essure Asian governments to change them. During the latter part 
of the Cold War, the president and die Congress were divided over 
die proper American response to Chinese political practices. They 
were divided as well over how to deal with Japanese economic poli- 
cies that the American public deemed objectionable. With the 
advent of the Clinton administration in 1 993, the executive branch 
became more sympathetic to the views expressed by the Congress 
and the public. This was not simply because the new president and 
the congressional majority were members of the same political 
party: in fact, die end of the Cold War had removed the principal 
incentive presidents of both parties had had to avoid die punitive 
policies that the Congress and the public increasingly favored. 

American irritation with China and Japan was based on a 
commitment to democracy and a resentment of chronic trade im- 
balances that had deep roots in public opinion; but the practices 
that Americans found unacceptable had equally deep roots in the 
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Asian political and economic systems from which they sprang. 
Thus, \\ hile the disputes over these issues could be managed, and 
would certainly not lead to war, they were unlikely to be resolved 
quickly or easily — if they could be resolved at all. 

In the aftennath of the victory in the Cold War, divisions 
among die victots began to appear. The result, in East Asia, will 
scarcely be as drastic as what happened in Europe after World War 
n. Neither Japan or China — nor the new Russian republic, for that 
matter — will take the place of the old Soviet Union as the global, 
mortal rival of the United Stares. The bitter ideological clash and 
the costly military competition of the forty-£ve years after World 
War U will not be repeated. 

Hie American agenda in the Strategic Quadrangle in the first 
half of the Cold War was a grim and dangerous one; in the second 
half the rivalry with the Soviet Union still dominated that agenda, 
although in a less urgent way. The differences that mark the 
post-Cold War agenda are normal. Interests and preferences differ 
among sovereign states as they do among mdividuals. It is the task 
of a foreign policy to reconcile such differences where this is pos- 
sible and manage them whne it is not For the United States, this 
task in East Asia is now less taxing in military terms dian during 
the Cold War, but in another way it is more difficult. 

After 1950 there was an American consensus on the task in 
East Asia: deterrence of the Soviet Union. American policymakers 
had to decide how to accomplish it. Now the United States con- 
fronts questions of ends as well as of means: What is the proper 
military role for the United States in the Asia-Pacific region? Is the 
promotion of democracy or of human rights in China an appro- 
priate aim of American foreign policy? What kind of economic 
relationship with Japan is possible and desirable? 

THE CHALLENGES TO SECURITY 

The Cold War was a military confrontation. Its conclusion thus 
afiiected the forces deployed by the powm diat had waged it. The 
changes in military deployments are not as dramatic in the Strate- 
gic Quadrangle as in Europe; but even without sweeping arms con- 
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trol accords such as the Conventional Forces in Europe Treaty 

of 1990 or the dissolution of a formal military alliance such as 
the Warsaw Pact, one result of the end of the Soviet- American con- 
flict was that there were fewer and less capable military forces in 
East Asia. 

In December three years before the Soviet Union itself 
disappeftfcd into history^ Mikhail Gorbadi^ 
diawal ci 200,000 troops from the Soviet Far East and of 6,000 
more from Central Asia/ Russia inherited the Soviet Pacific fleet, 

which in 1993 still included 20 ballistic missile-carrving sub- 
marines, 90 attack submarines, 45 mam surtace warships, and 150 
land-based strike aircraft. But the Russian economic collapse took 
a toll on its military fotces. By one estimate, in 1992 only a third 
of the attack submaiines, 40 percent of die warships, and half the 
aircraft were operationaL' 

As the Cold War waned, the United States also reduced its 
forces in the region. By the Cold War's end, only about 17 percent 
of all American miHtary manpower was allocated to Asia.^ The 
most iiiiporrant military bases in the southern Pacific — C lark Air 
Field and the* Subic Bay naval facility, both in the Philippines- 
were closed in 1991-1992. In early 1990 Secretary of Defense 
Rkhard Cheney announced that 5,000 of the 43,000 American 
troops in Korea would be withdrawn. The Pentagon's 1992 plan 
kx a gbbal ''base force* called a 25 percent reductk>n from 
CM War levels in overall miHtary strength in East Asia.^ 

In September 1991 President Bush announced a global iniria- 
ti\e on nuclear weapons that affected American nuclear deploy- 
ments m the region; such weapons would be removed from South 
Korea and from surface shqis in the Pacific, thus eliminating a 
source of Miction with Japan and hkw Zealand, both of whkdi had 
banned port calls for nudear-armed vesseb. 

The reductions in the American militar) forces in East Asia 
and elsewhere were logical responses to the end of the Cold War. 
The forces" purpose, after all, had been to deter the Soviet Union. 
With the decay of Russian miHtary forces in the Asia-Pacific region, 
the military threat to American interests had diminished. But the 
events that led to the decay of those forces had an even more 
decisive impact. 
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The withdrawal of Soviet forces from the heart of Europe, 
where their presence had triggered the Soviet-American rivalry in 
the first place, the collapse of communism in Europe, and the dis- 
integration of the Soviet Union itself left no apparent adversary in 
East Asia for American forces to deter. 

There are, to be sure, reasonsfor bedging a prediction that no 
great-power military confrontation will ever again take place in the 
region. In 1994 Moscow's policies toward its neighbors turned 
more assertive and its attitude toward cooperation with the indus- 
trial democracies less enthusiastic than in the preceding two years. 
Russia retained the foundations of a major military force in East 
Asia. Its control of the four southern islands of the Kurile chain, 
which Stalin had seized at the end of World War St, perpetuated a 
territorial dispute with Japan, ^^ch insisted on its own sover- 
eignty over what it continued to call its "Nordiem Territories." 

Still, Russia's internal disarray seemed likely to restrict its 
capacit}' to resume the kind of conflict with the other three powers 
of the Strategic Quadrangle that the Soviet Union had pursued dur- 
ii^ the Cold War, even if tlie Russian government wished to do so, 
at kast through the 1990s and into the next century. Such energies 
as Russia had for international disputes were likely to be reserved 
for the "Near Abroad," the former Soviet republics turned inde- 
pendent states, several with large ethnic Russian populations. 
Russia may one day become a proper object of the kind of deter- 
rence that dominated American policy in the Strategic Quadrangle 
^m 1950 to 1990, but if it does, this will not occur soon. 

It also is conceivable that China will qualify for Cold War- 
style deterrence. It is a power on die rise.* Its soaring economic 
growth rates portend a more powerful military establidunent; The 

richer a country is, the more it can afford to spend on troops and 
weapons. Chinese forces are large but badly equipped. For most of 
the 1980s the military had a low priority in the government's bud- 
get. In the early 1990s, however, Chinese mihtary spending as a 
proportion of national income rose modestly, and this at a time 
when defense spending was falling in most other countries. At the 
same time, as the enormous Soviet military-industrial OMuplex 
broke apart, the CSiinese government moved to acquire some of its 
weapons and technical expertise.' 
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hi its long history, Oiina has seldom tried to expand its 

sphere of direct control beyond its traditional borders. But 
the People's Republic of China has territorial claims in Fast 
Asia. The best known and potentially the most explosive of 
these concerns the island of Taiwan,'^ but there are others, 
Beiiing's claim to the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea, the 
site of potentiaUy valuable minerai deposits, has brought China 
into conflict widi a number of Southeast Asian coimtries'^ and 
its daim to die Senkakus is a potential source of friction widi 
Japan. 

Like Russia, China has moved far from the orthodox com- 
munism under the auspices of which it had been at war with the 
United States in the l^iOs. In the first half of the 1 990s Beijing was 
firmly set on a foreign policy of detente in all directions and eco- 
nomic cooperatioa wherever possible, like Russia if it were to 
become a military diieat this would not occur until well into the 
next decade.^ 

Thus the first question for American military policy in East 
Asia in the wake of the Cold War was not how large a force to de- 
ploy but whether, in the absence of an adversary, the United States 
should deploy any forces at all. In fact, American forces did serve 
an important purpose, one that predated the end of the Cold War 
ahfaoi^ it was neither emphasized by the United States nor always 
publicly acknowkc^ed by those who benefited ftom it. 

Both Japan and China saw the United States as a buffer 
against the other. As long as Washington accepted a measure of re- 
sponsibility for Japanese security, the Chinese could assume 
Japan's military forces would remain limited; and as long as Japan- 
ese forces remained Imuted, they would pose no threat to Chma. 
For their part, in the absence of an American mihtary role in the 
Stratt^ Quadrangle, the Japanese would have reason to be con- 
cerned not only about Russia but also about China, which was, 
after all, a nuclear power. 

The countries of Southeast Asia — ^Thailand, the Philippines, 
Singapore, Indonesia, and Malaysia — also benefited from the pres- 
ence of American forces. None had felr particularly threatened by 
the Soviet Union durmg the Cold War, but each was wary of China 
and Japan. Some had ethnic Chinese populations. All were sensi- 
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tive to the power that China possessed by virtue of its size. And to 
the admiration with which they all regarded Japan's economic 
strength was added a touch of resentment, arising from their mem- 
ories of Tokyo's imperial aspirations in the 1930s and 1940s, of 
which they had been the victims. For them an American military 
presence also was welcome.^^ 

The American role of buffer offered deterrence at one remove. 
It gave other countries not so much protection against an existing 
threat as a measure of assurance that new threats were not likely 
to arise. The historian and strategist Michael Howard has drawn 
a distinction relevant to the American role as a buffer in East Asia, 
a distinction between deterrence and what he calls '"reassurance." 
He defines reassurance as die task of instilling confidence in allies 
so that they can conduct their domestic a^airs and foreign policies 
witiiout feeling intimidated. like reassurance as Howard defines it, 
the role of buffer that the United States came to play in Ea^-t Asia 
in the 1980s spared others the need to make adjustments in their 
own policies that they preferred to avoid. ^"^ 

With the end of the Cold War, the case for an American mih- 
tary presence to reassure die other three countries of the Strategic 
Quadrangle, as wdl as the lesser states of North- and Southeast 
Asia, became in some ways even more compelling. The withdrawal 
of the United States would leave a vacuum tiiat would create pres- 
sure within each country to strengthen itself, if only out of fear that 
if it failed to do so, others would. Each country would be tempted 
to arm itself preemptively, as insurance against threats arising from 
odhers doing die same thing. 

Each country feels the need for a hedge of some sort, some mil- 
itary assurance against the potentially aggressive designs of the 
others. Each is willing to rely on the United States to provide such 
assurance; American military forces arc uniquely acceptable to all 
powers in the region. Without the United States, each would feel 
compelled to rely on itself, leading to higher force levels, greater 
political tensions, and perhaps eventually outright conflict. 

An American withdrawal from East Asia could set in motion 
what political scientists call a ^'spiral model"; One party takes mea- 
sures for defensive reasons that appear aggressive to another, the 
other responds in kind — s^ain for defensive purposes but in a way 
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the odier interprets as of fensiv e — a nd a spiral of measures, coim- 

termeasures, and mounting distrust unfolds. 

So it might be in the Strategic Quadrangle in the absence of 
American military power; and as the Cold War ended, preventing 
such a spiral became the official rationale for the continued Amer- 
ican military ptesence. *In this era of shifting r^onal powor bal- 
ances,* Defense Secretary Choiey said in 1990, "our forward 
military presence supports our aim of maintaining die stabiBty diat 
lets other nations flourish, by preventing the emergence of danger- 
ous power vacuums or imbalances and by staving off regional arms 
races. Warren Christopher, secretary of state in the Clinton 
admmistration, echoed this message in 1993: "While the tensions 
of the Cold War have subsided, many Asian nations harbor 
apprehomons about their closest neighbors. An American with- 
drawal would magnify diose concerns. And so America must 
stay engaged.*** 

Reassurance is plausible in theory. In practice, however, it pre- 
sents several problems. The first stems from the perennial military 
question, "How much is enough?" It is difficult enough to decide 
what forces are needed to deter an armed force whose size is 
known, k is ail the more dif^uk to decide what is needed for re- 
assurance, a «f*t«^M«« that is vague, (^>en-ended, and requires mov- 
ing feom "direat-based to uncortainty-based* military planning.*^ 

The forces the United States would need to reassure the coun- 
tries of East Asia must be roughly comparable to those that would- 
be adversaries could Held. This too raises a potential problem. 
Local military forces could expand rapidly simply because of the 
rates of economic growth in what is the fastest-growmg part of the 
workL*^ That would require the United States to expand its own 
forces, which would iatpott costs the American pubUc might not 
be willing to pay. 

Moreover, reassurance is a miHtary mission that, unlike de- 
terrence, may require die kind of multilateral organization that is 
common in Europe but almost completely absent — for good rea- 
son — in Fast Asia.'^ To be reassured, all parties would have to be 
satisfied that none of the others was behaving, or planning to be- 
have, in a threatening manner. This in turn would require that all 
have lehable infocmation about the others' miUtary activities in the 
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region and that all contribute to procedures to build mutual confi- 
dence, such as public notification of routine military operations. A 
formal organization would be useful, perhaps indispensable, for 
these purposes, but the region has none. Reassurance also may re- 
quite oegotiated limits <m the military forces in the Strategic Quad- 
rangie, which, during the Cold War, the United States consistently 
opposed,^ 

Once the American government decided how to carry out the 
policy of reassurance in the Strategic Quadrangle, it would then 
have to obtain support for it. East Asian governments do support 
the policy. But while they want the United States to stay in the re- 
gion, few are eager to announce this to the world. Most are un- 
derstandably reluctant to say publicly that they do not trust their 
neighbors.^^ The Japanese do say that they want the Americans to 
stay. They go further. They underwrite part of Ae cost of the 
American military presence in the region and have a large stake in 
it. The Japanese-American Security Treaty, and the American 
forces that support it, reheve Japan of the need to defend itself 
unaided. Without them, Japan would have to spend considerably 
mote on defense to protect itself . It also would have to confront the 
questlcm of whether to acquire nuclear weapons. A more heavily 
armed — and espedalty a nudear armed— Japan would alarm its 
neighbors. Thus the American presence is Japan's guarantee of 
membership in good standnig in the region. 

Yet the present security arrangements have Japan paying, in 
effect, to deter itself, and the Japanese may not be content to do so 
forever. Someday they may conclude that with the demise of the 
Soviet Union, they no longer want or need Ammcan protecticm in 
security in affairs.^ 

In the end, the citizens of the United States itself may turn out 
to be the most skeptical of die need for a continuing American pres- 
ence in Hast Asia. North America lies thousands of miles from the 
region's center of military gravity. What is of direct concern to the 
Chinese and the Japanese is remote for Americans. North America 
was, of course, no closer to the Asian mainland during the Cold 
War than it is now, and the United States then r^arded the bal- 
ance power in the r^jon as bearing directly <mi its own interests. 
But then the Soviet Unioii was seen as a threat evecyvrfieie; for forty 
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years Americans proved willing to support forces whose aim was 
to prevent a Soviet attack. It remains to be seen whether they can 
be persuaded to pay for the less familiar, less intuitively urgent task 
of reassurance.^' 

Post-Cold War East Asia did present one potential threat to 
American interests of a more familiar kind: the prospect of Com- 
mmiist North Korea acquiring nuclear weapons. The Korean 
peninsula is perhaps die most strat^cally sensitive place in the 
Strategic Quadrangle. It is Japan's nearest neighbor and former 
colony. The United States stations troops there. Korea has common 
borders with both Russia and China. All four powers participated, 
directly or indirectly, in the Korean War of the 1950s. 

At the end of 1^91 the two Korean states seemed to be 
moving toward a rapprochement, especially on issues concerning 
nuclear weapons. In December of that year they signed an agree- 
ment on political reamciliation, and soon thereafter North Korea 
agreed to submit its nudear facilities to international inspecticm, 
as required by the Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) of 1968. In 
March 1993, however, Pyongyang reversed itself, announcing that 
it would withdraw from the NPT and bar inspectors from its nu- 
clear sites. This was almost certainly related to the international 
inspectors' discovery that small amounts of plutonium were 
unaccounted for in North Korea and n^ght have been diverted 
to make nudear explosives. Protracted negotiations with die 
United States followed. The American aim was to convince North 
Korea to allow the inspection of both the fadlities it had ac- 
knowledged to have nuclear purposes and undeclared sites the 

international community suspected of also being devoted to such 
purposes.^"* 

The nuclear problem on the Korean peninsula was, in part, a 
holdover from the Cold War. It stemmed, ultimately, hrom the di- 
vision of the country and the threat to the status quo posed by the 
Communist r^ime in the nordi — die same set of drcumstances 
that had led to war in 1950. The same dictator — Kim Il-sung — 
who had launched the attack in 1950 was in power and threaten- 
ing to acquire nuclear weapons in 1 994. 

But while a holdover from the past, the threat of a North 
Korean bomb was also a post-Cold War issue. The end of that con- 
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flict left North Korea without the patronage ot the world's two 
largest Communist countries, the Soviet Union and China, whose 
support had sustained it for the better part of four decades. Kim 
had reason to fear that his regime would suffer the fate of East 
Germany: collapse and absorption by the other economically more 
dynamic and politically more Intimate Korean state." Although 
not given to sharing his motives with others, die North Korean 
dictator appeared to have decided, in an effort to avoid this fate, 
to use the threat of acquiring nuclear weapons to extract diplo- 
matic concessions and economic support from the outside world, 
in particular irom South Korea, Japan, and the United States. 

Moreover, the North Korean threat to the United States was of 
a distincdy post-Cold War kind: not a hK>ntal assault on a pro- 
Western government by the forces of communism as part of a global 
conflict, but rather nuclear weapons in the hands of a rogue state 
that would use its nuclear arsenal to terrorize its neighbors for its 
own narrow purposes or sell bombs to other equally dangerous 
regimes. Indeed, North Korean nuclear weapons would produce 
precisely what the post-Cold War American miUtary mission of re- 
assurance was designed to prev^t: a dangerous potitical and miU- 
tary diain reaction within the r^on. Japan and Soudi Korea would 
str e ngth en thdr armed forces, perhaps even equii^ing themselves 
with nuclear weapons. This would alarm odier Asian countries, in 
particular China, which would respond in similar fashion. 

The problem of North Korean nuclear weapons produced a 
political alignment in the region that demonstrated the differences 
between the Cold War and post-Cold War eras in yet another way. 
In 1950 the United States and Japan were aUied with South Korea 
against North Korea, the Soviet Union, and the People's Republic 
of China. In 1993 still nominally Communist China and post- 
Communist Russia joined the United States, Japan, and South 
Korea in opposing in principle a North Korean bomb. 

Opposition in principle, however, seemed unlikely to dispose 
of the matter. Ensuring that the Korean peninsula remained free of 
nuclear weapons would likely require unprecedentedly close coop- 
mtion among the four powers of the Strategic Quadrangle. Two 
diplomatic undertakings in other parts of the world illustrated 
what was likely to be needed. 
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One was the international coalition that evicted Saddam 

Hussein's army from Kuwait. As with North Korea, tins was a 
regime acting in violation of international law and in defiance of 
the international community. The task the multinational coalition 
undertook was more taxing than deterrence: It involved reversing 
an invasion that had already occiured. Sinularly, an international 
coalition might at some point be called upon to seize or destroy 
North Korean nodear weapons already assembled. And as in the 
Persian Gul^ while military operations might be conducted under 
the nominal auspices of die United Nations, the task of assembling 
and leading the coalition agamst North Korea would inevitably fall 
to the United States. 

The second international precedent pertinent to the Korean 
nuclear problem is the unification of Germany. This was accom- 
plished under a diplomatic rubric known as the two-plus-fbur 
negotiatioos. It inchided the two German states and the four out- 
side powers ^Hme rok in the country stemmed from agreements 

made at die dose of War IL the Unitied States, Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union. If the political status of the Korean 

peninsula is to be changed peacefully during the 1 990s — and given 
the economic deterioration and political isolation of the Commu- 
nist North, the alternative would appear to be change that is not 
peaceful — a similar arrangement involving the two Koreas and the 
four most important outside powers, the four countries of the 
Strategic Quadrangle, would be necessary.^ 

Thus the task of resolving what could be a nasty, messy, 
dangerous political, eoooomic, and perhaps military crisis on the 
Korean peninsula, like the ttioFc diffuse aim of substituting a pol- 
icy of reassurance tor the more traditional military mission of de- 
terrence, may at some point require the kind of international 
cooperation, perhaps under the auspices of multilateral institu- 
tions, the historic absence of which has distinguished the politics 
of the Suat^ic Quadrangle horn that of Europe. 

POLITICAL CONFLICTS 

The United States is the political child of Europe. Its political ideas 
have their origms in the great civilizations and the great events of 
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English and continental history: the Enlightenment, the Reforma- 
tion, the struggle between monarchs and nobles and between sec- 
ular and ecclesiastical aurhoriry. The ideas are drawn from the 
canonical texts of liberal political thinkers, Montesquieu and 
Locke in particular. The product of these influences, and of the 
American eiq^erience it8el£> is a strong and abiding devotion to 
the principles of individual rights and democratic governance. 

Not surprisingly, this devotioa has left its mark on rektiom 
with other countries throughout American history, includmg the pe- 
riod oi the Cold War. The conflict with the Soviet Union was an ide- 
ological Struggle, a clash of political ideas and govecning practices. 
The struggle had that character, however, principally in Europe, 
where bodi sets of contending Ideas were bom. In Asia the Cold 
War was different: There the United States was less devoted than in 
Europe to defending democracies. Th at weie few indeed few most 
of the four relevant decades there was none save Japan — to defend. 

The democratic tradition, with its emphasis on personal lib- 
erty, popular sovereignty, and individual rights, it not nonexistent 
on the western side of the Pacihc, has not flourished there. China 
is an ancient civilization but no evidence of ancient Chinese democ- 
racy has yet been discovered. 

To be sore, there were American allies and clients in the region 
besides Japan. Neither South Korea nor South Vietnam, however, 
in defense of which the United States fought two major wars, was 
a democracy; nor was Indonesia, with which the Lnited States 
maintained friendly relations, nor, for most of the period of the 
Cold War, was Thailand or the Philippines, with which Washing- 
ton had ties that were not merely hnendly but dose. Nor, by any 
standard, was die People's Rqmblic of China a democracy or a 
country whose government was solicttous of the rights of those it 
governed, during the two Cold War decades when Beijing and 
Washington were aligned. 

The Cold War brought the United States together with all 
of them. The requirements of security in the region, as Wasiiing- 
ton dehned them, overrode American political convictions. All 
were governed by anthoritarian rulers who nonetheless shared 
some of America's purposes in Asia and who vrere, therefore, 
"friendly tyrants.**^ Wadiington put aside its distaste for their 
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methods of rule for die sake solidarity in the ^ice of the Soviet 

Union.'* 

Yet in the wake of the Cold War, democracy and human rii^hts 
became increasingly prominent in American policy toward two of 
the other countries of the Strat^ic Quadrangle. In part this was be- 
cause of the increased importance of democracy in American pol- 
icy everywhere» iM^iich, in turn, was the natural result of the end of 
the Cold War. As security came to be a less dominant concern, 
other sources of American international conduct came to the fore. 
Democracy is so deeply embedded in the political genes of the 
United States that it was inevitable that it would play an expanded 
role in American foreign policy. 

With one of the other powers of the Strategic Quadrangle, 
Russia^ the promotion of democracy actually became the center- 
piece of American policy. The first leader of post-Soviet Russia, 
Boris Yehsin, committed himself to making his country a Western 
democracy. The United States undertook to support him. Wash- 
ington led an iiiicrnational cttort to provide riiianeial assistance to 
support the transtormation of Russia's centrally planned economy 
to one operated according to market principles. The American 
policy was based on the belief that a market economy would give 
critical support to a democratic poUtical system, which would, in 
turn, assure that the new Russia would be a good neighbor in East 
Asia and Eastern Europe and, perhaps, ultimately a global partner 
of the United States. 

In the last decade of the Cold War, some Asian countries re- 
designed their political systems along democratic lines. In 1986 
Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines was overthrown by a demo- 
cratic movement, la South Korea in 1 987 the reign of the generals 
gave way to government by democratically elected officials. And in 
1988 the ruling Knomintang lifted martial law on Taiwan and an 
official opposition party was allowed to participate in politics. 
Because these countries threw off dictatorial rule, it was easier for 
the United States to maintain friendly relations with them. There 
was, however, no comparable basis for post-Cold VV ar relations 
with the government ot China, with which the issue of democracy 
became a sharply divisive one. 

The catalyst of the rise of democracy to the top of the Sine- 
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American agenda came in the spring of 1989, when the Commu- 
nist authorities brutally suppressed a large, amorphous popular 
movement that had arisen spontaneously to press for political 
change. The movement began with a handful of students demon- 
stratiiig in Beijing's Tiananmen Square, the heart of the city, 
j^ainst ofBdsl comiption and in favor of what they tenned, with- 
out being speciHc, ""more democracy.** By the cad of May similar 
movements had appeared in other Chinese cities, and people from 
other sectors of society had joined the students. Ultimately the 
demonstrators and their active sympathizers numbered in the 
millions. Their protests captured the attention of the world's 
media, whose ranks in the Chinese capital were swollen in mid- 
May by the arrival of the Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbadiev for a 
summit meeting. 

On June 3 the Chinese government cracked down forcefully 
on the demonstrators, using troops from the People's Liberation 
Army. An unknown number were killed by what appeared to be 
random shootmgs of unarmed civilians. Many more were arrested 
and impris<Hied; some wore reported executed. The government 
mounted a propaganda campa^ revilii^ the protestors, with the 
aim of enforcing orthodoxy and obedience, a campa^ that was, 
at least in its rhetoric, lemmiscent of the terrible Chinese purges of 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

The crackdown provoked a public outcry in the West, espe- 
cially in the United States, where television coverage had made the 
demonstrators familiar and heroic hgures. in response, the Ameri- 
can government imposed a series of sanctions on China, including 
the suspension of the delivery of military equipment China policy 
became the subject of domestic political conflict: The Congress 
passed a bill giving every Chinese student residing in the Ihiited 
States the right to remain rather than being required to return 
home. President George Bush, once the American representative in 
Beijing, vetoed the bill on the grounds that it would unnecessarily 
annoy China's rulers and that in any event a law was unnecessary 
to permit die students to stay in the country. After a heated debate 
his veto was narrowly sustained. 

The issue on which discontent with China's political practices 
then came to focus was trade. At the end of the 1970s, as part of 
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the poUqr of nomializiiig relations with Beijing, China had been 

granted Most Favored Nation (MFN) trading status. Despite its 
name, this did nor nn oKc special treatment. It meant rather that 
nocountrv's coods u ere treated more favorably than were China's. 
After the Tiaiuuuiien debacle, and ior the next three years, the 
Democratically oootiolkd Congress voted to deny MFN status to 
China until its government did mote to respect the rights of 
Chinese citizens. The Republican president George Bush exercised 
his veto eadi time, and Chhia retained MFN status.^ 

TTie battle over MFN became an annual event, a rite of spring 
in American politics that changed, but did not disappear, when a 
Democrat entered the White House. In May 199^ President Bill 
Clinton extended China's MFN status for a year but issued an 
ex e cutiv e order stipulating that the Chinese must improve their 
human rights pcrfornumoe in order to receive it thereafter. 

The ongoing American dfiort to secure modificatioas in Chi- 
nese political practices provoked a debate in the United States over 
the wisdom of making unfettered trade conditional on such changes, 
changes that had more to do with human rights than with democ- 
racy. The two are closely related, and both are alien to Communist 
political systems, but they are distinguishable irom each other. 
Human ng)iis involve the individual's freedom from oppre ssive gov- 
ernment jwi yw fff sudi as arbitrary imprisoomcnt and torture. (A 
prominent theme of the biUs denying MFN status to Qiina was 
prison labor, a Chinese practioe that is outlawed by international 
convention.) Democracy involves the freedom to participate in the 
political process. The Congress did not demand that China conduce 
iree and fair elections in order to receive MFN sratus.^^ 

The proponents of **conditionality'' were motivated by a com- 
mitment to the promotion of human rights, which has been basic 
to American politics since the foondmg of the republic. The Chi- 
iiese government rotttindy violated rights Americaiis regard as fun- 
damental.^ fo the view of its champions, conditionality was not 
only desirable, it was also feasible. China depended heavily on the 
American marker. By one estimate 38 percent of its exports found 
their way to the United States. This gave the American government 
considerable leverage* which President Bush, they believed, lacked 
the courage or vision to use. 
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To complicate the issue, two different t\ pes of conditionality 
were advocated. The measures that the Congress passed regularly 
tied market access for China to its internal political practices; but 
diece were also congressional proposals to make trade conditkmal 
ondumges in Chinese mlenMfioiia/ practices, in particular its com- 
merce in weaponry. China was suspected of selling ballistic missiles 
in the MickUe East and providing tedrndogy helpfiil in making 
nuclear weapons to Pakistan, Iran, and Algeria.** Senator John 
Glenn wrote that the United States "should nor routinely grant 
MFN trading status to any country that flouts its nonproliferation 
commitments."^^ 

One of the strongest arguments against conditionality came 
from the Chinese gDveinmem itself , which announced that *no for- 
eign country, organization, or individual has the tight to make ir- 
responsible remarks or interfere* in internal Chinese affairs.** 

Other Asian governments echoed Beijing's denunciatit)ns of the 
United States on this score, sometimes arguing that Western polit- 
ical models were not necessarily suitable for their region.'* 

Few Americans were prepared to concede that the United 
States had no right to impose conditions on trade, or that a billion 
Chinese did not deserve to enjoy die rights that the Dedaratioa 
of bidependence had proclaimed to be universal But opponents 
of conditionality did argue that it was a tactic that would hSU. 
China would not, they predicted, meet American demands. Rather 
than comply with rhem, China would forgo access to the American 
market because the defense of its own sovereignty was of funda- 
mental importance to its rulers and because they beUeved they 
would gain access to the American market without making the 
conoessioos the Congiess was demanduig. 

Economic estrangement from China would, after all, hurt the 
United States as well. Trade between the two countries had grown 
from $5 billion in 1983 to $35 billion in 1992. Interrupting it 
would penalize both American consumers and American workers. 
MoreoN ec, those skeptical of conditionality argued, China had 
both other sources of capital and other markets in which to sell its 
products. No odier industrial democracy showed any sign oi fol- 
lowing the American lead in linking trade widi politics in dealing 
vifith China.*^ 
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Another argument against making trade conditional on 
human right?* held that economic sanctions would he self-defeating 
because expanded trade was in fact the most ettective method for 
promoting political liberalization in China. Economic contact with 
other countries, according to this position, had always been a chan- 
nel thiou^ which loragn political ideas could reach the Chkr^^. 
people. The Chiiicse govenunent seemed to agree, complaining 
periodically of the ^spiritual pollution'* from the Wesc 

More important, according to this argument, trade is the ally 
of human rights bv promoting the growth of a private economy, 
which was extraordinarilv rapid in China after 19''9. A private 
economy is, in turn, the basis of a more tolerant and ultimately 
more democratic political system. This is so because a private econ- 
omy is itself an island of idative hberty, an area of activity free 
from direct govetnment contrc^ and thus something that ordiodox 
Communist governments suppressed. It is true as well because 
democracy requires the existence of civil society, a sphere of social 
activity and pt)lincal debate beyond the reach of the government, 
a sphere in which political debate can take place and from which 
democratic challenges to power can be mounted. The core of civil 
society is a private economy. 

Finally, the q^wead of democracy generally is associated with 
a firmly established middle dass and a relatively higji per-capita in- 
come, both of which depend cm economic growth, which trade 
with the United States helped to promote in China.*' 

Thus, according to this argument against conditionality, the 
United States can serve the cause of democracy and human rights 
in China most effectively by encouragnig the trends that Deng's 
1979 reforms set in motion, trends that China's economic eng^e- 
ment with the rest of the world strengthens. In ^ut, China was a 
far less rep r ess ive place in the 1990s than it had been from the 
1950s through the 1970s, in large part because the explosive 
growth of a private sector there had weakened the government's 
grip on society. 

Richard Nixon's historic visit to Beijing in 1972 came in the 
hnai years of the massive, Mao-inspired spasm of violence and re- 
pression known as the Cultural Revolution. Two decades later it 
was virtually unthinkable that the Communist government 
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would — or could— order anything like it. Moreover, a degree of 
personal freedom was available to ordinary Chinese that had been 
undreamed of in the Maoist era. *Chma might not be as tree in 
some areas oompared to the LIS.," one private Chinese business- 
man told a reporter for The Wall Street Jowmak '^tnit it's ixoct tlian 
some other countries.*^ 

Althoi]^ the CUnton administration entered office in 1993 
committed to the kind of conditions on trade with China that die 
Congress had advocated under Prtbidcnt Bush, it proceeded to 
back away from that position. After the renewal of MFN status in 
19^3, it made a series of friendly public gestures to Beijing, in- 
cluding a meeting between the American and Chinese presidents at 
the summit meeting of the forum for Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration (APEC) in Seatde in November 1993, while at the same 
time privately trying to coax Beijing to make concessions on 
human rights that would permit the administration to maintain 
trade without appearing to abandon the cause of human rights 
altogether.**' 

Finally, on May 26, 1994, President Clinton severed the link 
between trade practices and respect for human rigjits. He said that 
die Chinese had not achieved "overall significant ^tigress in all 
areas outiined* in the previous year's executive order. Nonedieless, 
he continued, the decision to "ddink" offered **the best opportu- 
nity to lay the basis for long-term sustainable progress in human 
rights and for the advancement of our other interests with China. "^^ 

This will not, however, make the issue of human rights in 
China disappear from the agenda of American policy in the Strate- 
gic Quadrangle. Tensions between deeply held American beliefe 
and powerfully rooted Chinese practices are certain to be an en- 
during feature of Sino-American relations, which, under the best of 
circumstances, will be marked on the American side by the uneasy 
coexistence of economic engagement and moral disapproval. The 
American people are unlikely to grant China an exemption from 
normal American political standards, especially in the absence of 
the kind of threat to the United States that, in the Cold War, had 
justified the siqppression of those concerns for the sake of geo- 
political solidarity. A poll in December 1993, for example, found 
diat 65 percent of the American public wanted improvement in 
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Chinese hunuifi rights practices to be the condition (or continuing 

trade. Only 29 percent favored maintaining good relations despite 
Chinese human rights violations/' 

On the other hand, China is not on the verge of becoming a 
democracy. The patterns of conduct that caused outrage In the 
United States will suicfy continue mto the iwenty-fifst centtury no 
matter how rapidly the Chinese economy grows. The Communist 
government will continiie to insist on silencing organized activity 
on behalf of the kind of democracy that Americans favor and that, 
if it ever came to China, would abolish Communist rule even in its 
relatively benign and circumscribed form of the 1^90s. 

Nor is the extensive Chinese system of prison labor camps 
known as **lao gai" likely to be dismantled speedily. Even in a 
country where fice labor is cheap by world standards, this system 
is i«obabiy profitable.^ 

A third continuing somre of Sino- American friction on the 
question of human rights will almost eertainK be the status of 
Tibet, where Eeijing'is rule since 1950 has been particularly harsh. 
The Chinese assaulted Tibet's Buddhist culture, destroying monas- 
teries and forbidding religious observance. They flooded the region 
with Han Chinese settlers^^ after driving the Dalai Lama, Tibet's 
qfMcitual leader, into exile in India with many of his followers. He 
in turn conducted a world w ide campaign to achieve political 
autonomy for Tibet and became a prominoit symbol of the global 
struggle for human rights, especially after receiving the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1989. 

Ironically, the more open China became, the more the regime 
relaxed its grip, the more visible and politically provocative these 
sources of Sino-American irritation became. The liberalization of 
Chinese life, linked to the levolutionary economic changes, gave 
dissidents greater sc<^ for airing their views and foreigners m- 
creased access (at the height of the Maoist period they had had 
none) to Chinese prisons and Tibetan cities.*** 

Yet another source of Sino-Amencan acrimony was the status 
ot Hong Kong. A British colon\ since 1 8^8, by agreement between 
the governments in London and Beijmg Hong Kong was scheduled 
to return to Chinese control in 1997, when the ninety-nine-year 
lease the fititish had acquired was due to expire. The Chinese gov- 
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ernment pledged not to tamper with \ long KcMig's robust market 
economy or to impose heavy-handed pohtical direction, a promise 
expressed in the slogan "one country, two systems." But there 
was no guarantee that the transition to rule ^om Beijing would 
be «nooCh. 

Because Hong Kong had been Britain's responsibility for so 
long, it status received relatively little attention in the United States. 
But given popular American concern with democracy in China and 

a retlexive sympathy tor small countries, repressive policies in 
Hong Kong after 1997 could aggravate Sino-American relations. 

There was one center of Chinese culture in which democracy 
was plainly thriving but that, for that very reason^ had the greatest 
potential for changing Sino-American relations radically for the 
worse and for reshaping die politics of the Strategic Quadrangle in 
die post-Cold War era: the island of Taiwan. 

Taiwan was the main object of contention between Washing- 
ton and Beijing during the first two decades of the Cold War. The 
rapprochement ot 1972 was possible because they agreed not to 
permit their disagreement about its status to obstruct cooperation 
against the Soviet Unimi. The Shanghai Communique of 1972» is- 
sued ioindy by the two governments, affirmed their common posi- 
timi that there is but one China, a posttioii to which the 
Kuomintang government in Taipei also had subscribed. The two 
countries tacitly agreed that the final resolution of the island's 
relationship to the mainland would be decided by the Chmese 
themselves in both places. 

As the Cold War ended, relations between Taipei and Beijing 
were improving. Trade and investment had replaced the artillery 
barrages of the 1950s as the prindpal form of contact across the 
Taiwan Strait. By the end of 1990 Taiwan had become the third 
largest source of offshore investment on the mainland, virhich, in 
turn, had become Taiwan's third largest market. But Taiwan's 
process of democratization in the 1980s gave Taiwanese indepen- 
dence increased prominence. The opposition Democratic People's 
Party made this goal an important part of its program. 

While the island has been autonomous under American pro- 
tection since 1950, fcmnal, juridical indqpendence was iR^ioUy un- 
acceptable to Beijing. The Conummist government has suggested 
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that a Taiwanese declaration of independence would provoke a 

military response from the mainland. That, in turn, would precip- 
itate a crisis in Sino-Ameriean relations. It would be difficult for 
the United States to withhold support for Taiwan's independence 
if it were declared in order to consolidate democracy. But in Bei- 
iing such support would be regarded as an act of hostility. In the 
worst case, East A»a would osict again become the scene of the 
kind of military c<m£contation that defined Sino-American rela- 
tions throughout the 1950s. 

Neither the United States nor China desires such an outcome. 
No country in Asia, with the possible exception of North Korea, 
would welcome it. That» however, does not guarantee that it would 
not happen. 



ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

**It is now likelier than not," announced The Economist in late 
1993, "that the most momentous public event in the lifetime of 
anybody reading this survey will turn out to have been the mod- 
ernisation of Asia."^^ The surging economic growth of East Asia, 
most of it in Japan and China, is mie of the definmg events of the 
last part of the twentiedi century. It caught the eye American of- 
fidak. "No r^on in the world is more important to the United 
States,* Secretary of State Christopher said of Asia, where **we see 
most clearly that economic policy stands at the center of our 
foreign policy."^ 

The United States helped to make possible the East Asian eco- 
nomic miracle. Trade and investment require a stable political 
foundatixm. The American navy and air £cMrce in the western Pacific 
served as the guarantors of pditical stability. After 1945, die Pa- 
cific Ocean became a highway for an ever-expanding volume of 
commerce. Businesses in Asia, the Pacific, and North America 
could make use of one of the great trade routes in world history, 
secure in the knowledge that the American armed forces were 
patrolling it."*^ 

The United States made a more strictly economic contribution 
to the Asian mirade as welL An opm international economic order 
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such as the one to which the United States and its Asian trad- 
ing partners belonged — an order in which trade and capital 
flow more or less freely across international borders — docs not 
come into existence spontaneously. It must be organized and 
supported. Tiie task of doing so lias historically fallen to a sin^ 
dominant power. Great Britain was such a power in the latter part 
of the nineteendi century; the United States became die world's 
economic "hegemon" after 1945. As such, it supplied a currency 
that came mto common international use, a large market in 
which other countries could sell their goods, and capital that 
found its way to places where it was scarce but could be used 
productively/^ 

The open international economic order of the postwar poriod 
was one in yrbich the Western Europeans and Latin Americans 
also participatied, but the countries of East Asia took particular 

advantage of it. Of course, the characteristics of their societies — 
dedication to hard work, rclarixely beniiin labor relations, skill 
in translating new technologies mto commercial products — were in 
no small part responsible for their economic success. International 
economic conditions were essential as well, however. The prevail- 
ing pattern of economic growth in East Asia emphasized exports, 
and tbis was possible only because of die trading system that die 
United States supported. 

In addition to contributing to it, the Ihiited States also bene- 
fited from Asia's remarkable economic progress. The benefits were 
partly politicaL The growth of the economies of Japan, China, and 
Other countries of the region aligned with the United States 
strengdiened the anti-Soviet coalition in the r^on; and the attrac- 
tion of the Communist model weakened as their example made it 
dear that fidelity to market principles, rather than to central plan- 
ning, was the path to economic success. 

The surging economic growth in the region also brought eco- 
nomic gains to the people of the United States. A wider variety of 
products became available in North America at lower prices than 
if all of East Asia had remained poor and backward. Similarly, as 
Asians became richer, they bought more horn the United States. 
American cxptxts to the tcgxm grew steadily during the last decade 
of the Cold War. 
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The market economies of East Asia, however, sold more than 

they bought in the United States. This imbalance, which was 
chronic, touched a nerve in the American public, particularly the 
largest and most durable trade imbalance, the one with Japan.^^ 
For Americans this imbalancewas first a souioe of annoyance, then 
anger, and ultimately alaim. Japanese imports, many believed, 
were destroying American job^ after all, every American who 
bought a product made in Japan was passing up a comparable 
product made in the United States, thus hurting Americans 
employed in the pertinent industry. The problem became all the 
more severe in American eyes as Japanese tirms entrenched them- 
selves in visible, high-wage industries, many in die manufacturing 
sector, sudi as automobile production.^ 

Frofessiooal economists argued that American amdetics about 
trade were miqplaoed: Economic progress and the generaticm of 
wealth stem from competition, which inevitably displaces workers 
from less to more etficicnt tirms and industries; trade balances per 
se denote nothing about a country's prosperity; and American 
trade was in imbalance overall due to macroeconomic factors — the 
low rate of savings above all. Their arguments, however cogent, 
faikd to stem the growing feeling among Americans in the final 
years of the Coki War that the United States was becoiniiig weaker 
and that Japan, nduch was growing stronger, was at least partly 
responsible for this. 

japan's perceived prowess in industries that American com- 
panies had previously domniatcd was seen as both a symptom and 
a cause of what became an American preoccupation at the end of 
the 1980s: national decline. 

As the end of the Cold War removed the need for Japanese- 
American solidarity agiunst the Soviet Union, objectkms to Japan- 
ese trade practices came to dominate American policy toward the 
country that had been, during the Cold War, the closest Asian ally 
of the United States. 

P rom the 1950s through the 1970s, Japan's trade ;>urplus had 
been only a minor irritant in American policy m the Strategic 
Quadrangle. Wartime rules of diplomacy applied; squabbles with- 
in the anti-Soviet coalition were set aside for the sake of waging the 
conflict Moreover, at the outset of this period Japan was not an 
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industrial giaiu. It spcciali/cd \n textiles and inexpensive consumer 
electronics, which hardly threatened the commanding heights of 
the American economy.^"* 

In the 1980s popular displeasure with Japanese trade practices 
assumed greater significance in overall American policy. Japanese 
firms made inroads in industries diat turned out to be politicaUy 
sensitive: not only automobiles, but also advanced consumer elec- 
tronics and computer hardware, involving the most sophisticated 
manufacturing technology. At the end of the decade, a recession 
and the cumulative effects of two decades of stagnant real incomes 
for much of the workforce made the American public increasingly 
sensitive to what seemed to be a foreign assault on its standards of 
living. Polls showed that a rising proportion of the American pub- 
lic r^arded Japanese economic competition as "tfareatenii^" to 
the United Statcs.^^ As the trade deficit with Japan became a more 
salient political issue, three different approaches to balancing the 
account with Japan were attempted.^* 

One such approach, favored by professional economists, was 
to adjust the rate of exchange between the dollar and the yen. With 
a weak dollar American products would be less expensive in Japan 
and Japanese would buy more of them; Japanese products, simi- 
larly, would be more expensive in the United States and Americans 
would buy fewer of them. This experiment in economic logic did 
not succeed. Beginning in 1985 the yen appreciated, ultimately 
doubling its value vis-a-vis the dollar. Yet the Japanese trade sur- 
plus did not declme m proportion to the drop in the value of the 
dollar. Indeed, it scarcely declined at all. Moreover, the trade 
deficit with Japan persisted even as the American deficits with other 
countries re^nded to the falling dollar by dwindling. 

The efforts to deal with the trade imbalance with Japan had a 
second focus: the United States itself. From an economic stand- 
point, the heart of the problem — if indeed the trade deficit ii\js a 
problem — was located in American domestic econcMiiic policies. 
The United States saved too litde and consumed too much, hence 
its overall trade deficit. 

This second api^oach drew upon the debate about American 
decline. This debate genoated a body of commentary that attrib- 
uted the economic diffioiltics of the United States not <Mily to the 
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macroeconomic imbalances that produced the trade delicit, but 

also to the system of corporate hnaiKc and ownership that valued 
short-terni prohrability rather than long-term growth as well as to 
the shortcommgs of American society, in particular a system of 
public education chat failed to impart economically useful skills to 
its graduates.^ An ootponring of hocks, artidesy and cask f oice le- 
ports, combming alarm and exfaortaticm, diagnosed the nation's ills 
and proposed remedies for diem. 

There was little disagreement about the diagnosis. But the task 
of inipltiiKiuing the policies that followed from it could be de- 
scribed by the phrase that Clausewitz had used to characterize war: 
simple but difficult, it was easy enough to say that Americans 
should save more and spend less, invest more patiendy» and study 
harder— and many did say these things, scMnetimes eloquently. It 
¥ras difficulty however, to do them, and especially to do than 
quickly. Even if they could have been done quickly, the economic 
gains they would have produced would have been decades in 
coming. 

And so American attention turned to a third way to correct 
the trade imbalance with the Japanese: changing Japan. This ap- 
proach drew strength hrom the conviction that it was, after all, 
Japanese practices and policies that were responsible for its chronic 
trade imbalances n ot only with the United States but also with 
the rest of the world. American impatience with the Japanese sur- 
plus was reflected in legislation designed to reduce it. In 1988 the 

Congress passed a law requiring the president to take retaliatory 
action agamst countries with trade imbalances acquired through 
unfair practices. In 1989 the Bush administration found Japan to 
be in violation of the law's provisions. 

N^ociatkms between the Unitsed States and Japan to narrow 
the trade gap became a permanent feature of the relationships as 
had arms control negotiations with the Soviet Union during the 
second half <^ the Cold War. In noticeable ways Japan did change. 
Some barriers to trade came down, due, in the opinion of both 
Japanese and American observers, to foreign pressure — gaiatsu in 
Japanese. 

Providing intellectual ballast for the ongoing effort to produce 
diange in Japan itself was a body of literature compiled by writers 
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who came to be known, collectively, as "Japan revisionists. 
They argued that Japan's chronic trade surplu<;es stemmed from 
three differences between Japan and the advanced economies of 
Western Europe and North America. 

First, tlie Japanese government channeled credit to support 
favored industries. It was adept at what governments are not sup- 
posed to be able to do: "picking winners'* in the Darwinian com- 
petition that is the international marketplace. Second, Japanese 
industry, often with indirect government help, penetrated and 
dommated foreign markets in selected industries, underselling the 
competition so as to drive it out of business. This was possible be- 
cause the Japanese aimed at market shares rather than short-term 
profits.^ Third, and most disturbing from the American point of 
view, Japan protected its own market with a variety of measures, 
all of them in violation of the spirit of free trade althot^ not nec- 
essarily the letter of what is the international commercial equiva- 
lent of law: the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
Japanese agriculture, construction, consumer electronics, and com- 
puters were all heavily protected.^^ The country resisted foreign di- 
rect investment; total foreign investment in the United States was 
many times greater than the fordgn investment by odier countries 
in Japan.** 

Revisionism had an unusually wide political significance 
because of the politics of trade issues in the United States. For most 
of the postwar period, protectionist sentiment, which is perpetu- 
ally strong at the grass roots, was kept in check by a powerful 
bipartisan coalition of business leaders, government officials, jour- 
nalists, and academics, all of whcmi supported the principle of hree 
trade. On issues of trade the political cleavage was not between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, or between liberals and ccmservatives, 
but bet w e en diose most attentive to and active in political afEurs^ 
the "elite" — and the rest of the country. 

Two factors united the elite consensus. One was the conflict 
with the Soviet Union and the need for political soUdarity with 
America's trading partners in order to wage it. The second was the 
widely shared conviction that there was no intellectually re- 
spectable case for om>08ing free trade. The revisionists* arguments, 
r^ardless of wkedicr they were correct, passed the political test of 
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respectability. Indeed, with die advent of the Clinton administra- 
tion, that case came to have a practical effect on American policy. 

The Clinton administration completed the transition to a 
post-Cold War American policy in the Strategic Quadrangle by 
placing trade at the center of the relations between the United 
States and Japan. It did so, ironically, by discarding what was, on 
paper, the most ambitious effort to change Japanese practices in 
order to correct the trade imbalance between the two countries, die 
Structural Impediments Initiative (SII) of 1990. The SIFs underly- 
ing premise was that the Japanese surplus had been caused by 
**structural" features of the Japanese economy: its lack of antitrust 
laws; its retail system, which excludes foreign products; its modest 
expenditures on infrastructure, which, if they were increased, 
might attract products from al»oad. The Sn was designed to 
change all this. 

It produced few visible results. Critics accused tbe Japanese 

government of using the Sn as a pretext for doing nothing about 
its trade surpluses. Whether this was justiheJ or not, it was cer- 
tainly true that the changes the SII prescribed, involving, as they 
did, alterations in long-established customs and institutions and 
strongly held beliefs, could scarcely be accomplished overnight.^** 

The Clinton administration sought immediate results. It 
adopted another approach, called by its opponents **managed 
trade.** This involved setting numerical indicators for measuring 
progress in the hoped<>£or expansion of American exports to Japan. 
The precedent was a 1986 agreement between the two countries 
specifying that American-made semiconductors would have 20 per- 
cent of the Japanese market in five years. This goal was achieved.^^ 

Americans saw this approach as a useful way to increase 
Japan's imports without attempting to rearrange Japanese society. 
The Japanese objected, however, as did professional economists 
and governments of third countries on the grounds diat managed 
trade runs direcdy counter to the law of comparative advantage, 
the scientific basis of the doctrine of free trade that was first out- 
lined by the English economist David Ricardo in the early nine- 
teenth century. He demonstrated that nations maximize their 
wealth when they specialize in what each can produce with great- 
est economic efficiency ccMnpared with others, and then trade freely 
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among thcmscK es. I ndcr a regime of managed trade, the flow of 
products hetw een countries is determined on political rather than 
economic grounds. 

Like the Sino-Amcrican conflict over hunwui rights, Japanese- 
American fricdon over trade is unlikely to disappear. The Japanese 
economy is powerfully geared to exports; the United States has 
been its most important market. The disposition to equate the 
trade balance with overall national economic health, whatever its 
status in economic theory, seems hrmly embedded in the American 
psyche.^* 

Even more than the dispute with China over human rights, the 
Japanese- American conflict on trade is likely to have consequences 
beyond the bilateral relationship and beycmd East Asia. Because 
Japan and the United States are the two largest economies in the 

world, the rules of engagement they establish for each other arc 
likely to be adopted elsewhere in the international economy. Man- 
aged trade between them will encourage managed trade elsewhere. 
It will be especially tempting for the United States to negotiate sim- 
ilar targets with other East Asian coimtries, because they too main- 
tain chronic txpott surpluses. The economies of China, Hong 
Kongi Singapore, and South Korea d&ikt fsom that of Japan in im- 
portant respects, but all have based their stratqpes of economic 
growth on selling manufactured products abroad, especially in 
North America.*''^ 

The members of the European Union, although opposed in 
principle to managed trade, have not welcomed many products 
£rom Asia and, doser to hmne, tightly controlled the volume of ex- 
ports from the formerly Communist countries of Europe. Indeed, 
the wealthy industrial countries £ace the prospect of a flood of 
cheap imports in the twenty-first century from countries with low 
labor costs, increasingly sophisticated industrial bases, and gov- 
ernments committed to strategies of export-led growth: China, 
which is embarked along that path; India, the world's second most 
populous country, which began a program of economic liberaliza- 
tion in the 1990s; and perhaps ultimately hom Russia and other 
Ibfmer Soviet republics. If the richest coimtries do not trade freely 
among themselves, they are unlikely to trade freely with these new 
entrants into the intemarional economy.^ 
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At tfie extreme, the trend toward managed trade could lead to 

the foriikuu)!! ot distinct trading blocs. The Europenn Union pro- 
vides the basis for a European bloc, and the North American hree 
Trade Agreement could play a similar rok in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In East Asia, the logical core of a regional grouping is JsqMm. 

None of the powers of the Strategic Quadrangle desires sudi 
an arrangement. Japan has no interest in retreating economicaUy 
into its own ttpoo^ nor does China or any of the other countries 
of East Asia wish to give Japan the power that would come with 
the creation ot a \ cn bloc. Nor do their trade patterns suggest a nat- 
ural basis for such an arrangement. Inrra-Asian trade is increasing 
m the 1990s, but so is the trade of £ast Asian counaies m markets 
outside the regkm.^' 

Purely economic considerations weigh against the finagment- 
ing of the international economic order into separate, sdf <(m- 
rained regional blocs; that would make all countries less affluent 
than they would be if trade and investment vs ere global in scope. 
And during the Cold War, political considerations had the same 
effect: opening American markets to Asian products was a way of 
strengthening the coalition against the Soviet Union, which had the 
highest priority for the United States in East Asia. But with the end 
of the Cold War, solidarity with the market economies of Asia no 
longer oocu|»es so important a pbce in American policy in the 
Strategic Quadrangle. 

CONCLUSION 

How will Americans relations with the three other powers of the 
Strategk; Quadrangle and its approaches to the major issues at the 
center of its relatiiMis with them— secunty, human rights, and 
trade— evolve into a coherent policy for East Asia? They may not. 

The government may conduct its bilateral relations with each of 
the ma)or powers in the region separateh from one another, with 
none ha\ ing an appreciable effect on the other two. it may pursue 
a security policy in the western PaciEc, a human rights pohcy to- 
ward China, and trade pohcy toward Japan, hut no overall policy 
for £ast Asia as a whole. 
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Nonetheless, there will be a pull toward interconnections 
among the various policies and thus toward a new common 
denominator for American policv in the Strategic Quadrangle. 
Public policy — and foreign policy is no exception — abhors a con- 
ceptual vacuum. Policymakers need guidelines to follow. They also 
oixd public support, which requires justifications for what they do. 
The Ivoader and more go^ral these justifications are, the more co- 
l^rent, easy to conduct, and ultimately successful foreign policy is 
hkely to be. There are at least three candidates to replace the Cold 
War as the basis for American policy in East Asia. 

One is the primacy of security. This would continue, in mod- 
ified ^shion, the way American foreign policy was organized dur- 
ing die Cold War. The United States would maintain a military 
presence to reassure the countties of the r^on. Diplomatic coop- 
eradcm to keep nuclear weapons out of the hands of the North 
Korean government would be important, as would the task of 
managing such instability as the internal weakness of the North 
Korean regime may create. In the interest of keeping the region 
stable, the United States would downplay its differences with 
China and Japan. 

While stability in East Asia is desirable, it lacks the powerful 
resonance in public opinion that confronting a major adversary 
has. A common danger, such as die Soviet Union in the Cold War, 
can override economic and political quarrels. The vaguer and less 
urgent goal of stability is unlikely to exert the same discipline on 
American policy in the region. 

The second approach involves the primacy of economic con- 
siderathns, in which the size of Japan's economy and the rate of 
growth of CSiina's make participating in the r^on's economy the 
higliest priority of American policy. Deploying military forces for 
the purpose of reassurance would be attractive because it would 
complement the American economic presence in East Asia. Under 
this second set of policies, the prospect of economic gain would 
keep the inevitable American concerns about the political practices 
of China's Communist r^ime from inhibiting trade and invest- 
ment there and would spur the United States and Japan to negoti- 
ate rules that would perpetuate trade between them. The aim of 
int^rating the eastern part of Russia into die conunerce of the 
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Pttcific rim n very mudi in keeping with the wpiik of diis second 

organizing principle for post-Cold War American toreign policy iii 
the Strategic Quadrangle. 

I here is a continuing demand for this approach in Asia. The 
region's leaders want an American military presence in some fonn 
and in particular want continued access to the American maricet. 
But this second aj^MXMch would make demands that the American 
publk finds anooogmial: paying for a military mission for which 
there is no apparent precedent in American history but that ap- 
pears suspiciously like the distinctly unpopular role of "world 
policeman"; tolerating the violation of rights deemed fundamental 
and universal; and accommodating trade practices that many 
believe harm Americans. 

DfjwilgMgigmeyfr is a third possibk American agq^^ 
Asia, one shaped by the di^erences between the United States and 
the other three powers ol the Strategic Quadrang^ These differ^ 
ences can reinforce one another and lead to the estrangement of the 
United States from the other three and from the region itself. 

Angered by China's treatment of political dissidents, the 
United States might withdraw MFN status, which would sharply 
reduce trade between the two countries, inflicting economic costs 
on bodL Sino-American political relations would deteriorate. So 
too^ in all likelihood, would rcktions between Tokyo and Wash- 
ington, because Japan would not join the United States in impos- 
ing trade sanctions on China. American frustration with Japan 
would increase, a fact that would in turn hamper efforts ro work 
out mutually acceptable trading rules between them. American re- 
lations with Russia will depend more on events m Europe than on 
develo|Mnents in Asia; but no future Russian government is likely 
to side with the United States on the question of human rights in 
China or join Washington in condemning Japanese tiade practices. 

These interlocking disputes could create a political climate in 
the United States in which support for miUtary deployments in East 
Asia weakens. Americans would be loath to tax themselves to de- 
ploy forces whose purpose was to reassure countries with which the 
United States was sharply at odds on political and economic issues. 
Japan and China would come to seem, to the American public, in- 
cceasingty ungrateful, if not actiially hostile, to the Uiiited St^ 
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Under such circumstances, the idea of military and economic 
disengagement — of keeping no forces west of Pearl Harbor and of 
concentrating the nation's economic attention on Europe and the 
Americas — would receive a more favorable hearing in the United 
States than during the Cold War. Disengagement horn the region 
is conceivable for the United States in a way it is not for the otber 
three powers of the Strategic Quadrangle. The American presence 
in East Asia rests ultimately on political decisions, which, unlike 
the facts of geography on which the participation of the other three 
countries is based, can be reversed. 

Disengagement, however, is improbable. It would be a radical 
departure from the American policy not only of the post-1945 era 
but of the entife twentieth century. The United States was a power 
in East Asia well hehtt 1945, at least since 1898 and arguably 
since 1853, when CcMnmodore Matthew Perry sailed his "black 
ships" into Tokyo Bay. Disengagement also would risk triggering 
political instability whose effects ultimately would be felt on the 
opposite — North American — side of the Pacific and would cut off 
the United States from the fastest-growing part of the w<H:ld. How- 
ever different from the Cold War the post-Cold War era turns out 
to be, its international politics will be dominated by considerations 
of power and wealth. The fear of the first and the lure of the sec- 
ond will keep die United States engaged in East Asia, which means 
that, at the outset of the twenty-first century as at the end of the 
twentieth, the United States will be an active participant in the 
Strategic Quadrangle. 

Notes 

1. Always in the background as well was the American nuclear arsenai, part of 
mdiidi was carried by a fleet of submarines that moved between the west coast 
of North America andtfae Asimi nminlmd and nrnrh of whidb could be aimed 
at targets itt the Soviet East. In Koiea, 43,<M)0 American troops we^ 
tiooed rami the end of theCold War,pattof acondnuouspfeseooeafterthe 
Korean conflict in the 1 ^^Os. There were 47,000 American servuemen and 
wcrnien in Japan and 16.01)0 m the Phih'ppines. 

The posr-Vietnam depluymcnt ot military forces in F.nsr Asia more or 
less reconsticurcd the American military position of 1945. immediately after 
the defeat of Japan, the American mihtary dominated the Pacific and had 
acquired bases around die rim of East Asia bat was largely absent from the 
Asian mainland. 
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Tliitpowtionfdicdoo AiPcricMttiCDgihfc Aif andM 
mofc on tnrhnnlogical virtuosity and less on the capacity to mobilize tro<^ 
in fauQip numbors and to absorb casualties than do land armies. For just this 
ceason the American people, like the British before them, have tcadiOonaUy 
been more willing to support a powerful nnvy than a large army. 

2. This IS perhaps an exaggerated appraisal of the Soviet \ie\\. But Mikhail 
(iorhache\ ceased to challenge the American presence in the region, and his 
predecessor may privately have preferred it to the likely alternative — a mili- 
tarily more powofol Japan. 

3. The original postwar tia<lefelatk)iishipbet^^ 

it was recognind as oae«ded, with greater Japanese access to the American 
market than Anietican cxpons had to Jtpun, was justiiied oo Cold War 
grounds. W'.ishingron considered it important to hir!d up japan economically, 
as a bulwark against the Soviet Union, even at the expensive ot commercial 
reciprocitv. By the 1970s Japanese economic strength was not in question. 
Then American unhappincss with Japan's trade practices came to the surtace. 

4. It was Gorbachev who, before o^lapse of the Soviet Unioo in 1991, ful- 
filled Bering's diiw oonditioos for die normalization <tf Sino--Soviet tdatioi^ 
the reduction of troops on the border between the two coontties; the eiid of 
Vietnamese military and political domination of Cambodia; and the with- 
drawal of the Soviet army from Afghanistan. See Chapter 1 in this volume. 

5. Cited in "Gearing Up,"T^e Ecofjomist, February 20, 1993, p. 20. 

6. OnW 6 percent wa»i forward deployed in Asia. Cited in Richard K. Betts, 
"Wealth, Power, and Instability: East Asia and the United States After the 
Cold "^ar,^ International Security, 18, no. 3 (Winter 1993/1994): 50. The 
sharpest tednctiom of the Cold War era had come in the early i970s, when 
Am erican g ro un d forces wn hdiew from ^ ^e t n a tn . 

7. GilBd in David B. H. Denoon, Real Reciprocity: BaloHcmg US. Economic 
and Security Policy m the Pacific Basin (New York; The Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1993), p. 17. 

8. This is a theme of Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers (New 
York: Random House. 1987), pp. 44''-45S. 

9. See John Fialka, "U.S. hears China's Success in Skimming *.^reani oi W capons 
Experts from Russia," The Wall Street Journal, October 30, 1993. 

10. See below, pp. 175-176. 

11. Vietnam, the PhiUppineSyMakysia, and Brunei had conflicting claims. Itett^ 
"Wealth, Power, and InMability," p. 65. See also Denoon, K«rf Raafnodty, 

pp. 26-27. 

12. If the growth rates of the 1980s and 1990s were sustained into the next cen- 
tury, China's sheer size — it would have the largest economy as well as the 
largest population in the world — would be ot concern to its neighbors. In this 
sense, as Richard K. Betts has noted, China's status m Asia is comparable to 
£urope*s '"German problem" after 1871, when the newly united and c<x>- 
nookally dynamic Germany proved too large dx the existing patterns of 
E u rope a n intetnaiional relations to include peao^illy. Betts, ^Wealth, 
Power, and Instability," p. 61. 

13. For the role of buffer, the distance between the United States and the other 
countries of the St ra tegic Quadrangle was an advaitta^. Distance made the 
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United States less thieatening and thus more acceptable tx> each of the ociaer 
parties. In the 1950s and 1960s, when American troops wttt fighting in 
KcMrea and Vietnam, the distance between North America and the Arian 
mainland had counted as a militarjrliabilir^. In the 1980s it came to be some- 
thing of a political asset. 

14. Michael Howard, "Reassurance and Deterrence: Western Defense in the 
1980s," Foreign Affairs 61, no. 2 (Winter 1982-3). Howard argued that m 
the early 19S0s in Europe, the requirements of deterrence and those of reas- 
surance had come into conflict. The conflict stemmed from the Atlantic 
AUiaiioe's decision to deploy American-oontroUed imennediate-iange nn- 
dear-typed niiasiles in Europe. Military aqirrtaKsff considtfred these wmpoos 
necessary to t et nfo ice the ciedibility of the American iju inmi t n ient to d efen d 
Western Europe. Many Europeans, however, especially in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, found the missiles p rovocative. To them the missiirs wot 
nhirmins:. not reassuring. 

15. QuoteJ ID James A. Winncfeld et al., A New Strategy and Fewer Forces: The 
Pacific Dimension <Santa Monica, CA: The Rand Corporation, 1992), p. 40. 

16. Warren Christopher, "America's Pacidc Future," address presented at the 
University olWadiington, Seattle, November 17, 1993. 

17. The phtaae is Jonathan Poltack's, dted in "Gearing Up," p. 20. 

18« Japan amassed oonsiderabkniilitafy force while keeping defense q)ending at 
or near 1 percent of its groas national product simply because its GNP giew 
so rapidly. 

19. See the introduction to this volume. 

20. The differences in the composition of the two opposing forces stood in 
the way of negotiating amis i unrol agreements m the Asia-Pacific region. On 
the European continent, and in the case of the two major nuclear arsenals, 
forces were roughly similar. In East Asia, by contrast, the United States 
was and is prrdominanfly a naval power, whSk Soviet military might 
coocencrated in land forces. Nqgo tiati ng arms cootiol agg ecm en ia involves 
sttilcmg roughly even balances b etween and among the military forces of dif- 
ferent countries. In Europe riiis was an exercise in balancing like with like. In 
East Asia it is a matter of equating apples and oranges, and thus more diffi- 
cult to do. 

During the Cold War the asymmetrv did not prevent some, notably 
Russians, from touting the merits of naval arms control in the Pacific. The 
United States tcsisied. Because it enjoyed naval superiority, the equality that 
arms control accords customarily oishrioe would have required larger re- 
ductioni OD the American side. And while the doctrines governing most 
American nodear and nonnndear forces during the Cold War held that 
American interests were adequately served by military parit>' with the Soviet 
Union, the U.S. Navy considered superiority in the Pacific necessary to carry 
out its missions there. On naval arms control see .\ndrew Mack, "Super- 
power Arms Control in the Pacific," in Miles Kahler (ed.). Beyond the Cold 
War m the Pacific (San Diego: University oi Caiitorma, Institute on Global 
Conflict and C o o pcr a tkm, 1991). 

21. Lee Kuan Yew of Sngapote is an eaaoeptiott. Japan can carry oo with its 
current policy, leaving security to the Americans and concentrating on the 
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and die (M)liticd, the worid wiU be bettor off. And 
quite happjr to do tJlis. h is when America fedt that it's too burdensome and 
nor worth the candle to be present in Asia to pcocea Japan that it will have 

to look after its own securit) . When Japan becomes a separate player, it is an 
extra joker in the pack of cards." Fareed Zakana, '' A ( nnversation with Lcc 
Kuan Yew," torcii^n Affairs 75, no. 2 (Marciv April IV^M): p. 123. 

22. There is also a potential contradiction between the aim of reassurance — to 
quiet anxieties aboitt Jafwiiete milkary power by preveittiiig incentives for its 
rnwn ii on from wrliing and a Cold War goal of Amokan policy in Eait 
Ana tiiat kas iiuvivid the end d die confhcf: tcansCefring to ^ipan a laiger 
share of the bofden of keeping the region tecose. 

23. Haviiq; die Japanese pay tot the task of reassurance does not guarantee that 
American armed forces will carrv it our. The A'^icrTcin public mitjhr then 
view irs forces as mercenaries, m whi^h case U.S. support ior Iceepiog troops 
in Asia \s-nild almost certainK iiulii . 

24. On this issue see North Koreu s Suclcjr Program: Challenge and Opportu- 
ne for Amtricott Policy (Washington, D.C: Hie United States Insritntr of 
Ptece,1994). 

25. OnewayoftryingtostaveoffooUapsewastoiiMitntediekindsofeoonoaiic 
diansesdiat China had made beginning in 15^. Ounese offidals reportedly 
oignl such changes on their North Korean OMinterparts, who declined to 
adopt them, perhaps because they were convinced that this would dilitte their 
power <»r even lead, m the end, to the Cierinan ourcomi'. 

26. Although the four powers of the Strategic C^uadrangic, and indeed all the 
odier co untri e s of East Asia, were united in q[^K)6ing Nkxth Korean acquisi- 
tioii of nuckar weapons, a potential for division existed between the United 
Stales on the one hand and die East Asians on the otiisr Ofcr the tactics em- 
l^oyed to accomplish this aim. Washington saw the issue in global terms. It 
wotdd theeeioee seek not only to deny nndear weapons to North Korea bat 
to do so in a vvav rhar wo\iId not encourage other countries elsewhere to try 
to get rhcm. 1 nr rhis reason the United Stares would be reluctant to reward 
North Kt)r(.a for i;iving up its nuclear ambitions. The Fast Asians, by con- 
trast, approached the issue from a regional perspective. Rewarding Pyong- 
yang was mOR llkcly ID Seem WOCthwhife tO tfacm if it aSSOfod a fmcfew^^ 

27. See DwiJel Pipes and AdaniGaifinUe(eds.),JViefid!^7yr^^ 

Policy Diletmm (fiewYixk: St. Martin's Fiess, 1 991). 

28. The United States supported frioidly tyrants as well on the theory that if they 
fell from power, their successors might well be both less friendly to the United 
Stares jnj less rcNpecrfu! of liberal political norms. .\lao Zedong, Fidel 
Lastro, and the AN aioliah kiiomciiiu eai^h of whom replaced a pro- American 
strongman, ail turned out to be distinctly unfriendly tyrants. 

29. Hie American-iponsoired campaign of support for Russia crsaied a potential 
source erf strain between die llnittd Stales and ^qpan. Hie Japanese were 
inoie skq>dcal than die Americam that the Russian gjumnm ent was capable 
of using wisely whatever mcmey was raised; in addition, unlike the United 
States, Japan had a r '^•^ r' ^^n' grievance against Russia as the successor state 
of the Soviet Union, i he Americans did not regard the return Japan's 
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''NkMrdieni Territtxies* as a necessary condiciofi for dispensmg fniids to 
Moscow. 

ship: The United States and China since 1 972 {^vkaa^foatx, D.C.: The Bcook* 
ings Institution, 1992), pp. 265-269, 275-280. 

31. One of the issues over which the United Stares was consistently at odds with 
China linked the two: the right of political dissidents to express their views, 
which often included the advocacy of democracy. 

32. A less prominent reason for pressing for internal change in China was the be- 
lief that, becaiise democracies tend to be peacefol, the 

became, the moie dangerous it was apt to be if it setained a r epres siv e polit- 
ical system. See Betts, "Wealth, Fower, and Instabilitjr,* p. 61 . 

The caf" p#« 8F» to fwomote human rights could also be seen as the re- 
assertion of the nioeteenth-oentaiy belief in a special missiooafyiole in China 
for the United States, with responsibilirv tor making China over in the pfofo 
perous, rational. Christian image of the West. 

33. The United States ;i!so suspected China ot selling chemicals ustd in making 
poison gas to Iran. In May 1993 tiie United Slater went tar as to stop, 
board, and inspect a ship suspected ol carrying such chcmicab. None was 
found. See Don Obcrd or fer , "Replaying die China Card,* The Washington 
Post, November 7, 1993, p. C3. 

34. Jdm Glenn, "China's Dangerous Arms EaqKMts," The Washington Post, 
December 3, 1993, p. A29. The two different bases for imposing conditicMis 
on trade re-created the "war of the two Henrys** over American policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union m the l'^70s. Senator Henry Jackson of Washington 
favored tying MFN status explicitly to human rights, specifically to free em- 
igration for those who wished to leave. (In practice this meant, for the most 
part, Soviet Jews.) His preference was codified in die Jackson-Vanik Amend* 
ment. Natioiid Security Advisor and then-*Secretary of Stale Henry Kissinger 
fovond a loose and imtrfidt linkage b e tw ee n economic rdations and Soviet 
foreign poUcy. If Moscow conducted itself to the liking of the United StMes 
in the international arem, under the policy he preferred, economic engage* 
ment would follow. Kissinger and President Richard Nixon believed that the 
linkage would work the other way as well: If the Soviet Union were enmeshed 
in a weh of ties, it would be less likely to carry out aggressive poUcies that 
would risk rupturing them. 

35. ThestatementcameootheeveofavisittDBeijingby Secretary of State War- 
len C hris to p her that was mariccd by imosnal puMic aoamoiiy on die issue 
h^ifw^w ^f^f^"^ Quoted in Elaine SaoBao^ *U«S» Showmg Frustration Over 
China's Human Rights Pdicy," TbeNm Yi>rk Times, March 9, 1994, p. Al 1 . 

China's nineteenth -century encounter with the West, which included 
the establishment of Western colonial enclaves along the Chinese coast, the 
denunciation of which was a staple of Communist propaganda, may have 
given this assertion particular resonance within China. As David M. Lamp- 
ton notes in Chapter 2 in this volume, the Chinese govenunent seemed in- 
creasingly confident that it couM withsmnd American pccssuie for changes in 
Its pohtkal piactioe. By contrast^ Beqing showed some vnllii^ness to negoti- 
ate on the foreign policies to wl^ die Uiited States objected. 
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36. See, for example, Viaor Mallei **Coiifiidus ot CcwvenieDoe?* Fmaneial 
Times, Match St€^ 1994, p. xxvi, and James Fallows, Lookh^atthe Sitm The 

Rise of the New East Asian Economc and PoUtiaU System (New Ytak: 
Pantheon, 1994), pp. 312^314. 

37. The increasing economic importance of China had poliricnl consequences in 
the United States. Businesses with a direct stake in the continuation of com- 
mercial relations pressed their case in Washington, providing a countervail- 
ing torce to the proponents of conditionaliiy. They constituted the third 

siiioe 1949 of an Ameckan *China lobby." (The Sat, in the 1950*, 
had been supporten of Taiwan; die second, in the 198Qi, were ooncenied 
about human rights in China.) 

38. See Samuel P. Huotingtoii, The Third Wave: DemocraUvttkm in the LaU 
Twentieth Cemttry (Norman: UniveEsity of Oklahoma Press, 1991), p. 105. 
China had far to go on both counts to reach the levels of most democracies. 

39* It was certainly not a democracy, but China might be said to have chanced, 
to use terminology from the Cold War era, from a totalitarian to an author- 
itaridu regime, one m which a single party monopolized political power but 
did not dictBie evccjr ficee ol sociai and eoooomic life. 

40. Kadqr Chen, *U.S. Ibman Ri|^its Demands Pnzde die Chincsr, Many (rf 
Whom Ei4oy New OMnfort and l^eedom,* Tbe Waff &f««f/oi^^ 

7, 1994, p. A7. 

41. Oberdorfer, "Replaying the China Card." 

42. The New York Times. May 27, \994, p AS. 

43. Cited in The Wall Street Journal, December Ih, 1993. 

44. On prison labor in China see "China's Secret Economy," The Economist^ 
October 2, 1993. 

45. In this rcqpcct there is a similaifey b e tw e en Chinese policy in Tibet after 1950 
and the Soviet policy toward die Ikdiic states of Eseooia, 

nia. The three were oonqoered ami ocaqned in 1 940, in die wake of the Nazi- 
Soviet pao. After the war, in the 1950s, Moscow began to said Russians in 

large numbers to live there. 

46. See Harding, A Fragile Relationship, pp. 203-204. 

47. Jim Rowher, "Asia Survey: A Billion Consumers," The Economist, October 
30, 1993, p. 1. 

48. Christopher, "America's Padfic Future.* 

Oneof die missions of the U.S. Navy, as of die British navy before i^ was to 
keep open the sea laiies betuwen the home countries and transoceanic allies 
(or, in the British case, imperial possessions). 

50. The idea that an eocmocutc hegemon is required to organize and sustain an 
open, or liberal, international economic order was first proposed bv Charles 
Kindleberger and has been rerined by many others. For a summary ot the issue 
and the literature on it, see Michael Mandelbaum, The Tate of Nations: The 
Search for National Security m the 1 9th and 20th Centuries (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), chap. 6, 

51. For details see Deaooo, Rao/ tLedprocity, pp. 4^55. 

52. By nonnal standards the composition as well as the ▼olume of Japanese- 
American trade was unbalanced. There u as relativdy litde trade within in- 
dustries. Ahiioiigh Japan was die secoiKMaigest trading partiier of the IJi^^ 
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States, it boug^ mainly raw materials from and sold mainly finidbed prod- 
ucts to Americans, wkadk was not trae, for esounple, of trade between die 
Wted States and Western Europe* See Edward N. Liittwak, Tfre Endof^iered 

American Dream (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1993), pp. 94-95, and 
Fallows. Looking at the Sun, pp. 232-233, 274-277. 

53. The debate about American decline was set off — inadvertently — by what, in 
the absence of popular concern about the nation's abilit)' to compete in in- 
ternational markets would have been an obscure, although well-written, 
scrupulous, and extremely useful work of history, Paul Kennedy's The Rise 

lyr of Gr«a» Fofcvrs (New Yoffc lUnitom Hbiue, 198^^ 
sk^died a fatstotical ^ittero in which the burden of deploying and widdin^ 
great intanational powet oyer time erodes the ecooonuc basis that power. 
He suggested that die lAuted States might be suffering from the effects of diis 
syndrome, while noting — presciently — that the Soviet Union was far more 
seriously affected. The book became a best-seller and touched off a vigorous 
debate. For a rebuttal see Samuel P. Huntington, "America: Decime or 
Renewal?" Voreign Affairs (Winter 1988-89): 76-96. 

54. During that period American irritation with Japanese exports was not nonex- 
istent. There was, Ux example, a major squaU>le over textiles in 19^. See 
L M. Destler, Mamgmg an Alliance (Washington, D.C: The Brookings 
Institution, 197^, pfi. 35-45. 

55. See, for example, David Brock, "The Theory and Ptactke of Japan-Bashing,* 
The NatimuA imerest, no. 17 (FaU 1989): 30. 

56. An important milestone in the evolution of Japanese- American relations, one 
that illustrated the rise of economic competition and the related decline of se- 
curity cooperation as the touchstone of the relationship, was the controversy 
over the FSX. This advanced jet lighter airplane was to be coproduced by the 
two onintries, but die Congress acted to Ubck it for fear that it wo^ 

in the "leakage* of conunadally yahiaUe Amqican tesAmxAoigf to Japan. See 
\ja0amsk,TheBMdmg!eredAmericml>mm^ 

57. Denoon, Real R^iprocUy, pp. 50-51, and FaUows, Looking at the Sun, 
pp. 256-260. 

58. Luttwak, The Endangered American Dream, summarizes these critiques. See 
in particular Peter G. Peterson, Facing Up: How to Rescue the Economy from 
Crushing Debt and Restore the American Dream (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1993). 

59. The intriledtual cmgins of die revistonitt schoc^ lie in tiie wcMic of ^ polid- 
cal scientist Chalmers Johnscm, e^NKaalty his bo<^ MTTl and Japanese 
Miracle (Stanfocd, CA: Stanford University Press, 1982). The most wictely 

read of the revisionists was James Fallows, who published a series of artides 
in The Atlantic in the late 1980s and two books: More Like Us (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1989K which, because its focus was the United Stares, was 
as much a parr of the "declmist" as the "revisionist" literature, and Looking 
at tl.Tc S/r;?. whose subtitle contams its thesis: "The Rise of a New East Asian 
Economic and Political System." 

Kard Van Wolfeien, a Dutch jonroalist resident in Japan, wrote a fevi- 
sionitt account of Japanese politics. The JapaneseEn^fna (New York: Knqp4 
1989). Gyde Ptestowitz, a one-time American tiade offidal, axgned that die 
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IMited States had (tiled to cope efifecthvly witb predatory Japanese trade 
practices in Tmik^ Places: How We AUowed Japan to Take the Lead (New 
York: Basic Books, 1988). Revisi<misin provoked a literatine of rebuttal, of 
which the most prominem popular exponent was Bill Emmon, first Japan 
correspondent then editor of the London Economist. In The Sun Aho Sets: 
The Limits to Japan's Economic P< ncer (New York: Times Books, 1990), and 
Japanophobia: The Myth of the Invincible Japanese (New York: Times 
Books, 1993), he argued that Japan was not really different from other ad- 
Tanced industrial capitalist states and dia^ to the ejoent it was or ever had 
been, it was beooaiiQg inote lUce them aU the time. I^iol Krqgm 
Fro^erity (New Yock: V.W. Norton, 1994) offered a different revisiottist ar> 
gnmcnr: that the overall condition of die American economy had very litde 
to do with international economic competition. 

60. This was, in turn, made possible by the parricuhir fnpanese pattern of corpo- 
r;nc ownership, which allotted a prominent role tor banks that could aitord 
to be patient as American shareholders rarely were. 

61. Even among those un!.ympathetic to the revisionist case there was little dis- 
pute that Japan practiced protection. What was in dispute was how fast this 
was changing, horn different Japan was in this teepect from other coantries, 
the Uhuted Sta t es included, and how mudi difference ootufiiett openness to 
foreign products would actually make in the Japanese trade balance. 

62. Denoon, RealRac^meity, p. 56. Fmnthe stanc^NNnt of Western (and largely 
Anglo-American) neoclassical economics, Japanese departures from the 
canons ot orthodox economic practice (and there was a debate about just how 
substaiitiai these departures were) were not altogether surprising. No national 
economy is run strictly according to the principles of Adam Snuiu ana ni^ in- 
irtWtnal dfscyndants. A far >tifiierchalfc*iige to this economic orthodoxy was 
the prop o sition that these departures actnaUy increased Japan's well-bdng, 
dut J^qiMn had grown rich because of, not deqnte, straying from proper mar- 
ket practices. Some tried to show that this was so at least to a limited extent, 
upciiting the familiar "infant industry" justification for protection by arguing 
that there were certain "strategic" industries that, if allowed to flourish, would 
ultimately lift entire economies. See Laura Tyson, Who's Bashing Whomf 
(Washington, D.C.: Institute for International Economics, 1992). If the eco- 
nomic pncdoes that the revisionists identified as dkrinctly Japanese did not 
make the country as a whole more prosperous, as nroflassk^il economic doc- 
trine mainfahifid, why nere they undotaken? An answer was supplied by 
Karel Van WotfntOt Japanese En^ma, who argued that Japan was not 
fuUy a democraqr and thus the Japanese people could notchaqge the economic 
practices that injured them as well as Japan's trading partners. See also 
Fallows, Looknii; jt the Sioi. pp. 211-212. 

63. See Michael .Mandelbaum, "U.S. Global Role Vital for U.S. and Globe," 
Newsday, November 28, 1993. 

64. See Luttwak, The Endangered American Dreamy pp. 55-59. 

65. Accordmg to a later version of the accord, American industry "expects that 
the foteign market share will grow to more than 20 percent. . . by the end of 
1992.** The Financial Times, March 23, 1994, p. 4. See also Fdbws, Lodt- 
ingot the Sun, pp. 64-65. 
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66. The American anger abated somewliat, but did not disappear, during the 
Amcffcan eoonomic leccvvcry and the Japanese reoesnoo of 1993-1994. 

67. China's trade fotphis widi die United States feached $18 billioo in 1992. 
Taiwan's appKcarion to iom die GATT stalled over die issue of its barriers to 
trade. Sooth Korea's trade with the Uiited States was in rough balance, bat 
it was even more difficult for foreigners to invest there than in Japan. 

68. On this issue see Robert D. Hormacs, '^Making Regiooalism Safe," toretgn 
Affairs (March/April 1994). 

69. Allies Kahlcr, United States Interests and Economic Regionalism in the 
Ftetfic," paper prepared for a conference entitled "Reconoeptnaliring U.S. 
Pdiqr Toward E«st Asia,' qponsored hf die Council on Foccign Rdations 
and the IhiivernQr of Gafifofnia Institute on Global Conflict and Coopeia- 
don, March 11-12, 1993. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Who Will Shape the Emerging 
Structure of East Asia? 

RICHARD H. SOLOMON 

T 

X he title of this timely volume reflects the fact that four major 
powers have interacting interests and foreign policies in East Asia; 
and the economic vitality of the region warrants this focus on the 
future dynamics of the Strategic Quadrangle. The East Asian 
economies aie incieastngty an engine of global development. With 
the end of the Cold War, however, patterns of policy and interac- 
tion in die regicm are increasingly difficult to discern — but also of 
undiminished relevance to the United States and die other nations 

of the Pacific Rim. 

In concluding this wide-ranging assessment of the policies and 
perspectives of the United States, Russia, China, and Japan toward 
East Asia, it is thus important to consider which of the major pow- 
ers will shape the emerging structure of this burgeoning region. We 
are today in a relatively *'open" period of history foUowii^ the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union and die freeing up of much of the ^obe 
from the polarized structure of the Cold War decades. Yet it is not 
clear w hi^h nations, if any, will succeed m imparting a new pattern 
on the Asian region — or whether global economic trends or sub- 
national forces will upset the plans of the major players. 

QUADRANGULAR INTERESTS, 
BUT STILL A BILATERAL GAME 

The analyses in this volume make it dear that East Asia and the 
Pacific remains a r^cm in which, for the near term, the United 
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States has the resources, the influence, and the national interests to 
shape the strategic and economic environment as much as any of 
the four major powers. Whether, in fact, we will grasp the reins 
leading to the future is a matter of political leadership and domes- 
tic political wilL China is the other major power that will actively 
trjr to shape the regioii's future, but its influence will be played out 
over the long term — assuming its current high level of growth is 
maintained for several decades and the resources generated by the 
dramatic expansion of its economy are translated into instruments 
of commercial, political, and military influence. 

Russia, as Robert Legvold's chapter makes dear, is unlikely to 
be a major factor shaping the basic equiUbrium in East Asia. Its 
post-Soviet preoccupations are largely domestic and economic, and 
the country has lost the ideological focus and coheroit military 
capabilities of the Soviet era that led Moscow to project its infhi- 
ence into a region distant from the European center of Russian 
national life. Moscow's security- preoccupations are most likely to 
remain in Eastern Europe or in the southern tier of newly inde- 
pendent states in the "near abroad," many of which are of the 
Islamic world. To the d^ee that Russia might become an influ- 
ence in East Asia, it would probably be in the context of a resur- 
gent, ukra-nationalist shift in its domestic politics, widi a figure 
such as the right-wing politician Vladmur 2%irinovsky reasserting 
territorial claims against China and Japan or transforming cur- 
rently neutral relations with Europe and the United States — once 
again — mto a hostile political-military confrontation. 

Japan will continue to be a major economic player in the 
repoa^ and in the world. However, as the country does not hold a 
strategic vision of itself as an out-in-front leader in East Asia, 
Tokyo will not feel compelled to convert the country's economic 
wealth into the political and military components of leadership. 
Contemporar\ Japan lacks a political party or leader who articu- 
lates a go-it-alone foreign policy; and in the domestic political 
fluidity that has followed the demise of Liberal Democratic Party 
dominance of the political scene, it is notable that virtually all 
contenders for power — even the first Socialist party prime minis- 
ter, Tomiichi Murayama— stress the desire to maintain close rela- 
tions with the United States. Thus, Japan is most likely to continue 
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to ^lead from betniid* in East Asia, preferring to shelter its com- 
mercial weight and security interests behind American strategic 
leadership. 

Trade tensions in the U.S.-Japan relationship will persist, but 
if handled with reasonable sensitivity and skill on both sides, they 
aie unlikely to escakte to the pcnnt of rupturing this durable s 
gic partnership. This is the message in the C&ataa administration's 
moderation of its initial high-pressure approach to ''framework* 
trade talks with Tokyo designed to gain measurable increases in 
American access to Japan's domestic markets and consequently re- 
duce the bilateral trade deficit. Yet the decades-long U.S. struggle 
to open Japan's economy will persist, as will tensions over Japan 
playing a more proactive intmiational role as a partner of the 
United States. Periodic threats of trade sanctions and frustrations 
at Japanese resistance to contributing more manpower and money 
to international peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance opera- 
dons will constrain the €hn of the relationship. 

The one contemporary issue that could signihcantly threaten 
the Washington-Tokyo tie would be serious mismanagement of 
current tensions over the North Korean nuclear program. If the 
confrontation were to d^nerate into a military conflict, and if 
Japan were unwilling to work with the United States in the context 
of the security treaty to ccmtain or counter a military challenge 
from Pyof^grang, the U.S.-Japan tie could be fatally fractured. 

In Chapter 3 Mike Mocliizuki notes that die United States re- 
mains the one country with which Japan shares the broadest range 
of interests. And the four decades of Cold War partnership have 
established an association that is likely to continue to be a durable 
foundation element in the East Asian strategic equation. For rea- 
sons of history, economic self-interest, and security conception, 
Japan woidd £nd neither China iKMr Russia an agreeable strat^k: 
partner. The legacy of the Pacific war still constrains the Japanese 
from trying to establish for themselves an independent position of 
leadership in East Asia. Some in Japan have been tempted by 
Malaysian prime minister Mahathir's notion of a coalition of East 
Asian states, led by Japan, forming a caucus or grouping to counter 
economic pressures hrom the United States, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. But such a coalition would severely strain Tokyo's 
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relations with the United States, which remains its security guar- 
antor and major market. 

Thus, the future structure of East Asia — to the extent that 
national governments will play a determining role — is most likely 
to be shaped by the interaction of policies formulated in Washing- 
ton and Bdiing. 

SINO-AMERICAN RELATIONS: 

CONTINUING STRUGGLE, OR RENORMALIZATION? 

The normalization of relations between China and the United States 
in the 1970s — set in motion by Hairy Kissinger's secret trip to Bei- 
jing in 1971 and Ptesident Nixon's meeting with Chairman Mao the 
following year — marked the second major structural traiufocmation 

in Cold War-era international relations. (The first, of course, was 
the collapse of the Sino-Soviet alliance in 1960.) The near break- 
down in normal Sino-American relations eighteen years later — after 
the Tiananmen events of June 1989 — in combination w ith the 
breakup of the Soviet Union that same year fundamentally altered 
the dynamic of intemationai relations in Asia, as in the rest of the 
wQckL Can bilateral relaticms between Washington and Beijing be 
r eco n stit u ted today widiont die sense of shared Areat from another 

major power rhat brought them together during the Cold War? 

That question will be answered by the complex interplay of a 
range of factors, the most salient of which will be domestic eco- 
nomic and pohdcal trends and developments in both countries. 
What one can say today is that despite the deep distrust on both 
sides of the Sino-American relationship diat was induced by the 
shock of Tiananmen, both leaderships — half a decade later — are 
trying to prevent persisting tensi<Mis from precipitating a down- 
ward spiral into renewed hostility and overt confrontation. 

As chapter 2 documents, China's senior leaders see the United 
States as the most likely challenger to their country's emergence as 
a global power. Deng Xiaoping, not long after Tiananmen, ob- 
served that tenrions with the United States constituted a kind of 
new **Cold War*; and senior officials have seen Wadiington*s 
stress on human r^hts issues as threatening party leadmhip and 
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political stability in China. American pressure on human rights is 

seen as a counterpoint to the enticement of economic development 
that they fear may contribute, over time, to a domestic process 
of peaceful evolution" and weakening of Communist Party rule 
of the country. And for the longer term, the United States, with its 
global military reacJi and its alliances with Japan, South Korea, the 
muliptnnes, Thailand, and Australia, is seen as the most likely 
power to stand in the way of China's claims to islands in the East 
Giina Sea and major portions of the South China Sea. 

Compounding the complexity of Sino-Amcrican relations, 
however, is the realization among China's leaders that the sus- 
tained growth of their economy requires access for some time to 
U.S. markets, technology, and investment, as well as training op- 
portanides in American universiQes. Moreover, coopoadve if not 
friendly relations with die Ihiited States maintains the staUe inter- 
nadonal environmmt that is seen as necessary for the country's de- 
velopment. They are also a hedge against security problems that 
might emanate from such developments as a shift in Russian for- 
eign policy or the remilitarization of Japan. 

Many Chinese are thus highly ambivalent about the United 
States. They seek positive relations in the short run but privately 
assume there will be problems in the future. The period ahead, for 
Giina's leaders, will be a time of delicate maneuvering amoi^ these 
conflicting trends and interests as they single-mindedly pursue the 
goal of China's emergence— after nearly two centuries of dynastic 

decay, domestic revolution, foreign inrcrventions, and war — as a 
unified nation and a powerful, wealthy center of global intluence. 

The playout of these factors will be significantly shaped by 
China's domestic politics. The country is approaching the suc- 
cession to Deng Xiaoping's remarkable two decades of leader- 
ship, during which he wrested OMitrol of the country from Mao 
Zedong's wife, Jiang Qing, and the other members of die Gang of 
Four and transformed the chairman's disastrous economic policies 
into one of the current world's most dramatic development suc- 
cesses. Will the successor leadership remain unified? It bcems likely 
that Deng's development strategy of market-oriented opening to 
the world combined with domestic political discipline, economic 
refonn, and decentralization will be sustained. But will his succes- 
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sors find a way to respond ro growing public pressures for respon- 
sive leadership; or will there be another mass political explosion as 
occurred in 1989, fueled by popular resentment at official corrup- 
ticm, the effects of inflation, and uneven distribution of the benefits 
of growth? It seems likely that there will be future unrest, but that 
its dynamics wiU be ditferent— f>erhaps less centralized and less 
visible to foreign television coverage. 

Will the national center of leadership in Beijing work out an 
effective balance of power with the rapidly grow ing coastal and 
southern provinces that are the engines of China's dramatic take- 
off? And will the social transformation of this long-enduring peas- 
ant empire, with its dynamic centers of change now in the ddes and 
in growing links to the world beyond China, include controls over 
state power that will minimize prospects for the abuses and mis- 
judgments of leadership that were so costly in human, political, 
and economic rt-rms m Chairman Mao's time? 

Despite rhcse uncertainties, the Chinese as a people have a 
Strong sense of themselves as a civilization and as a center of power 
in East Asia. Virtually any leadership in Beijing will use the 
resources now being generated by the country's econosaic take- 
off to strengthen Giina's capabilities for r^onal— and ^obal — 
leadership and (or the pursuit of die country's national interests. 
The Chinese have always played for the long term; and unlike the 
Japanese, who have been content to pursue their interests in coali- 
tion with another major power (the United States), the Chinese are 
unlikely to be easy coaUtion partners of any other major power, as 
the Russians discovered in the decade of the Sino-Sovict alliance. 
Thus, Beijing will work methodically in the decades to come to 
r^ain China's position of international leadership that is assumed 
to be the country's inheritance and destiny — as is rooted in five 
thousand years of dynastic history and as was denied China for 
more than a century by the impact of the West m East Asia. 

THE UNCERTAINTIES OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 

^While the United States is the wodd's single remaining superpower, 
it is also tnie that the United States, after the decades of Cold War 
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struggle, has lost much of its enthusiasm for global strategic lead- 
ership. With the collapse of the Soviet Union, the sense of threat 
and challc-iiuc that provided the rationale for global engagement 
and for decades of defense spending at more than ^ percent of gross 
domestic product (GDP) has now diffused. The Clinton adminis- 
tration's determinatiofi to focus cm domestic issues — with eco- 
nomic tevitalizatkm and heakh care reform as its highest 
priorities— has been accompanied by sharp cutbacks in defense 
spending. By 1 995 the country will be spending 3.7 percent of GDP 
on military capabilities, a lower level than the 4.4 percent just be- 
fore the Korean War in 1950. Although the national economy 
today is more than three and one-half times larger than it was in 
1^50, and while rrchnological advances of the Cold War era now 
give the military capabilities we do maintain significandy more 
"bang for the buck,* the natkmal mood is one of reluctance to 
incur the costs of internationai leadership. Foreign econoniic assis- 
tance, for example, has been reduced by a quarter since die end of 
the Cold War. 

Despite Clinton administration efforts to redefine the concep- 
tion of American foreign policy from one of "contamment" of 
communi&m to "enlargement" of the spiiere of democratic and 
market-oriented states, there is now a growing mismatch between 
lingering notions ol foeogn policy activism and the capabilities to 
support rhetoric with resources. This disparity ultimately will be 
resolved either by a diange in the rhetoric or by an international 
crisis diat will force a reallocation of domestic priorities and re- 
sources toward more defense and foreign operations. 

The Clinton admmistration's current approach to East Asia 
seems less iniiufnccd by the desire to avoid foreign involvements 
than its policies toward other parts of the world. This reflects 
awareness of the critical security issues associated with our posi- 
tioa in the region, as weU as realizaticm that the boundary between 
domestic and international concerns has been breached by die 

forces of economic and social globalization. The president's com- 
mitment to domestic job creation led him to see in East Asia the 
linkage between domestic economic expansion and the extension 
of American market access to the most rapidly growing region of 
the workL Thus, the administration has built on the Aush admin- 
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istration's support for APEC — die Asia-Pacific Economic Cooper- 
ation initiative of late 1989 — by raising it at the Seattle APEC min- 
isterial meeting in November 1993 to a yearly convocation of 
regional heads of state. Its stated objective in fostering this leader- 
ship dialogue is to build greater consensus on economic policies 
that will further open domestic markets and spur anodier cyde of 
regional growdi-^tfae underpinnings of a "Pacific Community." 

The administration also has supported die development of a 
regionwidc securit\ dialogue by backing the formation of an ASEAN 
Regional Forum (ARF) in association with the yearly ASEAN post- 
ministerial meetings. The first ARF was held in July 1993, and 
while the dialogue will continue, it is unlikely that the forum will 
become the core of a collective security system. Collective security 
has never worked in modem East Asia. The Co>Pro6perity Sphere 
produced a disastrous vm; the Sino-Soviet Alliance fell apart; 
SEATO never got off the ground; and the Soviet call for an Asian 
collective security system had no takers. The Clinton administra- 
tion, like its predecessors, will attempt to sustain the American se- 
curity role in the region, despite the deep cutbacks in domestic 
defense spending, by affirming the bilateral alliances estabUshed in 
the Cold War years and by strengthening U.S. military access to 
ports and airfields in a number of the ASEAN states. It also has 
grasped leadmhip of the challenge of nuclear prc^ifetatioa in 
Nordi Korea, a critical issue for the future of the American secu- 
rity role in East Asia. 

What does all this add up to for relations with China? The ad- 
ministration came to office with a commitment to the punitive 
China policy that had been developed after Tiananmen by Demo- 
cratic party leaders in die Congress. After eighteen months of 
pressing China on human rights concerns with the threat of with- 
drawal of Most Favored Nation (MEN) trading sutus, the presi- 
dent, in May 1 994^ dropped the linkage bet w een human rights and 
MEN in £Eivor of a less confrontational approach. As he noted m 
announcing this shift in policy: 

China has an atomic arsenal and a vote and a veto in the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council. It is a major factor in Asian and global security. We 
share important interests, such as in a nuclear-free Korean peninsula 
and in snataining the global e n f iw M u acBL . . . China is also die 
world's fostiest-growing eoononqr. Over $8 billioii of Uiiited States 
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exports to Chtiu ksr year aipported more than 150,000 
jobs Extouiing MFN will avoid isolating Cliina and inttead will 

permit us to eng ige rhc C hinese not only with economic contacts but 
with cultural, educational and other contacts . . . that 1 believe will 
make u more likely that Chma will play a responsible role, both at 
home and abroad.* 

Underlying this effort to reconstitute more normal relations 
with Beijing, however, are areas of serious concern that will con- 
tinue to impede resttmtion of the cooperative ties that developed 
with increasing cordiality throug^iottt the 1^0$ and 1980s. Apart 

from continuing Chinese human rights abuses, a growing bilateral 
trade imbalance that in 1993 exceeded $22 billion reflects con- 
straints on American access to Chinese markets, indifferent Chi- 
nese efforts to protect Western intellectual property, and illegal 
Chinese exports of cextiks and goods produced by prison labor. As 
in the case of Japan, these commercial issues will sustain tension in 
the relationship and limit Sino-American economic cooperation — 
as in the U.S. insistence that China's membership in the new World 
Trade Organization come only in the context ot expanded access 
to China's domestic markets and adequate enforcement of its laws 
protecting foreign intellectual property. 

Security cooperation is one area where the Sino-American 
relationship might again find some common directi<m, yet in the 
absence of a shared threat hom a major power, uncertainties per- 
sist here as welL The Clinton administration is attempting to reen- 
gage Chinese leaders on strategic and security issues through a 
program of enhanced military exchanges. Bcijuig has offered lim- 
ited and low-visibility cooperation on the issue of North Korea's 
nuclear program, but has been reluctant to side overtly with the 
United States and others on a critical security issue close to its own 
borders. Should China seem to break with the United States in the 
handling of this challenge, it could seriously undermine the presi- 
dent's rationale for a more cooperative policy of "engagement** 
wtdi China. As well, Beijing's sustained, if moderately paced, 
program of military modernization — at a time when most nations 
are cutting back on defense spending — and arms exports and 
nuclear cooperation with sensitive countries in the Middle East 
and Gulf such as Iran will be sources of continuing friction and 
mistrust. 
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The Washington-Beijing connection thus has modest elements 
of cooperation that can be developed with deterniinLd efforts by 
both leadcrsliips; yet it is a fragile relationship that is \ ulnerable to 
Strains that can be induced from numerous sources. Failure to ad- 
dress die market access and other issues underlying the trade im- 
balance could renew congressional pressures for economic 
sanctions, as could some new and highly visible act of polidcal re- 
pression on the part of the govemmg authorides in Beijing. The 
Taiwan issue is currently quiescent, but is of growing concern to 
Beijing as pro-independence forces on the island gain greater 
strength. Mishandling of this loaded issue by any of the parties in- 
volved could pose difficult choices for all concerned. The ap- 
proaching return o£ Hong K<Hig to Chinese sovereign control will 
test Bering's willingness to handk reversion within the framework 
of the Sino-Bridsh agreements, especially those rebted to polidcal 
control of the territory. A military crisis in the region— most likely 
in the near term over the North Korean nuclear program, but in 
time over Beijing's efforts to assert control over contested territo- 
ries in the East and South China seas— could force the two sides 
back into confrontation. And if Beijing were seen to be actively col- 
laborating in the nuclear and missile armament of a challenging 
power, such as Iran, in areas of h^ sensitivity to the United States 
and its allies, serious strains could he induced into die reladonship. 



A REGIONAL POWER BALANCE 
AND A **PAG1F1C COMMUNITY" 

The most promising future one can anticipate for the coming 
period in East Asia is that of a loose balance of power among the 
states of the Strat^c Quadrant embodying areas of political and 
economic cooperadon — with die U.S.-Japan alliance as the stabi- 
lizing core of the region. Such a pattern will help sustain the re- 
markable economic growth that has persisted in East Asia for well 
over a decade. If the United States uses its resources and influence 
with moderate acdvism, it can sustain the confidence of its allies as 
their security guarantor. It can sustain the movement toward ever 
more open markets in a way that will forestall the formadon of an 
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East Asian yep-dotninatrd trading bloc and advance the fbraiation 

of a Pacific Basin-wide economic and political community. 

Such a p()sitivc future may be all the more likely if policy- 
makers in Washington and Beijing consider the alternative of a se- 
lioitf deterioration m Sino-American relations. Mishandling of 
security, trade, or human rights issues could lead to a confronta- 
tion that wouM be very costly fcMr aU concerned It was recognition 
of this £act that kd die Clinton administration, in the spring of 
1994, to adyust its dealings with China and Japan when both 
seemed headed tor trouble. The L'nited States will maximi/e its 
o\s n interests if it is able to hnd common cause with all the major 
players of East Asia. If its pursuit of human rights or trade concerns 
are handled in a divisive way, however, as David Lampton sug- 
gests, the United States could hnd itself the isolated party in the re- 
gion. Tokyo and Mosco w or Seoul, or the ASEAN countries — 
will be lehictant to put in jeopardy their now-ncmnal relations with 
Beijing by supporting American initiatives that seem distant from 
their own interests. Similarly, U.S. ettorts to open Asian markets— 
which will beneht the long-term growth ot the regional economy — 
must be modulated to reflect the domestic political pressures 
generated by the es^losive pace oi this period of technological and 
economic change. 

AND THEN, IHERE ARE ALWAYS WILD CARDS 

This volume has been structured on the assumption that the inter- 
actions of the major powers will be the major factors shaping the 
future oi Fast Asia. This is a reasonable premise, but we hve in an 
era in which subnational forces are increasing influential in in- 
tematiooal affairs and in which global economic, technological, 
and social forces are eroding the power of even great nation-states 
to shape their own destinies. The future of East Asia could be de- 
term ined by factors only cursorily explored by the contributors to 
this volume. 

What are such "wild cards" in the games of the major powers? 
1 have already noted the critical importance to the region of the 
growiog tensions <m the Korean Peninsula as a result of North 
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Korea's nuclear program. A breakdown m U.S. negotiations 
with rhe North would lead to a serious confrontation if nor 
military action — ^with unpredictable consequences for relations 
among the four major powers. Rmewed coafrontadoii in the Gulf 
over contcol of enagf lesouices, peiliaps the next tune with a 
miclear-anned Iran, would present dif^uk dilenunas for rda- 
tiOTS within the Strategic Quadrangle, especially if China sided 
with Iran or was seen to have contributed to Iran's nuclear and 
missile capabilities. 

The economies of P^ast Asia, while securely linked to the global 
economy and to the United States, are increasingly integrated 
through tiie rapid expansion of intrar^ionai trading patterns. In- 
traiegkmai trade as a component of the total world trade of the 
East Asian economies has grown from around 30 percent in 1970 
to around 40 percent in 1 990; and it is expected to grow still fur- 
ther throughout the remainder of this last decade of the twentieth 
century. It thus may come to pass that Prime Minister Mahathir's 
concept of a trading bloc of East Asian states will acquire economic 
reality if not institutional form. In such circumstances, American 
hopes for Pacific Basin-wide economic intq;radon organized 
around APEC could run afoul of the growth of an East Asian yen 
bloc of trading nations resistant to U.S. pressures for market 
opening, the meeting of Western standards of intellectual property 
protection, labor force and human rights protections, and envi- 
ronmental concerns. Such a development, which seems unlikely 
today, would undermine American hopes for the growth of a 
Pacific Community in the twenty-first century. 

And finally, one cannot ignore the possibility that subnational 
forces will have a major impact on the future of relations amcmg 
the ma) or powers of East Asia. I have already commented on the 
possible impact of independencc-niinded torces in Taiwan on Sino- 
American relations. It is also possible that the growing economic 
decentralization of China's economy will lead to regional political 
fragmentation. In addition, non-Han minority groups in Tibet, 
Mongolia, and Xinjiang may further strain the unity of China — 
with possibly expkmvt rqiercussions for Beijing's relations with 
the other major powers. So too would political turmoil on the 
Giina mainland that kd to major refugee movements into Hong 
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Kong or acrom the Taiwan Straits, Ydlow Sea, or East China Sea 

toward Taiwan, Japan, or Korea. 

The sum total of these factors for the future of East Asia is not 
cakuiable. Most likely the economies ot the regioii will conunue to 
gnyw, and the major powers will see it in their interests to main- 
tain oooporative relations in loose association. But liistory lias not 
ended; and change is seldom a stiaight-line projection of anient 
trends. An expression attributed to a Qiinese philosopher, but 
perhaps more accurately assocmted with Yogi Berra, puts it best: 
** Prediction is very difficult, especially regarding the future.* 

Note 

1. As quoted in the New York Times, May 27, 1994, p. A8. 
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In The Strategic Quadrangle five experts on East Asia explore the new 
shape of power among the major players in the region — Russia, China, 
Japan, and the United States. The authors examine the web of 
alliances, historifal hvalnes, and conflicting worldviews that define 
the relations among these four powers and analyze how the interac- 
tions flmftwg them wiU uffcct East Asia the international system as 
a whole. 

Robert Legvold, surveying the sweeping changes that have 
taken place in Russia and the rest of the former Soviet Union, contends 
that genuine integration into East Asia requires the kind of economic 
changes that have just begun in Russia and will take years to complete. 
David Lampton, in his chapter on China, examines the Chinese 
leadership's policy of military deimte and economic cooperation with 
the other three powers in order to sustain die remarkable economic 
performance of the last two decades. In his chapter on Japaii, Michael 
Mochizuki discusses the uncertainty that the end of the Soviet- 
American rivalry has produced in Japan's domestic politics and foreign 
policy. Michael Mandelbaum discusses the bilateral relationships between 
the United States and the three other countries and the differing issues that 
loom large for each; security, ffonomirs, and human rights. Finally, 
Richard Solomon attempts to answer the pivotal question of who will 
shape and wieU power in the new East Asia. 
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tions at the Council on Foreign Relations and Christian A. Herter 
Professor of American Foreign Policy at the Paul H. Nitze School of 
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